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GRADUATE JOBS: in the 
first of two reports John 
O’Leary discusses the 
remarkable rise in the 
demand from employers for 
graduates and describes two 
recent job surveys at Leicester 
Polytechnic and the 
University of East Anglia 
(page 11) 

Decline of the Roman Empire: 
P. G. Walsh discusses the 
presen fc plight of CLA SSICS 
and urges classicists to be 
more self-critical about their 
wider university role (page 15) 
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Patricia Baird, Forbes Gibb 
and Frank McAdamB describe 
the new comprehensive index 
of the GLASGOW HERALD, 
two years older even than The 
Timea (page 17) 

BAck to SCHOOL: Jeannette 
Ayton and Paul Hussey 
discuss an experiment in 
cooperation between a 
primary school and a college of 
higher education . . . and back 
to COLLEGE: Alma Evers 
recalls her term as an Oxford 
Education Fellow atICeble 
(page 18) 
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David Wataop reviews the 
first volume ofVictor Lowe’s 
biography of the American 
mathematician and 
philoso pher Alfred North 
WHITEHEAD (page 19) 


R W. Davies on Stalin's 
purges 

The ESRC and the inner city 

PNL: what next? 

New science journals: ten , 
nAtras of reviews ' . ■ 1 
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A year 8go the Polytechnic of North 
London was in a condition of perma- 
nent crisis. Student demonstrations 
about the presence of a National Front 
student, Mr Patrick Harrington, were 
succeeded by legal confrontations 
which in turn generally provoked 
further disorder in a cycle of despair 
that seemed to be endangering the 
very existence of the institution. The 
directorate appeared powerless to 
command events; the staff was de- 
moralized; both members and officers 
of the inner Londbn Education Author- 
ity were increasingly anxious and 
angry, but reluctant to intervene for 
fear of making the situation even 
worse. PNL was drifting towards disas- 
ter - and no one seemed to know how 
to change the polytechnic's fatal direc- 
tion. 

Today PNL is in the middle of a 
successful recuperation, or for its cri- 
tics rehabilitation. The former director 
bus gone on sabbatical leave 
before taking early retirement. A 
vigorous director has been imported 
by the ILEA. The Harrington affair 
has been defused. The management of 
the polytechnic has been reorganized. 
The morale of both staff and students 
is immeasurably higher. 

This remarkable recovery is amply 
confirmed in yesterday's report of the 
inquiry into the management of the 
polytechnic which was set up by the 
tLEA in January, It says: "Despite its 
media image, it is an institution which 
can take pnde in much solid effort and 
some valuable innovations; it musteis 
a great deal of talent and .goodwill 
among its members and. although 
management processes start with 
something of a handicap, good prog- 
ress in the right direction has been 
made this year." 

Clearly m these circumstances the 
important thing is to look forward to b 
more hopeful and settled future rather 
than back to a troubled past. An attack 
of collective amnesiB would be of great 
benefit to PNL. The report acknow- 
ledges as much; "Given a suitable new 
director and progress in these compa- 
ratively straightforward ways, the 
committee sees no reason why the 
polytechnic should not contend suc- 
cessfully with the challenges which 
arise from its own defined purposes 
and clientele and from the policies of 
both the authority and central govern-* 
ment. But, to do so, U and all its 
members must reject once and for all 
any notion that it Is a prisoner of its 
past or of its public image." 

But before considering the 
polytechnic's much brighter future, 
two points deserve to be made about 
the past - the past nine months of 
recovery, not the previous years of 
disorder, confusion and .demonic 
myth. The first is very simple. If so 
much positive prowess can be made in 
less than a year, PNLcannot have been 


in such a terrible condition. It is 
important to emphasize that the 
polytechnic has now demonstrated an 
underlying strength and quality that 
previously were obscured by its spec- 
tacular but also superficial troubles. 

The second is that the ILEA was right 
to intervene when it did. Maybe the 
authority should have moved at an 
even earlier date. Far from being an 
irresponsible intervention by a focal 
authority in the internal affairs of a 
polytechnic, the growing concern and 
impatience of the ILEA’s members 
and officers and (he final decision by 
the ILEA leader. Mrs Frances Mor- 
rell, that enough was enough have 
been amply justified by subsequent 
events. Put quite simply, if the author- 
ity had not intervened, PNL might not 
have survived. So far from being 
criticized for intervening the ILEA 
should be praised for rescuing an 
important and valuable institution 
from the threat of demoralizing dis- 
solution. 

The others who have played a 
crucial role in the rescue of PNL also 
should be recognized. Dr John 
Beishon, the acting director, left be- 
hind a secure and settled base at the 
Polytechnic of the South Bank to take 
on what looked then like the most 


have won. Finally of course the three 
members of the committee which has 
just published its report also deserve to 
be thanked most warmly particularly 
Miss Sheila Browne, former senior 
chief inspector and now principal of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 

The most important message of the 
report is simple. The polytechnic must , 
and can, make a new start. It must 
shake off any remaining fatalism, any 
lingering belief that theproblems fac- 
ing PNL are insoluble. There has to be 
an end to the exaggerated politiciza- 
tion of the past, and to the unprofes- 
sional behaviour of those (mainly on 
the right but also on the left) who have 
used political networks rather than 
polytechnic procedures to express 
their discontents. A sense of common 
purpose must be recovered, or poss- 
Iblydiscovered, at PNL. 

The committee places great emph- 
asis on the role the new director can 
play in this remoraUzation of the 
polytechnic, and believes that personal 
qualities and managerial abilities may 
be more crucial than academic reputa- 
tion in making this key appointment. 
Bat Miss Browne and her colleagues 
recognize that the future of PNL 
cannot he entrusted simply to an effort 
of collective will to make a new 
beginning and the managerial charis- 
ma of the new director. The committee 


permanent recovery. 

The verdict of the Browne commit- 
tee is that PNL has not been well 
managed, although substantial im- 
provements have been made since the 
arrival of Dr Beishon. Formerly the 
scattered sites of the polytechnic felt 
little common sense of identity and the 
senior management had been unsuc- 
cessful in developing the polytechnic- 
wide unity that was so badly needed. 
There was **a tangle of committees and 
a plethora of procedures” but also an 
impression of powerlessness, a strong 
belief that decisions were taken else- 
where. Communications within the 
polytechnic were poor; the committee 
notes that for most staff “the working 
of the NAB was a complete mystery”. 

The report is also critical of the role 
played by the court of governors, 
although it recognizes that inevitably 
the court got sucked into the vortex of 
PNL's troubles by the managerial 
vacuum that came to exist. The stu- 
dents' union is criticized for being 
unrepresentative, but so too is the 
former directorate for seeming to 
regard all student activists as enemies 
of the polytechnic. The committee also 
regrets the PNL habit of regarding as 
“unwelcome intruders" external 
bodies like the ILEA, its inspectorate, 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate, and the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, with which there should be a 
natural and positive relationship- 

The Browne Tecipe for PNL's suc- 
cessful recovery therefore is fairly 
straightforward - a more coherent 
management in which each pnrt, court, 
directorate, academic board, faculties 
and departments, has a dear role; 
better communication within the 
polytechnic and, a more difficult task, 
the restoration of mutual trust or at 
least toleration; and the breaking 
down of that ethos that has been 


stream in. 

One question mark remains: will 
those outside PNL who have taken 
such a close interest in its troubles be 
able to forgot as easily as those within 


rst is very simple. If so identifies shortcomings in the opera- left m peace to complet 
i progress can be made in tion of the polytechnic, which have to and there is at least a fai 
ir, PNLcannot have been be put right if PNL is to make afull and now will be. 

The demand for graduates 


Two pages of the Green Paper were 
devoted to those now familiar, de- 
pressing graphs which show student 
demand plunging in the 1990s. Th? 
battle has been raging for two years 
over the accuracy of tne projections. 
But nowhere in the Green Paper or 
elsewhere have the planners plotted an 
equally important graph, whose rising 
curve should be playing a crucial role 
in the debate over the future size of the 
higher education system. That graph, 
were it ever to be attempted, would 
deal with the demand for graduates: 
the very stuff of the Green Paper. 

In defence of those who drafted the 
Green Paper, it is only fail to admit 
that an accurate picture of the demand 


which are set os a collision course. 

There may be disagreements on the 
detail of future requirements, but 


ble to produce. The complexities of 
economic forecasting, the definition of 
graduate-level jobs and a host of other 
difficulties would make projections 
even more controversial than those for 
student demand. However, it is safe to 
say that the Government will not be 
sorry to be spared the exercise since 
any ,reasoriabfp extension of current 
. trends, would: be houpd to, Produce 


Ukejy even before the real decline in 
student numbers Is expected to take 
c ® e £‘ * B obvious already that 
teaching (on the mathematics and 
sdence side especially) is In danger of 
falUng to meet its recruitment targets, 
. hlfib-technology Industries are 
ateo likely to want more graduates than 
they can get. 

The Standing Conference of Em- 
ployers of Graduates is making out its 
own estimates of future requirements, 
but there is little sign ob yet of the 
impending difficulties causing any 
rethink of Government policies. The 
£43 million "switch” initiative Is ex- 
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PNL has powerful enemies with long 
and bitter memories and no stake in its 
future success. PNL is aho lodged in 
the media's capricious file of vicious 
stereotypes. One hopeful sign how- 
ever is that the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science did not choose tojgive 
evidence to the Browne committee 
(although interestingly the inspecto- 
rate did). So there can be no possible 
intellectual or moral justification for 
the DES reopening its powerful fire on 
the polytechnic. PNL deserves to be 
left m peace to complete its recovery, 
and there is at least a fair chance that it 
now will be. 


The Committee of Vice Choncelkn 
and Principals has called for im 
five awards for academics wtom 
demonstrate a particularly high fcuj 
of performance. 

THES, September ll. 
Ladies and gentlemen, as yonnfa 
chancellor and president, mi? | 
welcome you to the Second loctoftt 
Award Ceremony. 1 turn first to a? 
£500 Academic Pentathlon Pife, 
The clear winner for last term UDr 
Lafltte of Human Geography 
scored maximum points in all fin 
sections. In the Lecturing DhUtok 
delivered all 36 of his lectures at Ik 
right time and the right planatOia 
overall waffle rating of only U, 
while In Student Relauons he maitri 
a total of 240 student essays, refin- 
ing each one within 48 hoars tfb 
submission - a performance whkfal 
must say stands In stark contralto 
the university average of eight-ad* 
half monthB. 

In Administration he accepted Ik 
onerous role of chairman of Ik 
Departmental Committee to Estab- 
lish Who Was Using the PbotocodN 
Without Paying (typically exwat 
turned out to be the Psyctow 
Department), and also served »« 
following committees which sHcnr 
the very highest points ratlin; 

0 The Town and Gown UM 
Conunltttee; 

0 The Inter- University Stand 
Equipment Committee; 

0 The Library Users CommHU*. 

Finally, hU top score on SW« 
Welfare came from his consdetm* 
Involvement in the Dial-a-DoflB^ 
Une (the new all-night 
service for top-of-the-scale kctiwti 
whilst his A-plus In Wi sw* 
activities was well earned ® 
unbeaten 53 for the Vice ChaKti 
tor’s XI in their semi-final 
over the Combined Youth Cnsoay 
team. A true all-round 
Ladies and gentlemen - Br-lw® 5 

Prolonged applause. 

And now lo the Special hxrtjj 
Award for the Fastest Cowragc*] 
Mqjor Academic Area. WjFfJJ 


wood for her splendid 
course entitled Prom Plato to Btm 
ger. This beat by ■ “2 

minutes a line attempt by Dr Kora 


Universe. But matters wouMtfri* 
ly have been closer If Dr Kb® 6 *?! 

at 11441a dnnolPn UD nM 


not got a little 
Heisenberg Ladles 
Dr Lockwood! 
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mined to hold down public spending, 
but it is inconsistent with the stated 
ppbev of tying higher education more 
closely to national economic needs. It 
“ _ ** ot , a . matter of sustaining the 
cultural heritage, which the Green 
Paper warns must be paid for; it is a 
question of ensuring the supply of 
expertise necessary to make economic 

recovery a rpnl.H, 


Loud cheers. 

And finally our 
Award for the academic 
been most successful in 
their own course. The clearj 
here Is Dr Kelleuberger 
term anthropology cour« ^^ 


W™ decide, quite 

hlv. that manu 


_ — ^r. ■ v _ "v uikiuv quajined 

ggfry th «y used to be. They might 
!£“J* Ueve that the outlook 'for the 
economy was too bleak to justify the 

15v< J ved ,n “creasing the 
f 8raduates - although* the 
recent improvement would appear to 
be linked more to the changinRch arao- - 
ter of efep^t SVSZES. 

e °?» OTttic recovery. They* surely 
Sw t i c ifcq u ««oiis; how? 

SBt. ^nS^^tieilbeiatiom on next 

mtettsms*. 
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Sweden has now b,0 , v '^? p kuu 
number 226 in the 
to number 33 fofiowingj?.^ 
lenberger's brave and 
dzed decision to deliver 
course while dressed op ** JJH 
bear. Well done Indeed- 


lenbergerl 

Scarves and hats waved 
president exits left to the stra ^ 
Hero We Go, 
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Labour unveils 
spend and mend 
charter for HE 


Ministries tussle over res 

by John O’Leary!' eftnMing departments are well adv- 
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A four-way tussle over research, fund- " year, but there is strong pressure for 
ing is under way in a Cabinet commit- longer-term change. 
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by David Jobbins 
Labour’s education team is to 
announce b multi-million pound pack- 
age for higher education later this year 
vhh the turn of rescuing universities 
and colleges from the damage inflicted 
by Government cuts and transforming 
ibesystem into an instrument for social 
reform, 

The charter for higher education, 
which the party intends to launch in 
[ate November or early December 
includes: ... 

| Level funding for the universities 
with special attention given to repair- 
ing the damage of past und planned 
cuts; 

•Extra resources for polytechnics and 
colleges to boost the amount per 
student to the same level as the 
unlvenities; 

• A comprehensive package of stu- 
dent financial support, including res- 
toration of the value of the grant for 
higher education students, eventual 
abolition of the parental contribution, 
ud educational maintenance allo- 
wances of £27 per week (at current 
prices) for all post- 16 students whether 
at school or college. 

The programme being prepared for 
final approval by the national execu- 
tive implies extra spending on higher 
education under a future Labour Gov- 
ernment approaching £1.000 million - 
mostly oq student support. 

Bui Labour leaders arc adamant 
fint that there arc priorities within 
the planned programme, and that the 
level of spending would depend on the 
prevailing economic and political im- 
peratives of up to two and a half years 
ahead. 

Secondly they have not diluted their 
one/i-voioed view that universities in 
Particular will have to “earn'’ extra 
tuouicea by adapting their patterns of 
wication and management to meet 
the needs of a greater section of society 
tnan at present. 

the first shot in Labour’s attempt to 
vh) the hearts and minds of the higher 
“uwtlon community will be fired next 
when education spokesman, Mr 
Outs Radice, launches "Higher 
“location for the Labour Party” as a 
“ aBnc l for communication and 



The Great 
Purges, 17 


But the main thrust will come with 
the charter, the latest in a series being 
launched by the party on specific 
themes. The watchword will 6e the 
provision of "sufficient resources to 
repair the damage inflicted on higher 
education over tne last few years and 
restore the quality of teaching and 
research". 

Previous commitments from the 
party have implied meeting the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee s request 
for Level funding and the Nanonal 
Advisory Body's parallel demand for 
more resources to enable the public 
sector to end its inbuilt disadvantage. 

Now it seems that Labour leaders 
have reacted to pressure from the 
teaching unions to recognize that by 
1987/88 after 2 per cent per year of 
cuts, the universities will need more 
than level funding, and that the public 
sector deserves parity in the unit of 
resource calculation. 

Simply to restore the 2 per cent cut 
could cost £50 million if the process 
was reversed after the next general 
election, while giving the public sector I 
parity of funding per student would I 
add a further £55 million. .. 

Commitment to the principle of a < 
common unit of resource is the result 
of tough lobbying bv the public sector. 
Mr Radice said: “We have seen sonic 
very strong arguments put forward for 
this . . . The universities fear this will 
mean levelling down but this Is not our 
intention.” 

But the heaviest costs will fail on 
student support - with top priorities 
attached to restoring the value of the 
grant, returning lo reimbursement of 
travel costs, and the introduction of a 
revolutionary scheme of means-tested 
educational maintenance allowances 
(EMAs). , , . 

EMAs would cover 40 weeks of the 
year at an annual net cost of £474 but 
this would be reduced to a yet-unccr- 
tain level by a means test. 

The cost of restoring the grant to its 
1978/79 value would Be £110 million, 
with a further £23 million on travel 


tee and could see millions of pounds 
transferred to university projects. 

The main target is the Ministry of 
Defence's £380 million research 
budget, which both the Department of 
Education and Science and the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry had 
hoped to raid in last year’s public 
spending round. 

Although those designs came to 
nothing, new talks raking place as part 
of the annual review of research and 
development are said to be “more 
full-bloodied". Since bilateral talks 
between the Treasury and the various 


longer-term change. 

U is understood that a switch of a 
proportion of MoD funds has the 
baching of the Prime Minister. 
Another Cabinet committee expressed 
doubts about the effectiveness of some 
defence research earlier this year. 

The MoD recently announced its 
own. plans to increase sponsored re- 
search in the universities from £9 
million to £15 million, but the move 
has not reduced the likelihood of a 
transfer of resources. Both it and the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
would be probable losers in a rede- 
ployment o 
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V-cs write a ‘Green Paper’ 

by Peter Anpden 

Vice chancellors “JtMnktng ^ pro- ^ mean “ that utile time will have 
during their own Gsera Paper on on ot her pressing issues 
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Mr Bruce Holdsworib, secretary of the new National Art Education 
Archive, based at Bretton Hall College. Wakefield, displays one of the 
centrepieces of the archive, which brings together work from eight 
collections. The cupboard pictured was painted by pupils of Marion 
Richardson, the pioneer art teacher and Inspector of the Interwar 
years. . - 


HMI slates ® ul^ent’ architecture courses 
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by Adriana Caudrey 
Architecture courses at polytechnics 
and higher education colleges must be 


ana uwi ui wuw mJ _ - 

demands of the profession, HM In- 
spectors said this week. 
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architecture schools should bo shed, 
and a handful of others merged. This 
will cut admissions by at least 18 per 
cent. 

Now the inspectors accuse 
architecture schoolB of making it too 
easy for architecture graduates to get 
on to the two-year dlplomfl ^urK 
which follows a year in professional 
practice. 

They say: “It is bard to justify the 

lack of quality bar in the progression of 
student architects from degree to dl- 
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such as the Jarratt inquiry on efficien- 
cy, the role of the University Grants 
Committee, research selectivity and 
salaries, which combined to produce 
the longest — and roost complicated — 
agenda vice chancellors have yet had 
to face. 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals Is following up the 
residential meeting with a special one- 
day open conference in London next 
month to further discuss the Green 
Paper. 
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Clerical pay 
offer set 
to improve 

Vice chancellors have opened the door 
to a higher pay offer to university 
clerical staff and technicians - but any 
breakthrough on academic salaries is 
to await crucial talks on funding with 
Sir Keith Joseph , Secretary of State for 
Education. 

Following the vice chancellors' dis- 
cussions during their residential meet- 
ing in Leicester this week, negotiations 
have been fixed with the technicians 
for October 9 and with clerical staff for 
October 17. 

But troy increase in the offer, current- 
ly 4 per cent, is likely to be small. Vice 
chancellor# are looking at settlements 
elsewhere, in the health service of 4.5 
per cent and - the civil service at 4.9 per 
cent, as indications of what similar 
employers can afford. 

Both groups are said to have been 
angered when the universities agreed 
to pay 4 per cent on account to 
academics, essentially to avoid higher 
national insurance contributions which 
come into effect early next month, but 
decided against doing the same for the 
lower paid ancillary workers, most of 
whom would not be affected. 

No date has been fixed for a meeting 
between the vice chancellors and Sir 
Keith, and before that occurs, there is 
no likelihood of a meeting either of 
Committee A, or of the negotiating 
body for clinical academics, both of 
whom were due to settle their claims 
last April. 

The executive of ihe Association of 
University Teachers meets today to 
review the position, with members 
already angered by the vice chancel- 
lors’ approach to Sir Keith on stmetu- 


lora' approach to Sir Keith on structu- 
ral reforms and possible differential 
salaries between institutions within 
national frameworks. Industrial action 
was likely to be discussed, but union 




negotiations which could lead to an 
imposed award. 

There are clear indications that 
college lecturers are accepting a 
phased offer of 5 per cent from April 1 
and 2 per cent from December i 
coupled with the prized automatic 
transfer from the top of the lowest 
salary scales. 

A special salaries council of the main 
union meets on Monday, but already 
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is expensive whep compared 


with most other disciplines." 

They suggest that tne full-time two- 
year diploma course should be re- 
placed by continuing part-time study, 
as adapted by other similar profes- 
sions. "It is not at all clear why 
architecture has felt the need for such a 
different system,” they say. 

They also criticize architecture 
schools for being idiosyncratic and out 
of touch. They say that architecture 
schools alone have failed to create 
links with other technological depart- 
ments. ‘ 

■ They alio say that the treatment of 

■ • . ■ .’ • . " 'I *' • • . - ■ 

' , continued on page i 


of the National Association of 
Teachers to Further and Higher 
Education registering their decisions 
with national officials have voted to 
accept. 

Of more than 100 of the union’s 770 
branches voting so far only S have 
rejected the deal, despite recom- 
mendations from a number of regional 
executives and advice circulated By the 
union's Broad Left group. 

The voting pattern so Tar calls into 
. lestlon the authority of the Broad 




transferring the views of members and 
an expected decision on Monday to 
accept will prove a bitter political 
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vfacDowall hits back at Browne report 
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Dilemma for extramural studies 


Don't walk before me, I may not 
follow, 

Don't walk behind me, I may not 
lead, 

Just walk beside me, and be my 
friend. 


Sir. - I am writing in response to the 
comments by Mr Noel Thompson, 
under -secretary at the DES, about the 
responsible body work of extramural 
departments ( TtlES , September 20). 
Departments such as my own have, for 
many years, done in good measure all 
the good things that Mr Thompson 
now advocates and I totally reject his 


criticisms. 

Your report did not go on to men- 
tion the considerable irony contained 


in Mr Thompson's comments. It was 
only 12 months or so ago that this same 


That piece of advice by Albert Ca mus 
Is one of the many Hems In Mary 
O'Hara’s latest book Celebration of 
Isovt which Is a collection of her 
favourite prose ond poetry- With 
ample opportunity to reau as she 
travels around the world she marks 
passages dial appeal to ber because 
they are well crafted, or beautiful, or 
witty, or cast a new light on familiar 
or stole truths. The result Is a 
testimony lo the Imaginative breadth 
and occasional eccentricity of a lively . 
mind. 


only 12 monuis or so ago uhh um miw 
civil servant was closely involved in 
framing the so-called ‘ formula" for 


Mary O’lrara plays the harp and 
sings her own ana many other songs. 
She fa a troubadour. Her presence on 
the stage creates a serenity that Is 
quite exceptional. Her husband, the 
poet Richard Selig, died within 15 
months of their marriage (some of his 
unpublished poems arc in the book) 
and Mary, after singing for a few 
more years, entered the Benedictine 
monastery of Stanbrook (best known 
for the correspondence between a 
former Abbess and Bernard Shaw) 
and stayed there for 12 years. Her 
return to civilian life was announced 
with a concert In the Festival Hall and 
she has never looked back. Now she 
has married again and 1 pray far 
their happiness. 


responsible body funding which is now 
hindering many extramural depart- 
ments, including my own, from achiev- 
ing just those educational results that 
both he and I wont. 

In the same address, extramural 
departments were criticized for not 
taking mature students on degree 
courses. Mr Thompson does not 
appear to realize that decisions about 
entry to degree courses arc almost 
always made, quite properly, by the 
subject department concerned. I hap- 
pen to agree with Mr Thompson that 
the number of mature students should 
increase, but he was aiming for the 
wrong target by criticizing extramural 
departments for the present position. 
(To alleviate this problem some ex- 
tramural departments, including my 
own, offer courses to assist mature 
students registered for London exter- 
nal degrees. None of us would claim 
though that this is enough. 


Finally, following the visit by Mr 
Thompson to one North American 
university, we are told that American 
continuing education provides the 
model for British extramural depart- 
ments of the future. As someone who 
has visited more than one American 
continuing education department, I 
have no doubt that the best British 
extramural departments work within a 
system superior to that in the Umted 
States. , . . 

What should we think of a critic who 
helps to set up a system that hinders 
the achievement or the aims he advo- 
cates? And who critirizes us for not 
doing something which he should 
know it is not generally in our power to 
do? And who draws simplistic conclu- 
sions on the basis of an extremely 
limited experience? 1 would not claim 
that any extramural department was 
perfect. We are goad enough, howev- 
er, to expect that, if criticisms are to be 
made, they should be less confused 
and better informed than this. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. J. THOMAS. 

Director of Extramural Studies, 
University of Bristol. 


Sir, - After returning home last Friday 
from a DES course at Oxford on 


ary at the DES in the THES headlined 
“Extramural rap from DES". 

Mr Noel Thompson’s remarks were 
indeed their usual mixture of chal- 
lenge, provocation and sharp analysis 
andthey were listened to attentively by 
all present. There was considerable 
agreement with much, if not all, that 
he said, and his contribution provided 
valuable material for consideration 
later in the course. 

What your report does not make 
clear was that the session consisted not 
only of the talk by Noel Thompson but 
also what the chairman described as 
“talk-back”, in which one extramural 
director after another explained to Mr 
Thompson that his perception of the 
current work of university adult educa- 
tion departments is misguided, based it 
appears on outdated experience and 
partial information. 

Hie “talk-back” should have left Mr 
Thompson in no doubt that university 
adult education departments share 
many of his objectives but do not 
believe that the DES always knows the 
best ways of achieving them. In par- 
ticular, ft was emphasized that the new 
DES funding formula, with its obses- 
sion with crude quantity assessment 
and market comnetition between uni- 


Power of US 
scholarship 


by David Jobbins 

- ^duration that National Front 

Afirm dec arauon was ent| _ 


A®?' Patrick Harrington was enii- 


and market competition between uni- different from those of students of 


"Responsible Bodies: Problems and 
Issues” which I (and I think most 
participants) thought was an oppor- 
tunity tor a “full and frank exchange of 
views", I was more than a nule 


versifies, will inhibit many of the aims 
which we share with Noel Thompson. 


Sir, - It is a pity that Professor Vhu 
(THES, September 20) devoted S 
one sentence to ancient philosonlnii 
his survey of the state of cto 
studies. The tendency to relegate 
to a specialist sideline as far aicW 
cists in this country in general m 
concerned may have something to a 
with the increasing predominate 4 
American scholars (and British a 
patriates) in the field which Profess 
Walsh rightly detects. Moreotn 
much of the interest in America hu a 
the past been in philosophy rather fa 
in classics departments; the Impfe 
tions of such a trend here are the men 
worrying given the highly departs© 
talized nature of some British united 
ties. (Oxford has always been a ih& 
case where this issue is concerned.) 

The conversion of ancient phUmo 
phy, as far as classicists are concerned, 
to a specialist option for classics s» 
dents taught entirely by membend 
philosophy departments would be te - ' 
neficial neither for classics as a w!x& 
nor for ancient philosophy in paitri- 
lar; the ethos ot a philosophy depart 
ment , and the main interests of itsstaS 
and students, are necessarily ndxi 
different from those of students of 


,led “sTof North London would 
EeSeSsed the escalating crisis, the 
retiring director said this 

W nr David MacDowall, who is taking 
?2ESnent from PNL, criticized 
f.«ndent report published last 
to tackle what he 

Ssrrwss 

^'resisted the criticism of manage- 
Hour by Miss Sheila Browne, 


principal of Newnham College. 

Putting the blame firmly on lLEA's 
senior politicians, Dr MacDowall said: 

“The view the polytechnic took from 
the word go was that it was axiomatic 
that no-one should have any action 
taken against him because of his views , 
but that he was liable if in any way he 
brenched the institution's rules and 
regulations. 


“The report is wrong in suggesting 
this principle was subscribed toby the 
ILEA. I have evidence that from May 


1984 ILEA put extreme pressure on 
roe to exclude Mr Harrington simply 
because of his views. 

“I find this evidence has not been 
either taken much note of or followed 
up by the inquiry." 

He claimed that in early May 1984 a 
senior officer bad told him of his 


recommendation to Mr Neil Fletcher, 
chair of ILEA’s further and higher 
education committee, that Mr Har- 
rington should not be treated dif- 
ferently from a student who belonged 
to the Socialist Workers Party. 

“He said a letter was to be sent from 
the leader of the authority indicating 
that Mr Harrington was entitled to be 
educated provided he did not breach 
the rules of the institution. 

“But no such letter was sent ... On 
May 14 the officer changed his tune 
ana urged me to exclude Mr Harring- 
ton from the polytechnic." 

Dr MacDowall denied the sugges- 
tion that the polytechnic management 
had been supine about the impending 
crisis. Complaints by students about 
Mr Harrington's presence had been 
thoroughly investigated but no evi- 
dence found of a breach of the rules. A 


complaint by Mr Harrington against 
the protestors was stymied when some 
staff refused to identify students for 
internal disciplinary action. 

It was at this stage that Mr Harring- 
ton resorted to the courts. The gov- 
ernors took the view that the principle 
of double jeopardy precluded any 
internal disciplinary action. 

He believes that a statement from 
ILEA would have isolated the SWF 


Staff protest 
against adult 
studies move 


activists, both in the polytechnic and 
nutslde and secured tne collaboration 


outside and secured the collaboration 
of staff. . , , . . 

Miss Browne said last week the 
report was not Intended to point the 
finger at one person, but was a critic- 
ism of the entire management. 

n . > ..J nn ThomM 


Patrick Harrington said on Thames 
Television that he hoped the report 
separated Dr MacDowall, “who did 
his best”, from the court of governors. 


Senate 

quashes 


v-c’s plan 


by Peter Aspden 

■n* senate of Brunei University has 


surprised to read a summary of the 
opening address by the under-secret- 


which we share with Noel Thompson. 
Yours faithfully, 

ROGER FIELDHOUSE, 

Senior Lecturer, 

Department of Adult and Continuing 
Education, 

University of Leeds. 


antiquity (which is not to say that tab 
cannot learn from the other). 


Reply to Right 


Alma's alma mater 


cannot learn from the other). 

For the record, the major growl 
nrea in the study of ancient philosophy 
in recent years has not just been inibe 
still rather esoteric world of Nwpk 
tonism, but in all areas of post- 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. W. SHARPLES, 
Department of Greek, 
University College, London. 


The Scent of the Rosea was the title 
of her autobiography. 


The theme of the new book is Love , 
which you may sometimes think Is 
overrated but will change your mind 
when you dip Into the book. It is 
tempting to quote poetry, hut I think 
some of the prose Is better. She 
quotes Nietzsche that the growth of 
wisdom can be Judged accurately by 
the decline of Ill-temper. On that 
basis she Is one of the wisest people I 
know. And she has chosen some 
unusual and devastating pieces,. like 
Chief Seal Ill's letter to Ihe President 
of the United States In 1885. 'There Is 
no quiet place In the white man's 
cities. . .And what Is there to life If a 
man cannot hear the lovely cry of the 
whippoorwill or the argument of the 
frogs around ihe pond at night?" 


frogs around Ihe pond at night r* 

The most profound piece is from 
Victor Frauds Men's Search for 
Meaning - his recognition while 


Sir, - 1 have onlyjust had an opportun- 
ity to read Dr Levy’s letter (THES, 
September 16). In response to his 
somewhat emotive comments about 
the meeting of the sociology section of 
the British Association may 1 make the 
following paints in reply. 

1. The programme for the association 
was publ ished some months in advance 
of the meeting and the subject of my 
address was known for nearly a year. 
The sessions were open to all who 
wished to pay the conference fee. 

2. No one left half way through to 
write a newspaper article suggesting 
that the New Right should be a target 
for special investigation. 

3. The discussions focused on the 
published work of the New Right aru^ 
not on fabricated newspaper accounts 
of their activities. 

The meeting was an attempt to 
engage seriously with the New Right 
on the level of ideas, and had any of the 
New Right been in attendance their 
views would have received the same 
careful and courteous consideration as 
others, according to the conventions of 
civilized academic discourse. 

Yours sincerely, 

ROBERT MOORE, 

University of Aberdeen. 


h:. 




Discrimination 

Sir, - Martin Colman’s article (JM 
September 13) reminded meofBj 

.Inunhl.r’t .,nr>rii'nPP. when SDIlIWi 


effectively quashed a radical plan by 
the vice chancellor, Professor Richard 
Bishop, to make individual depart- 
ments more responsible for running 
their own budgets. 

Professor Bishop’s plan, unveiled in 
July, urged that all university depart- 
ments made up any financial shortfall 
within two years, or faced possible 

The proposal was one of a number of 
Janatt-type recommendations which 
he hoped to see adopted within months 
to enable Brunei to cope with 
threatened funding cuts over the next 
few ye are, 

But in a stormy senate meeting, 
lecturers told him that the plan went 
too far in too short a space of time. 



1 IrJ 



daughter’s experience when applyira 
to universities and polytechnic ip 
year. She and her friend, hamt 
similar O level results and sow 
experience, applied for the sue 
courses at the same institutions. Ox 
university offered conditional pUcd® 
both, without interviewing eitherjW 
demanded higher A level grades mw 


They rejected a bid to implement the 
proposals within three months, and 
instead set up a working party to 
investigate ways of increasing external 
funding. 

The university’s Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers official, Mrs Lisanne 
Radice, said she welcomed the vice 


A trio of vice chancellors turned up at Lancaster 
University's Graduate Association 
weekend, at which a portrait of^e^the men. Sir 
Charles Carter (left) was unveiled. Sir Charles, 




chancellor Professor Philip ReynoiosAcenire; v 
retires this month, and his successor, Professor 
Harold Hanham (right) . 


Plans for a restructuring of adult 
education in Surrey have met with 
bitter resistance from staff. 

A proposal to dispense with the 
existing 12 local adult education insti- 
tutes and create four new adult educa- 
tion colleges is lo go before the 
county's education committee next 
week- 

A crucial meeting was today being 
held between institute principals who 
have vehemently opposed the plan, 
and the steering committee responsi- 
ble for its design. 

Principals and chairmen of manage- 
ment committees at all 12 institutes 
have unanimously rejected tne 
scheme. Staff, who arc contesting its 
implementation through the National 
Association of Teachera in Further and 
Higher Education, have demanded 
detailed consultations, and are con- 
sidering a ballot on industrial action. 

A report drawn up by the principals 
is being presented to members of tne 
steering commilte. The report warns 
that implementation of the newplanis 
likely to cost an additional E155.9UU 
oveT three years through staff reorga- 
nization, administrative changes and 
loss of student fee income. 

The principals argue that at present 
adult education provides a highly 
Localized service, and has been so 
successful that it has acquired a nation- 
al reputation. . ... 

They feaT the new scheme will sever 
grassroots Unfa and make the service 
more remote. They argue that as a 
result student numbers will drop, and 
the revenue from fees will be dramati- 
cally reduced. . 

TTie principals have called on tne 
steering committee to consider a com- 
prehensive review of adult education, 
while retaining the existing stn icture 
for the next three yean, and the 
introduction of new techniques to 
i I boost fee income. , , 

I Under the steering committees 
! proposals a new staffing structure 
would involve the loss of eight posts 
— 1 arhiit education service. Four 


Architecture 
under fire 


dcmanucu lugiier a icvci 
my daughter than from her friend; uw 
one nolytedmic rejected my daughw 


chancellor’s objective in seeking to 
maintain overall funding rather than 
contemplate closures and cutbacks. 

"But these particular proposals 
would have had disastrous conseau- 
esces on academic standards and the 
cohesiveness of the academic com- 
munity, " she said after the meeting. 

She also added that the plan's im- 
plications for the university's contrac- 
tual obligations to its staff had not been 
properly thought through. The work- 
ing party would look at means of 1 
increasing external funding in a de- 
liberate and considered manner, she 
aid. 

Professor Bishop’s plan, which ho 
admitted represented a “high risk 
policy”, was the most radical adminis- 
trative shake-up of a university pro- 
duced so far in the wake of the Jarratt 
committee recommendations on effi- 
ciency. 

Itt most controversial element was 
me treatment of departments as small 
tadnesses, which could share the task 
of earning extra funds among members 
of staff and monitor their perform- 
«oces, 

Tmfessor Bishop said when laun- 
c mng Ihe plan that if the university 
'primed it and continued on its present 
course, his prediction was “at worst 
TOiptey and, at bfcst,.p total loss of 
ne pride and the fun of scholarship, In 
teach mo and rftw*nrrh ** 
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Sir, - 1 eqjoyed the even-handedness 
with which you Illustrated Alma 
Evers's eulogistic article describing 
her term as a Fellow of Keble (THES, 
September 20) with a photograph of 


the New Court at Corpus Chrlstl 
College, Cambridge. 

Yours Indy, 

peter Willis, 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 


one polytechnic rejected my dauglw 
while accepting her friend. 

Elsewhere, tne offers were coopj 
rahlc, mi that 1 assume that 
reports were cqunlly favourabfcw 
both girls. The only difference m\ 
could pinpoint was that my daup« 
has nn obviously Asian 

It seems to me a pity ihat Mam 
Colman assumed that any racial 
munition in admissions pro* 1 ®® 
would be accidental, 
address himself to the posdMJj Sr 
in some institutions at least, it couio^ 


in some instiiut 
deliberate. 
Yours faithful! 


Evolutionism 


camp that "love Is the ultimate and 
the highest goal to which man can 
aspire" and that "the snlvntlon of 
man la through love and In love”. His 
wife died krone of the camps, but he 
still spoke to her; "selmeaseal upon 
thy heart, love Is as strong as death". 

Bid Mary also bubbles with laugh- 
ter and not surprisingly quotes Ber- 
nard Shaw that "seriousness is a 
small man's affectation of great- 
ness". She makes her own comment 


Sir, - In his review of Jean-Plerre 
Changeux's Neuronal Man: /he biolo- 
gy of mind (THES, August 23), Stuart 
Sutherland writes that "despite the 
dramatic progress in our understand- 
ing of the brain ... the goal of 
explaining the human mind remains as 
distant as ever". May this not be 
because we cannot leap straight from 
biology to such concepts as conscious- 
ness and mind? 


Civil liberties 


Sums check 


Yours faithfully, 
SYLVIA QURESHI, 
121 Crabtree Lane, 
Bromsgrovc, 
Worcestershire. 


Sir, - Further to the piece in Don’s 
Diary (THES, September 20), the 
Babbatical officers of the University of 
Sussex Union would like to reaffirm its 


Sir, Among the commotion over the 
possible closure of schools of 


total support for Sussex NCCL, in its 
investigation into the university's dlsd- 


architecture, nobody has checked the 
University Grant Committee’s sums. 

There' were 28,244 UK-registered 
architects ih 1983. The Esher Report 
believed (erroneously) that this num- 
ber would grow to more than 32,000 in 
1992 and wanted to stabilize the size of 
the profession at that level. The 
Architecture Intakes Working Party 
has set a limit of 700 p.a. intake to Part 
2 architecture courses. 

Even if all these students eventually 
registered and then all worked for 40 
years (i.e. to age 65+) this would in the 
EPfr™ P[° duce a profession of only 
28,000 architects. Dropouts and ear- 
urn retirement would reduce this fi- 
gure to well below 25,000. The decline 


Ernst Mayr, doyen of modern evolu- 
mists, made a fundamental distino- 


that laughter Quickly pricks the bub- 
ble of affectation. 


tionists, made a fundamental 
tion between functional btolo; 


So let me end with my wife's 
favourite poem, by Lord Dunsany: 


siology, biochemistry etc) and evolu- 
tionary biology (which has the whole 
of life for Its province). Is not the 
emergence of animal intelligence an 
evolutionary topic? And is it not 


academic discipline for non-academic 
offences. 

This year first years registering as 
students will again be obliged to sign a 
declaration abiding by the universtty’s 


'And were you pleased? 1 , they 
asked of Helen in Hell. 
'Pleased?' answered she, *when 
all Troy's towers fell; 

And dead were Priam's sons, and 
lost his throne? 

And such a war was fought as 
none had known; 

And even the gods took part; and 

p|| |}££j]|j5€ 

Of me ahnel Pleased? I should 
sgyX.vast’ 


declaration abiding by tne university s 
dlsdptinaiy procedures. In effect, this 
removes tne rights of free speech and 
action, ns at its discretion the universi- : 
ty management can impose (heir view . 


key factor in the emergence of a 
distinctively human intelligence: 


of legitimate” political protest and 
arbitrarily punish individuals. We are 
convinced that tl 


rationed thought, theoretical under- 
standing, mind? 

If so, what we need is an evolution- 
ary theory of the antecedents, origin, 
and semantic principles of language. In 
his Principles of Language and M/nd 
T. P. Waldron has provided such a . 
theory. Is it not time we stopped trying : 
to study meaning and mind in the 
Dbvsiology Inb.? 


convinced that the student disciplinary 
panel Is an infringement of civil liber- 
ties at Sussex University. 

Youra faithfully, 

TY GODDARD. Valerie Malnstone. 
Sally Hunt, Dominic Lees, Paul Bish, 
University of Sussex Union 


Slave labour 

Sir, - What would have been Profe&j 
John Roberts’ reaction » « 
submitted by one of 
dents at Southampton ®^!jor to* 


the Mason-Dixon fine, pnor ^ 
American Civil War 


American Civil war ™ ^ 
mention the presence 01 s 10 .^ 
second instalment of hi* » ^ ^ 
series “Triumph, of “C 
mainly with ancient Grew* 
even a reference in passing in 
based on slavery. 


continued from front page 
technology is a controversial and un- 
settled Issue in almost all the schools. 
The development of creative talent Is 
id to the exclusion of any 


Scientists attack cuts 
as ‘act of vandalism’ 


from the adult education seme®;™™ 
n.n) mrlnmnnh would b« appointed tO_ 


new principals would be appointed to 
head the new colleges, and the post of 
dm nrincioal would be created at each 


rice principal 
institution. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


encouraged to tne exuusiu». w. — # 
emphasis on technology and econo- 


Britain’s particle physicists met in 
London this week to reaffirm their 
opposition to the Kendrew rommU- 
tee's recommendations to cut funding 
for their subject - whit* they called an 
act of scientific vandalism. 

Over 100 physicists gathered at 


inn anu ineicvimi. um rv — : — ® 

pparently pass through the imperial College and 
Shout gaining any grasp of tion criticizing Sir John Kendrew 
idence. 8 practical const™* report on Brilfih partopation to parti 


m When technological subjects are 
presented they tend to either to be 
treated at too advanced a level or else, 
superficially, so that the studoits tad 
them boring and Irrelevant. Many 
students apparently pass through the 
colleges without gaining any grasp of 
building science, practical const™* 
tion technology and economics which 
are crucial aspects of design work. 

Tta inspertora highlight “an ele- 
ment of Indulgence" Tn the treatment 
of contextual studies. They _ say toe 
lectures and slide presentations are 
costly and time-consuming, yet me 
students do not bother to take notes. 
They are allowed merely to absorb 
atmosphere” and develop an 
architectural personality ■ . 

They are also disturbed by the 
extent to which students are permitted 


However, there is still a group on the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils which sees 25 per cent as a 
minimum cut, and this wm 1 made clear 
to Sir Keith In the board s adytee to 
accept Kendrew’* recommendations. 

The physicists’ resolution says many 
of the Kendrew report’s conclusions 
are Illogical and unrealistic, and argues 
that asking for a 25 per coin cut in the 
CERN budget would be seen as scien- 
tific vandalism by our European part- 


Poly strike 
threat recedes 


cle physics. The report called for a 25 
percentcut In Brilin'i paym«t'°the 
European Centre to Nucloei Re- 
KarchfCERN))"?™™^ 


The meeting also agreed that a cut of 
25 per cent in the domestic funding for 
high-energy physics would prevent 

unes the government to accept the 


Liverpool Polytechnic is today enroU- 
ing students for the new term, despite 
having been closed for a one-day 
stoppage earlier this week, and ta 
defiance of the financial threat still 

lia 3fSLmBtoitage by the caretaker’s 
union - as part ofUveipool's one day 
protest action against government cash 
restrictions - meant the polytedutic 
stayed Bhut on Wednesday, when the 
first students should have been enrol- 
led. Instead, Mr John McKenzie, the 
rector, delayed the procure. 

The lecturers -members ofNatine- 


SSsEHSi &B3S&&S 


th ESS decretory of state for tory to p 
oducBtfonrad reiencef who is now ctagges. 
SL th* committee’s report. . c 


1 and to think more about 
collaboration in high-energy 


wiuwuuu — — . :— i. rmnnrt 010031 coiauwiauui. 

considering the committee s report. » Md ^ chancea 0 f spreading 

Professor Tom WbUe _of taperij SKg* ol CERN among more mem- 


not toMcept the Kendrew nits. Other 


rruieaawi - cost 01 USRT' among 

Colleie. who convened the meeting, 

said he stfil believed addition, the resolution calls for 

be done to bifluaice the gowr <?ther an increase in the DES science vote to 


^eabiVto7n&e good workin 
those conditions, they pow* out 


Ash, a membor of the committee 

™ . , „,^nr nf Tmnft- 


leaching and research.” 1 compare noiea. ■ — — ^ d- * __ 

College and council staffs at _ recmip 

Vgvut . d«do( .-yrt^MnSSiLE ffie work the Inta. do j- ta or p* 


toe practice is wbmwm* nrirl 

staffing resources m toe' 1 “jJ 
deprives students of the chance to 
compare notes. _ . 




HSTBtaMMtaSr*-. 

figure was a negotiating target. 


redress what it calls the desperate 
underfunding of UK civil sdence.The 
mood of the meeting, as one physicist 
nut it, was that “the ills of the rest of 
the scientific community won t be 
solved by slashing particle physics . 


polytechnic and In the city as a whole, 
not to take part in an indefinite strike. 
This action was called off earlier in the 
week, when the town hall workers 
union voted against it. 

The polytechnic's financial future is 
stfil uncertain. But Mr McKenzie said 
that senior members of the National 
Advisory body and the Council for 
National Academic Awards, whom he 


d meeting, as one physicist in anonai awh. — — — 
that “the ills of the rest of met this week, had weed with the 
be polytechjl* ded,Um > go ahead 
iflshine oartlcfc physics”. with business as usual. 


PETER BERLINER 
110 Guilford Street, WCi. 


German teaching 


PatrirJr Nutlw.ns 


Yours truly ' • 1 

IAN SINCLAIR, • ' J ■ • : , 
’69 CarlVle ROnti; Cambridge.' 


Letters for publication should arrive by 
Tuesday morning. They shonld be as 
short as possible and written on one 
side of the paper. The. editor reserves 




wuuia reouce this fl- t „ nenfl * 

ESuHfi h8 t*» ^.P 00 - The decline Sir, - I am trying to help » ■ K 
SISpH ° ata .° St . “““lately »»- colleague who is 
cause Esher overlooked a bulge m the study of the leaching oi Ga Z a Mi 
MP profile wWd, will soongreally EngLd. Can any of I"*"# 
slS 886 Tet remcnts fre™ toe profes- supply information aboul 

Perhnrw a,- a where German was fifl| 

JEm wc ?? not need to close any Into schools or univerutie* a# 

ft&r -ar sxge* 

P.D. HUDSON, ... would be most helpful- • 

Yours truly. 


losses among college staff and 
ojner local authority employees are 
ujcvi table under the Manpower Ser- 
Commission's plan for the new 
w>- year Youth Training Scheme, the 


f I IKUUlUaL OWtiwUV, II**- 

authorities wameu this week. . . niimh . r Ul auw . „„ r — 

« u now clear that they wifi be duced m Me ds" places - 

jjyd to close a large proportion of prorides for P®”® present provided 
5* existae YTS ^ojects and will fe bn d that gte atprw^Hy agcn . 

““to™ 11 * funding toe ty l^f^S^hfemployeTS. to be cut 


special needs premium is not nearly 
enough to replace this; 

• Not only will providers get less per 
nlace than under the present Mode B 

> r 


remainder. 


Yours Indy, . ’ , . r- 

J. H. HIGGINSON, ‘ 

12 Su Lawrence For&tal, ► .jj. 


tropotitan Author^ 

cation officer. -Raid 



afterwards: a peat deal of Ss^om to/MSC agre« arc = 

pain ahead for *e autoonttoaodjoj ^ ' SSSKom have eSgh to replace this; 

g&Kft ‘he 80 P roj6Ct8 U „n inSSdSS* 1 on toe existing « Not on | y WiU providers get fossper 
The authorities have been teftjii w ych the Education Secretory p i ac0 than under the present Mode B 

Hnuht that their scheme roll be * refuses to exempt from spendfaig arrangements for special needs 

duced in number and in size- tocpl o penalties say that this wfilraean thqr youngsters, but they wdlooly ^ 
nrnvides foT “special needs P' ac ^j BO t be able to run YTS projects forpmees^ while they are actually filled; 

much more ^ 

by local authorities or vomn heavily. . ' . which are run under the present Mode 

Til, Is became. aTS. the rome ftmdins «•.«*? 


their trainees in place of adult workers 
or make profit out of their work; 


• The MSC is hoping to encourage 
private firms to take on many of the 
special needs youngsters and is willing 


Many in the meeting concluded that 
the commission was trying to postpone 
the finance problems and keep some 




the finance problems anu Keep mnw 
local authority provision intact until 
the runup to next general election. 


the runup to the next general eiecnon. 
By thro it will becomoctear whether 


last iS? 0 * with “P MSC officiais .^ffifev^thS llte cuW wifi go- ± ' bl£ ^gr&ijt is hot, meant, to cSved'by employers, ' SttboritieTa^ GowSitentmay 

■B Week confirmwi ih». g „thr.HfipV But It IS believeu Mllt EWrtam <yf • Tn® , m thn • henw losses Udder, the niw, anang* , auroomics. ^ 


funding, under which 
ino a scheme will get a 
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! DON'S 
DIARY 


research officers and projects. 
Perhaps our future research applica- 
tions should include equipment - 
tents. 


WEDNESDAY 


r- 







Who is Don anyway? My dictionary 
says he’s a Spanish nobleman, a 
swell, or a college authority. If he’s 
donnish he has the air of a don , if he 
displays donnism he’s given to self- 
importance, if he’s Don Juan he’s an 
attractive profligate - whatl There 
can’t be many of those around in 
universities. Pm not any of these. 

Sal’s dinry. 


Back in my office again, and it s 
raining outside. This is not a jet- 
setting or even a very sociable diary. 
1 finish a paper for the British 
Educational Research Association 
annual conference to be held in a 
couple of weeks, think about a papet 
for a September conference on man- 
aging change in special education, 
and try to make sense of some data 
from a project on curriculum option 
choice. 

My colleague on this last project 
now has a job in Edinburgh, 1 am in 
Lancaster and for complex reasons 
the data is on a computer in London - 
which makes analysis and writing-up 
a tricky business. 


Maybe this could just be 


THURSDAY 

Sunshine, and a brisk early walk 


MONDAY 


I’ve only been head of department 
for two weeks and this is the third 


request for a report on the depart- 
ment's activities and ambitions, plans 


and personnel. It’s mainly to heft the 
university plan into the late 1980s 
which by my reckoning arrives next 
January 1. Still the exercise has 
helped me get to know the ^ast, 


the 


present and hopeful future o: 
department quickly. nar ta 

It was a pleasant surprise to really topics, 

learn how much has been done since I w 
our department was founded in 1967 
and what exciting plans there are for 
the future - notwithstanding my 
colleague Nev Bennett’s imminent 
departure for Exeter and a life- 
sentence of laugliing at the jokes of 
chairman Wragg. 

Once irritation and annoyance at 
the nature and timing of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee requests 
had worn off it was nice to see the 
positive thinking generated. Cynics 
may say that threats concentrate the 
mind wonderfully, but most em- 
livemti 


around the campus to sniff the air 
from the sea on one side, the fell on 
the other and the Lakeland moun- 
tains in the distance - geographically, 
the university is in a most attractive 
position. 

Today I have one of those days I 
used to think being an academic was 
all about. I plan my undergraduate 
course on “race ana education” for 
next term, becoming absorbed in 
working out lecture titles and semi- 
tasks, reading lists and essay 


. wander through the library 
checking books and articles, watch- 
ing bits of the video to be used and 
inevitably spend a couple of hours 
browsing among quiet shelves - there 
is time to think it you make it. The 
role of the academic is not well- 
documented, despite a large litera- 
ture of the Lucky Jim, History Man 


,y fc 


ployees of universities do realize how 
privileged they are and how expen- 
sive their institutions are, and they 
are more than prepared to increase 
their efficiency, respond to the needs 


of the 


economy, generate new 
sources of funding, develop new 
ideas, etc without being bullied and 
threatened. 

However, they do wish the exer- 
cise wasn’t presented in such zero 
sum terms - "cut or else”. And can 
we be sure that the money "saved” 
will really go to inner city nursery 
schools, to educating handicapped 
teenagers or to Ethiopia - rather 
than on another Falklands runway? 


s an expanding job you learn 
about as you go along - learning to 
teach, examine, research, write, and 
to get on with colleagues - learning 
about the committees, panels, advis- 
ory bodies, steering committees and 
editorial boards you will end up op, 
learning the Machiavellian skills of 
administration, negotiation with 
publishers, research-grant bodies. 


government departments, local au- 
tnc 


tiorities, industry and the hundred 
other tasks being “a don” entails. 

In future we will need to clarify the 
skills needed to be a successful 
academic more and do a bettor PR 
Job at demonstrating the depth and 
extent of skills, duties and responsi- 
bilities. 


FRIDAY 


TUESDAY 


A level results day and many mes- 
sages from UCCA ' 


9am and here l am at m^desk seeing 


how quickly 1 can pass bits of paper 
from one side to the other. One 
advantage- about being head of de- 

E artment is that Joan opens my 
stlere for me - a skill l never really 
mastered - and fields phone calls. 1 
don't subscribe to any notions that 
women make better or worse bosses 
than men, but at least I’ll get my own 
coffee. 

I'm already beginning to under- 
stand the knowing smiles from other 
professorial directions when I 
asserted that it must be possible to 
teach, research, write, do ail the 
other academic things and he head of 
department! Something will have to 
go, but no doubt JarraU-type effl- 


My heart goes 
out to all those families chewing their 
nails. I’ve done it three times as a 
parent. "Oh God, will they take me 
with B, C, D, when they said B, C, C, 
?” “Telephone and find out.”. It's not 


so easy when you are on the other 
if the telephone. This is where 


end o 

wc could be honest. "Well, actually, 
you would have got in with those 
grades a couple of years ago, but 
wq’vq had our quota reduced and we 
can ask for higher grades.” 

I’m depressed at the absence of 
manual parentage among the suc- 
cessful students. Numbers of women 
being admitted can be checked and 
this is high in our department. 


But there is no way of checking 
whether we arc admitting ethnic 


clencjr will help. 


I did go on a splendid two-day 
course at Surrey University on 
“Leadership for Heads of Depart- 
ments'*. We did wonderful simula- 
tion exercises organizing the Depart- 
ment of Astro-Linguistics, which 
contained the biggest bunch • of 
bloody-minded academics you were 
ever likely to meet (outside your own 
department?), Wc also watched John 
Cleese films on how not to run 
meetings end how to avoid taking 
administrative work home. 
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New gunslinger at theESRC Corral 


by Paul Flather 

ft has been quite a baptism for 
Suzanne Reeve. She Is coming to the 
end of her first month as secretory of 
the Economic and Social Research 
Council - baring taken over at the 
moment when the council lost Its top 
three officers. 

Mrs Reeve replaced Dr Cyril 
Smith, secretory since 1976, who 
retired and is now a research consul- 
tant. The deputy secretory, Mrs 
Catherine Cunningham, has just 
moved to the Cabinet Office. And the 
chairman, Sir Douglas Hague, fa 
convalescing following a heart attack 
and fa not due back until the end of 
October. 

Mrs Reeve fa a fen of old westerns. 
So with true grit she has steeled 
herself to do whatever has been 
necessary - stepping In to chair 
meetings, getting to know all the 
staff, and ensuring that all Sir Doug- 
las's plans are carried out. 

She served for a while as Joint 
secretary to the "transmitted de- 
privation" programme Initiated by 
Sir Keith Joseph when he was Secre- 
tory of State for Social Services, and 
fended jointly by the ESRC and the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security. Mrs Reeve joined the DHSS 
after working In the Home Office 
Research Unit and was responsible 
for what seemed a backwater, arthrl- 



have missed for anything, untU a. 
change of government in 1974 r? 
left the Civil Service to have cbUdm 
and spent some time ta aS: 
before rejoining the DHSS. ^ 
She Jumped at the 



because it would allow her faJ? 
bine her Interests In administratis 
and In research. “"wraiKi 

“I have always been boil** 
about the gap between those who * 
particularly good at research * 
those who are searching despentt 
for good research material. Thertfe 
a great mismatch between the twi 
which needs to be put right,” * 
said. 

Sbe Is aware of the great debates 
over pure versus applied retard ■ 
but Is clear that as the council sped j 


taxpayers' money It needs to pmha 
useful 


tls and rheumatism care. But Sir 
Keith was himself concerned that this 
was a neglected area. Mrs Reeve was 
summoned and travelled the country 
with Sir Keith promoting special 
research projects to combat the 
Illnesses. 

She then spent 18 months under 
the wing of Lord Rothschild in his 
“ think tank”, in a spell she would not 


I research for all custonmSk 
Is in favour of useful work that dca 
not jeopardize the researchers' Inde- 
pendence. 

Her tasks will be to help break 
down the suspicions over social s da 
ce and to ensure that the ESRC b 
taken seriously by all who Bbodd 
take it seriously. 

Her style is crisp,- eoergtik, 
dashing but carefel, more Guj 
Cooper than John Wayne. Sbe b 
above all a “sociable creature". By tf 
accounts she has already created 1 
fizz among council staff. 


Joseph pleads for 
‘healthy enterprise’ 


Warning on 

trained 

obsolescence 


ip between thd two communities council of Imperial College, London, 

face the mutual mistrust which ' "gay that one-off fending by industry 
Id had led to a cultural gap ' did not always fit universities' require- 
ments. 


I thought I’d learned something 
srlui 


but after lunch today was out-man- 
oeuvred by our apace committee, or 
rather our lack-of-space committee, 
whose arithmetic job it is to take 
rooms away from people. There is a 
certain contradiction In dutifully 
attracting outside research grants 


ethn 

Btudents, No information 
ere. is a .disadvantage for minorities: 
wc cannot develop policies to bring 
in more black home-educated stu- 
dents until we khow how (few) there 
nre. 

We ought to.be moving away from 
educating only the white middle-class 
young - we must create the condi- 
tions whereby those formerly ex- 
cluded from higher education can 
join in. Tbis-not only makes econo- 
mic sense - using the talents, and 
training or re- training people of oil 
nges, and backgrounds, it also makes 
social, political, moral and, laBt but 
not least, educational sense. 


by Adriana Caudrey 
Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State for Education, has urged univer- 
sities to seek financial backing from 
industry and commerce, but assured 
them that any additional income would 
not be at the expense of their Govern- 
ment grant. ... ’ 

Sir Keith told a gathering of 
academics, university officers and in- 
dustrialists at Fitzwilliam College, 
Cambridge, this week: “We do not 
think it is healthy for universities to be 
as entirely dependent on the taxpayer 
as they have become. We would hke 
the umversitieL for their own sake, to 
have that increased independence that 
comes from an endowment of their 
own." 

He called for a 1 beneficial rela- 
tionshli 
to rep! 

he said had led to a cultural gap 
between academia and industry. 

According to Sir Keith, universities 
could afford to be more entrepreneu- 
rial without compromising their stan- 
dards. For an industrialist it would be 
an Intimation of immortality to have 
his name associated with an endow- 
ment to a university. 

Sir Keith also called for more ex- 
changes between university and in- 
dustrial staff, as well as more joint 
appointments, industrial sponsorship, 
sandwich courses and consultancy ex- 
changes. ■ 

He said that any questions on the tax 
implications of universities receiving 
supplementary fends from other 
sources would have to be put to the 
Treasury. 

During the conference there were 
murmurs of cynicism both from 
academia and industry, with repre- 
sentatives from both sides complaining 
that the Government was not provid- 


ing incentives for them to forge stron- 
ger links. 

Sir Keith argued that any symbiotic 
relationship between the two com- 
munities should be based on enlight- 
ened self interest. Yet it emerged from 
the symposium that the needs of 
academia and of industry were in some 
ways incompatible. 

For example, Mr Len Peach, IBM’s 
director of personnel and corporate 
affairs, said: "We are concerned that 
our available resources arc fairly distri- 
buted among universities and other 
educational institutions. Thus wc tend 
to avoid sustained or permanent com- 
mitments to one institution.” 

, Mr Edmund Dell, chairman of 
Channel 4, a former Treasury minister 
and a lecturer and member of the 


During the conference industrialists 
bad called for academics to be less 


diffident in seeking sponsorship from 
Dell reminded the 


them. But Mr DeH reminded them of 
the recent report from the Committee 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals 
which said that academics want limits 
to the money they accept from industry 
so that academic standards are not 
compromised. 


Mr Sam Toy, chairman and raanag- 
mgdirector of Ford UK and a graduate 
ofFitzwilliam College, said that gradu- 


College, said that gradu 
ates arrived at his company in the form 
of semi-finished components, because 
they had not received training in the 
specific fields in Which they would be 
working. 

Many in the academic audience 
ed that new technology was de- 
ling so fast that it was a mistake to 


Technology graduates desewe out 
sympathy than arts graduates b»w 
of their poor job prospects, acctrt&f 
to Mr Derek Hornby, chslnnna 
Rank Xerox UK. He was gSvbjjt 
keynote speech at Dundee Univtis] 
this week at the conference of to 
Standing Conference of Arts and So- 
cial Sciences in Universities. . 

Mr Hornby agreed that manWj 
needed some highly specialized gR®- 
otes, for example electronics «■ 
giucers. But he said that unless inq 
had constant retraining their mo* 
ledge wns obsolete witnln five yew 
“The wisdom of today is that & 
formation technology is the nett ton- 
lion. The world belongs to thesdwW 
or the technologist and arts 
conform to that or go under, hew* 
“Cnrccrs for the future will “raj® 
a general appreciation of pcoplei®F 
mentions, societies and Iww tneywu 

rather than delailed knowledge ori® 
technical skill,” he said. 

“1 think the situation of a techno^ 
graduate aged 40 is more seriousj-W 
that of an arts graduate in the 
today.” ^ 

But it was vital that so® 6 
standing of information technology. 
use and its impact, should be 
every arts graduate’s training- a 
minimum, the use of a word procew 
might make reading essays » “ 
easier,” he said. . _ 

There had always been an aeoj- 
ance by arts graduates that they 
unlikely to work permanently fa ^ 
discipline. But this flexibility “ 
look needed to be fostered eaiHeruw 


ve 



make university training too specific, it related to their own amomw^ 


Sally Tomlinson 


7 he author is professor and Head of 
flamewng um*u» 5“ ibe 

fjwl foeifhayfog fiqwlftrp to put tbs'* vj..-* 



Queen’s braced for record 

Queen's University, Belfast, will this 
year enrol the highest number of 
students in its history. With around 
l.oOO freshmen it has been forced to 
close its doors to the UCCA denrino 
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1 the UCCA clearing 

scheme and even to turn away num- 
bers of local applicants. 

Said admissions officer Stirling 
Wisener: “We felt we had committed 
ourselves as folly as we dare and 
decided not to declare vacancies. We 
could have admitted even more but for 
cutbacks in public expenditure.” 

The science faculty has seen the 
biggest expansion. with nwr ann 


and electronic engineering 
the faculties to rigorously 
their targets. This has mc *" t ,u g dto 
the first time the «!«»« J® 
adhere more strictly t0 *v, r the 
raents of an A and two Bs for w 
places in medicine, for exafflP_ ’ 
three Bs for the 95 ^ 

Numbers have also had to __ 
in electronic engineering 
tancy and the vice chancellor, sj*. ^ 
Froggalt, has warned {hat H, aE tsBnil 
kscontinue, admissions te® lj 


Retiring head of 
public relations 


basfotfj 
y infant: 


Strathclyde University has appointed 
a director of public re atrons services 
to improve communications within 
he university and with the puts.de 
world. A good first move could be to 
announce the new post, which has 
not vet been done either internally or 
to the media, although the appoint- 
ment was made over a month ago. 

However, The THES can reveal 
that the new director, who is to 
coordinate the three existing offices 
of information, publications, and 
alumni relations, is Professor Robert 
Kenedi, 64, who retired as Strath- 
clyde's professor of bio-engineenng 
in 1980. He then became associate 



Prestige 
department 
faces axe 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 


Dr Anthony Kenny, Master or Baffiol College, Oxford, makes a point to Mrs Hussey and Sir Keith Joseph. 

Keele bids for first Irish course 


director of Hong Kong Polytechnic. I ^“llent powerful backing 
retiring from_ there in 19B4. and I estab i: s u m £ nt of Irish Studi 


by John O'Leary 

Ministers from both sides of the Irish 


establishment 


to the 
es as a 


retiring rrom mere m 

returning to Strathclyde | recognized discipline within ^hi|her 


relations adviser to the principal, a 
post which was never advertised. 


brd 


Spy given the 
cold shoulder 


As one spy scandal threatens cultu- 
ral links between Britain and the 
Soviet Union, Keele University is 
fearing Ibe worst after a side-swipe 
from an earlier one. 

Bitov's Britain, published by 
subsidiary Viking Press 


this” month, purports to be the 


Penguin 

1, purport 

biography of double-defector Oleg 
Bitov, who returned to the Soviet 
Union after fleeing to Britain. 

And, to Keele’s annoyance, the 
trandator of what the publishers 
describe as a “sharp satire” Is listed 
a a Dr Donald Hunter, of the 
university’s Russian studies depart- 
ment. , . 

Although the book Is a spoof and 
Dr Hunter does not exist, the 
university fears that Its careftilly- 
nurtured relations with the Soviet 
embassy in London may be badly 
damaged. 


education at a conference in 
last weekend. 

Both Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State- for Education and Science, and 
Mrs Gemma Hussey, the Irish Minis- 
ter for Education, spoke at a dinner 
marking the start of the conference, 
which saw the formation of a British 
Association for Irish Studies. 

If the University Grants Committee 
agrees, Keele University will launch 
the first degree course in Irish studies 
next year and there is a proposal to 
establish the first postgraduate course 
at Oxford University. The new asso- 
ciation will hold its first full meeting in 
July with the aim of spreading the 


Hussey were attending the conference. 
“It may well be unique for two minis- 
ters of education of two countries to be 
present at the launching of a purely 
academic association,” he said. 

Mrs Hussey predicted that the 
formation of the association would be 
seen in time as an important step in 
improving the “occasionally tangled 
and tortuous relationship between 
these islands”. She added: *It is indeed 
high time that the complexity of this 
relationship, in all its aspects, was 
subjected to academic research ana 
examination in an objective .rigorous 
and clearly defined approach. 

The Irish Government was con- 
cerned that the educational system in 
zdom did not make it 


Britain.” said Mrs Hussey. “In Britain, 
on the other hand, we see an equally 
consistent forgetfulness and at times 
ignorance about Ireland The Irish 
were very conscious of the disparity 


Aberdeen University is poised to axe 
its prestigious department of religious 

studies. . . . . . . 

The move has been precipitated by 
the loss of the three of the depart- 
ment's four staff over the past year. 
The department’s head. Professor 
Andrew Walls, retired early because 
of ill health, the reader, the Revd Fr 
Adrian Hastings, has taken up a chan 
at Leeds University and another lec- 
turer has resigned for personal 

reasons. . . ... 

The university court and senate have 
decided not to fill these posts, leaving 
only an acting head, Dr James 
Thrower, and a temporary lecturer in 
the department. , . 

Both senate and court have agreed 
that the department should continue 
until September 30, 1987, with its 
future 10 be reviewed during 1986^7. 

But there will be nothing left to 
review by that time, since this session is 
be trie final intake to honours 


to 


yrwib twit - % 1 ■_ 

between the place Britain occupied in 
art um rinnnl system and the absence 


its educational system and the absence 
of Ireland from British syllabuses, she 


said. 


- b '^ b Xn« of history ha left us in 

aU^he’d to thedeve^opmMtof oiufual "S^SSSSSSSS 


Ms Mary Fitzgerald , daughter of the 
Irish prime minister and a lecturer at 
Crewe and Alsager College, opened 
the business sessions of the conference 
with a paper underlining the case tor 
Irish studies at every level of educa- 

t,0, The almost invisible presence of 
Irish studies resources within the Bnt- 

the United Kingdom did no, manen 

S“Vn^ iMdwhichWaudieemustenplore," 

A survey of academics teaching or 

researching subjects related to Ireland 


£ 


arly at the higher level, she said. 
Excellent work had been done at 
secondary and adult level, which could 


understanding that both he and Mrs 


produced a first register of dmostMO 
people interested in Irish studies and it 
feexpected that the real total is more 
than 300. 


courses. Responsibility for teaching 
ordinary and advanced courses is being 
transferred from October to the divin- 
ity faculty and an immediate embargo 
has been placed on new postgraduates. 

Aberdeen’s principal, Professor 
George McNicof, told the senate that 
the decision to end honours teaching in 
an important academic area had been 
taken primarily on financial grounds to 
take advantage of the “fortuitous but 
regrettable circumstances' of the stair 

l0Hes ' already 

' faculty 

go within the 
arts "and social science faculty, and 
there is Ukely to be unhappiness rabout 
It being subsumed by an overtly Christ- 
ian Eaculty. . 

The department has attracted a 
considerable number of overseas stu- 
dents, in particular Muslims. 



Lecturers in 
pay-off row 


Red faces all round at the National 
Union of Students over Us new multi- 
coloured magazine style National 
Student which features heavily the 
organization's South Afrldan cam- 
paign. Unfortunately for A IPS the 
printers handling the contract have 
subsidiary and associated companies 
employing blacks and coloureds in 
South Africa - and are on an Anti- 
Apartheid blacklist. 


A little 
knowledge 


Leaving the press conference on the 
Browne inquiry report and thinking 
that maybe this really was the end of 
the Polytechnic of North London 
saga, our reporter jumped into a cab 
and was treated to the following 
conversation. 

Cabbie “] had that Harrington in 
the back of the cab once. This 
inspector flagged me down and told 
me to take this bloke to the poly in 
Pnnce of Wales Road. I thought I 
was going to get a brick through the 
window. All these students were 
asking me if I knew who it was in the 
cab. and I kepi saying I didn’t, 
though 1 guessed all right. 

Reporter: “What did you talk 
about while be was in the cab?” 

Cabbie: “Nothing much. We 
didn't talk about politics. We talked 
“bout 'olidays 


£ 


expansion, with over 400 new 
students surpassing! all previous; in- 


rl'fimr 


r M 


, » • r — — — D • — Wivr iwuo IIJ- 

takes; a growth Queen’s explained as 
befog inline with the swinafrom arts 


and social sciences the U<!c encour- 
a£* ; ' . •• • -.1 . . 

• . for; 


backs continue, admission* ^ 
social sciences may in future 

r “« wfccten -Ua-SS 

University of Ulster^ apP uc * 
have vastly Increased. 

He added: “It is not yet 
assess the exact 

people each year go to Engl^H - 


Lecturers from Heriol-Watt Universi- 
ty's doomed pharmney department 
niny have to stay on for more than two 
yenrs simply to qualify for compensa- 
tion for loss of their jobs. 

The University Grants Committee, 
which ordered the closure, is refusing 
to offer advico on how the rationaliza- 
tion should be accomplished anti in- 
sists that no scheme should start before 
October 1987. , 

It argues that special arrangements 
for Heriol-Watt wiU have repercus- 
sions elsewhere, and has warned the 

university that it will face financial 
penalties if it enhances or otherwise 
varies the compensation terms for tne 

Ph, K a week a the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers protested [orciblyto 
Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, theUGCs 
chairman, attacking the October 1987 
starting date as a “disastrous mistake, 
and demanding greater flexibility. 

It believes that any compensation 
scheme must take effect : from Januajy 
this year - when the UGC confirmed 
Us original decision that the pharmacy 
department should close despite 

opposition from the university, the 
Pharmaceutical Society and the asso 

d “ ti ° n ' letter to Sir Peter, general 
Ms Diana Warwick said. 


Report signals new 
YTS qualifications 

• create a new system of qualifica- 
tions which may be easily understood 


by Adriana Caudrey 


The first detailed proposals on how to 
introduce certificates of achievement 
for the extended Youth Tminin- 
Scheme have been published 
week, in an interim report i 
advocates a big shake-up in the struc- 
ture of vocational qualifications. 


units »»uiwm may - — * — - . 

bv those who provide education and 
. _._j - ohiHfrtU narents. 


ling* 
this 
which 


training, trainees, students, parents, 
.employers, and trade unions; 

• make the scheme comprehensive, 
to cater for a wide range of occupations 
and abilities; 


Canvassing 
for business 


The Deportment of Education and 

Science has written to vice chancellors 


and industrialists to find out if they are 
' privatization of busi- 


The document. Review of Voc 
at Qualifications in England and 


Vocation- 
Wales 


- produced by a government set : up 
review srouo - has be 


• offer benchmarks of knowledge, 
skill, and understanding which are 
recognized and valued by students. 

trades unions and educa- 


In a 
secretary 


^eriot-wattls being d e pri, £ dof ,h. 


Ste UGC has oo" ilear view of 
how to cope with the P°«jble ! oss o 
jobs in^the system as a whole in the 

Ortober 1987 as the starting date for 

therompen^onmangementswoidd 

be a “disastrous flMta ; Staff 


review group - nas oeen presented to 
Sir Keith Joseph, the education secret- 
ary as well as other ministers, and Mr 

Bryan Nicholson, chairman of the 
Manpower Services Commission. 


The interim report sugrests that m 
order to introduce the YTS certifica- 
tion in time for the launch of the new 
extended scheme in April 1986, fee 

assessment, and validation for the new 


tional bodies, and to monitor qualifica- 
tions to ensure consistency of stan- 
dards; 

• enable individuals to progress with- 
in the vocational qualifications system, 
and beyond it into employment or 
continued education; 


jrovide a cost-effective system, 
repor 
itiont 


> '?heinterim report argues that voca- 


quaUflcations. The report also pro- 
nrtvi the creation of a YTS certinca- 


poses tne creauon m 
Hon consortium to monitor and co- 
ordinate the certificates nationally. 

cessfel YTS certification can only exist 
Xta an improved system ofvoca- 
lional qualifications as a whole. In 
their report they draw up afive-point 
plan for reforms. These are to. 


ttonal qualifications should be drawn 
together within “a single coherent 
framework". It says that existing qual- 
ifications both in education and train- 
ing should be classified and Unked. 
Oaps and inconsistencies should also 
be identified. 

The working party is now awaiting 
responses to its report from ministers 
andthe MSC. Afterwards it will stmt 
work on its final report, due to be 
published in April 1986. 
r The interim report is available from 
the Manpower Services Commission, 
Moorfoot, Sheffield. 


in favour of the 
ness schools. 

The move was urged In a rereni 
report by Professors Brian Griffiths 
and Hugh Murray of the City Univer- 
sity Business School who argued that 
the present slate-funded system de- 
velops among graduates an ethos 
which is “risk-averse, secure and non- 

entrepreneuTiar. 

New the DES is canvassing opinion 

among interested parties with a view to 

a posable reform of the present system 
next year. The Secretary of State, Sir 
Keith Joseph, fa known to favour a 
move away from public funding or 
business schools. 

Department officials have already 
consulted the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals and the 
individual heads of business schools 
for their views. The under-secretary of 

state for higher education, Mr Peter 
Brooke, has written to industrialists. 
All parties have been given until 
November 1 to respond. 

The Griffiths/Murray report, pub- 
lished by the right-wing Institute of 
Economic Affaire, claimed the priva- 
tization of business schools would s ave 
taxpayers £10 million ayeai.as well as 
being beneficial to the schools them- 

50 But some universities fear that the 
move would be Just foe first step 
towards the privatization of all post- 
graduate vocational training. 


not beable to leave the university 


£ven the Inner London Education 1 - 


seems to have been taken 


y surprise at the level of recruitment I with “ 
far hault education courses this year. I providing . I 
Islington war sent 1,500 registration | and fulfilh 
~~ru jor the b, 

. 10 , l 



f w -” asm j i^vir rcsistrotiofi 

t rrr Hl or t* 16 bfg day, having c&ktd 
for. 10,000, and ended up photo- 
■ co j > y m ,f> hundreds of forms to cope 
•y Fan dye fitsh,,ft should do wpn^ers 
WiWtiq rrtiy frufye y. ,^ M> , 


them with suite! 
ling the terms of their con- 


tr ^l2 s ' A . rr believes that one step the 




Joint venture 


Manchester University has won sup- 
port from ICI for anew£250,0M joint 
venture in research on liquid crystals - 
new substances with a wide range of 
potential uses in visual displays and 
communication systems. . 

Liquid crystals have 
as a British invention exploited 

most notably m Japan 


as 

fully overseas, . — — - . . 

' pocket calculator displays and 
lilar devices. 1 be new collaboration 


for 

ftTiUSnchiSS tievdop bask 

jfjien be used by a 


“Makes a 


THE GENIUS 
by Howard Brenton 

26 September - IB October 1 985 
lot of other recent theatrical contributlorw to the nuclear debate 
look puny." Michael Blilington, The Guardian 
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Validators promised continued power 


by John O'Leary 
Universities received rca«urance 
from Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of 
State lor Education and Science, on 
their continued role in validating col- 
lege degrees in a weekend speech 
which left open the possibility of 
changes in the wake of the Lindop 
report. 

Sir Keith spent more than an hour at 
the Conference of Validating Univer- 
sities, meeting at Oxford, hut stressed 
that he had come primarily to leam. 
Most of the session was spent in 
dialogue with delegates over the Un- 
dop committee’s allegations of double 
standards in the validation of college 
degrees. 

Professor Maurice Craft, of Notting- 
ham University, led a stream of de- 


mands for the evidence to support the 
statement, which he suspected was 
simply a hypothesis. “If there are 
douolc standards, 1 think we would 
like to know about them." lie said. 

Sir Keith replied that he did not 
know what was behind the allegation, 
although the committee was composed 
of respected individuals who would 
have had some reason to make the 
comment. 

In his speech, Sir Keith welcomed 
the conference's broad support for 
Lindop's main recommendations be- 
cause ne considered university valida- 
tion of public sector courses to be an 
important feature of higher education. 
He added that the rejjort in no way 
underestimated their importance. 

Sir Keith complimented the univer- 


sities on keeping the bureaucracy of 
validation to a minimum. “I take very 
seriously the Lindop committee’s con- 
cern that validation should not be 
accorded greater importance than it 
deserves and should not therefore 
overburden validated institutions with 
tasks which divert them from the 
exercise of their main responsibility, 
which is the provision of education," 
he said. 

He was concerned, however, about 
the serious allegations over standards. 
"Only the highest standards can do 
justice to institutions' expectations of 
their own staff and students," he said. 
“Institutions have a right to be secure 
in the knowledge that their standards 
are being maintained.” 

Sir Keith identified the practice of 


giving different titles to degrees in 
colleges to those in the validating 
university as one area of particular 
concern. He was assured that South- 
ampton, among other universities, hnd 
now decided to offer identical titles to 
college students. 

No hint was offered on the content 
or timing of the Government's re- 
sponse to the Lindop report, which Sir 
Keith said raised a number of difficult 
questions. But he said there was much 
to commend the recommendations for 
a national body to oversee develop- 
ments in university validation and for a 
code of practice among the universi- 
ties. He also supported the report's call 
for universities to give the colleges 
more formal responsibility for their 
courses. 


Women 
set out 
priorities 


by Felicity Jones 
Policies for women should be an 
education priority for institutions and 
education authorities, a conference at 
Northern College on access for women 
in further and higher education heard. 

Women's pressure groups should 
become subcommittees of the 
academic board and draw up policies 
to ensure equality of opportunity for 
both staff and students, said Miss 
Valerie Hider, an Inner London 
Education Authority staff inspector. 

These subcommittees should ensure 
that tiie policy was circulated to men 
and women within the institution and, 
once accepted by the academic board, 
would soon see that the policies would 
Influence recruitment. 

There was no advantage , she said , in 
providing fresh start courses for 
women which were linked into voca- 
tional departments in further educa- 
tion colleges while they remained male 
dominated at the top level. 

Manchester city council has 
appointed two officers to draft a policy 
for women. Their brief highlights the 
need for the practical realities of 
women’s lives to be taken into account 
if women are to have equal access. This 
includes the flexible timing of classes, 
identifying women members of staff to 
undertake outreach work, providing 
advice and ensuring good child care. 

Bradford and llkTey Community 
College has adopted a policy for 
women and has agreed to appoint a 
women’s officer. The policy places 
particular onus on those areas of the 
college which have recruited single sex 
student groups. 

Ms Jane Thompson lecturer in adult 
education at Southampton University 
said lecturers should not underesti- 
mate the sacrifices many women made 
to go back Into education. "1 can count 
on one hand those women who come 
to classes with the support of their 
family. Many women come having 
already done a full day’s work and will 
have to do a full day’s work when they 
return home.'’ 


Survey finds 
little evidence 
of shortages 


Skill shortoges present no problem for 
the overwhelming majority of manu- 
facturing firms, according to a new 
survey of British companies. And 
(here is little evidence that the current 
level of shortages is bad enough to slow 
economic growth. 

The results of a survey of 1 .300 firms 
by the Confederation of British Indus- 
try and the Manpower Services Com- 
mission nre reviewed in the first edi- 
tion of a new journal produced by the 
Institute of Manpower Studies at Sus- 
sex University. 

They show that only 13 per cent of 
the firms had serious problems match- 
ing staff demand to supply. Although 
the institute points out there are 
critical shortages in some localities in 
the South of England and in the 
electronics sector, Ine general conclu- 
sion is that such shortages have not 
become widespread. 

■Where there are shortages the IMS 
authors suggest they ate self-inflicted. 
Companies insist- on trying to solve 
them by recruiting fully-qualified staff, 
instead of retraining existing staff or 
recruiting at slower level and training. 

This trend is disturbing, says the 
institute, suggesting that it iscaused by 
a lack of in-nousc training or by fear of 
competitors poaching trained staff. 

The review suggests that shortages 
have been a feature of every postwar 
economic upswing. They may become 
more acute this time if manufacturing 
and construction recover further. 

And in a separate paper, Richard 
Pearson of IMS says there will be more 
competition among employers for 
graduates in future as the supply of 
desirable graduates is set to fall over 
the next decade. 

He sees two timebombs set to under- 
mine any further switch to technologic- 
al courses in higher education: a 
shortage of students with maths and 
physics A levels and a lack of suitable 
teachers. . 



Saying it with flowers - Professor Roland Smith, of the University of 
Manchester Institute of Science and Technology’s management 
sciences department, presents student Katherine Sample with a 
bouquet to commemorate her success as the department’s 2000th 
graduate. 


Social 

work 

shake-up 

by Maggie Richards 

A new single qualification in vxii 
work following a three-year trH 
period is to be introduced. * 

The unanimous decision to esUbfiA 
a new system of training was taken h 
the Central Council for Education ari 
Training in Social Work (CCETSWW 
a meeting in Harrogate last week 

A new award will replace the ^ 
lcgc-bascd Certificate of QualiBcatwo 
in Social Work and the job-related 
Certificate in Social Service. Forfo* 
following collcgc-bascd courses the 
new qualification will now involve 
gaining more practical experience 
while those students in employmtni 
will be expected to spend more time 
studying. 

Until the new sytem is inlroducedii 
1990, the two existing qualify™ 
routes, involving only two yean bJ? 
ins, will continue. 

"'The CCETSW was determined to 

provide' a system of education ud 
training within which soda] workers fa 
local authorities, the probation ser- 
vice, voluntary and other agencies 
could be better prepared to meet the 
demands of rapidly charming socfal 
conditions and new forms or delivery,* 
said Mr John Cooper, the ccudctTi 
chairman. 

The motion finally adopted by the 
council snvs social work training 
should involve nn appropriate balance 
of assessed elements: study in a 
educational institution and supervised 
practice in placement or in employ- 
ment, or both. 

All students, it adds, should under- 
take at least one period of sujwrawl 
and assessed practical work, with ed 
one being assessed to a comox 
standard for the new award. 

Discussions are to begin im- 
mediately. 
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Material link 

Links between Sheffield University, 
Sheffield City Polytechnic and local 
industry are to be further developed 
with the opening -fn the city of a 
technology transfer Unit in materials 
processing. The unit will aid the com- 
mercial realization of new manufactur- 
ing and materials technology emanat- 
ing from research laboratories in the 
university and polytechnic. 

School of the air 

Lecturers from Tayslde’s colleges of 
further education and community 
education In Dundee, Perth and 
Arbroath are to become broadcasters 
next month with the launch of “Cam- 
pus Radio” on the airwaves of the 
region’s independent radio station, 
Radio Tay in Dundee. 


HMI hits at bad management 


A rigid, hierarchical management 
structure is blamed for u lack of 
innovation and long-term planning 
within the engineering departments of 
higher and further education colleges 
in Wales. 

Her Majesty's inspectors sny that 
department and section heads are 
bogged down with petty details and 
therefore have little time left to w givc a 
wide perspective” to planning, moni- 
toring performance and developing 
external contacts. 

The inspectors observe in their latest 
report on engineering departments in 
the Principality, that curriculum de- 
velopment Is Dmited because of this 
poor management. Yet when changes 
are suggested, the teachers can meet 
the challenge, and arc described as 
“capable of planning and innovation of 
the highest quality . 

According to the inspectors, the 
teachers dictate the pace and style of 
learning. Textbooks and other re- 
source material are rarely used, except 
on full-time higher education courses. 


They provide examples of kcluren 
“ ‘explaining’ something by a N 
rambling discourse which on some 
occasions is factually inaccurate. 
There is ii marked difference between 
the teaching abilities of lecturers 
arc in touch with current inaustrrsi 
practice and those who have lost town 
with industry. , 

Those who arc out of touch do o® 
welcome contributions from 5tuaw» 
with industrial experience because Has 
heightens their own sense of insecur- 
ity. There is also a big discrepancy m 
the extent to which teachers CBn maw 
full use of aids. 

The inspectors say there are u 
increasing number of computers a 
engineering departments, but um 
only about 25 per cent of the staff ^ 
these in their teaching. “In Jo®*? 
tors, but particularly FE, not 
engineering staff have adequate e* 
perience of computing,” they say. 

Computers are being ; better to 
grated into courses at higher eduesuw 
colleges 


Along the Lea Bridge Road, close to 
-what remains of the once great 
marshalling yard of Temple Mills, 
there is a small squat gabled build- 
ing: with letterlog cast in stone, 
with no windows. On a country 
road In Corsica, the place might be 
mistaken for a umDy tomb. But in 
East London the building Is a 
memorial of a different kind - to 
municipal enterprise, “Borough or 
Leyton Electricity Department” 
reads the inscription. It Is now a 
London Electricity Board substa- 
tion. 

Local government pioneered 
many services we now take for 
granted - electricity, gas, sewage, 
water, telephones, hospitals: only 
later to pay the price or success, as 
the functions were removed from 
them and transferred to great cor- 
porations. There has been a similar 
story with higher education. Most 
of the first, and second generation 
civic universities owed their found- 
ation to municipal enterprise: so 
did the technological universities; 
and so, evidently do the 
polytechnics. But, as the institu- 
tions have become bigger, and more 





together very disparate 
within each conurhatifflbj® 


Another memorial to municipal enterprise 

laflliYTVml In miim/kDii laanl mi Ft_i_ _ ... 


worked better than - 
anticipated: government aep*n 
meals have gone regional; 
have the water and health servK*- 


national in purpose, the local au 
thorlUm* role has withered. For the 
universities there will now be no 
more than a couple of seats on 
council: • but even for tne 
polytechnics the connection be. 
tween the local authority nominally 
responsible for the institution, and 
what happens day by day within It, 
is about as tenuous as that between 
the decision of the Merseyside 
County Council Police Committee, 
and what actually happens when 
copper meets crook in the back 
streets of Liverpool. With the 
National Advisory Body the process 
has gone a stage further! while 
through this mechanism local au- 
thorities collectively play an impor- 
tant role in the running of advanced 
(Urtber cducatiou,loca) authorities 
in particular piny a diminishing 


one. Unless checked, the drift to- 
wards centralization will, in my 
view, be relentless. 

Would regional government 
serve to reverse the process: should 
It Ip any event be reversed? To 
answer (he questions In reverse. 
Yes and Yes, Local councillors may 
be a pain, and the changeover 
caused by elections a little tedious: 
but local government can at its best 
produce diversity, and independ- 
once from Whitehall. The problem 
b that existing authorities are - 
ILKA, and one or two others apart 
“ ‘OP small to be effective as 
snonson of national institutions 
like polys, or of other institutions of 
higher edmatidn. Bm regional 
councils, if. they had 
cpuncjUori aptU sound a 
bMe - 


manage, small enough to care, and 
be different but not so parochial as 
to interfere. 

I'm very much a latter day 
convert to regions. When the idea 

less papers to the Labour Party 
Government Subcommittee - 1 
could not see them working. Local 

espedal, y con- 
urbations, was very parochial: 

it. Now. time has been; The 

couhtled did'bi 

— - •- ■ 


Moreover, Improvements 
transport now give . 

most regions in the way that was 
possible before. . ank 

I have the Government to {»» 
for my conversion to rcgl° nal . 
eminent. First, they bf« 
the dangers or over centraUat^ 
Second, by abolishing the GLC ^ 
metropolitan counties, 
destabilized the whole of 

eminent; paradoxically the shirt* 
more than the metropolitan 
if SandweU is fit to run nwst <* 
own services, why not 
Southampton, Hull - or 
bum? What’s more It will haPPj? 
within IS years. A year’s sjbscfflj 
lion to The THES to any 
I’m wrong. 

Jack Stra£ 


■ Thfi author is Labour 



Warning on short contracts 
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Prescience, 
priorities 
and probity 

Itt have been given a wide remit. 

Their political range does not seem so 

^rhaps fortunately, It is to be 
headed by Lord Croham, the former 
hSd 0 r the Civil Service with a 
reputation for falrmindednMs and 
tough Judgement. He will need aU his 
flrtimgn. 

The DES seems to look to the 
committee for remarkable prescience 
and a good deal of very detailed 
work. It wants the revamped UGC to 
lake account of the needs and priori- 
ties for manpower and for research 
capability or industry, commerce, 
the professions and the public ser- 
vices. . ...... 

Bat cost-effectiveness is to be the 
main criterion, with the Jarratt Re- 
port and the lessons of the Govern- 
ment's financial Management Initia- 
tive looming large. 

Although this review is recom- 
mended by Jarratt, some review has 
seemed inevitable. The department 
has not been satisfied that the UGC’s 
1981 cats were directed at the right 
targets. Ominously they now ques- 
tion the continued appropriateness of 
the UGC's present position as an 
advisory body with no formal execu- 
tive responsibilities. 

T6 the Association of University 
Teachers it always looked very much 
as If the UGC was determined to 
bdUtate Government policy for the 
redaction of higher education fi- 
nance, rather than speaking up for 
the universities. Is that too harsh a 
Judgement? 

It might be argued that the UGC 
has been following a clever, If high- 
risk strategy. The concentration of 
cuts, by placing the continued exist- 
ence of some institutions at risk, 
might focus public attention on the 
real consequences of the Govern- 
ment's expenditure policies and In- 
cite vociferous and effective political 
resistance. 

It Is hard to swallow this tine. Once 
« the down escalator, departments 
and institutions are likely to face 
Irreversible decline ending In clo- 
sure, merger or the creation of 
teaching-only institutions. 

TbeUGC Itseir in any case Is likely 
to have less direct control in future 
over resource allocation. The con- 
struction of a resource model for 
failure distribution of grant and the 
desire to assess separately the compo- 
nents that make up the model as well 
as the use of performance indicators. 

Is likely to lead to a much more rigid 
approach based on a mechanistic 
dew of cost-effectiveness and value. 

It ta also likely io build In exactly the 
sort of Inflexibility the Government 
wtfastiflably complains exists now. 

The review, however, may well 
become bogged down in the Govern- 
meat’s framework of expenditure 
restraint. Formula funding will 
benefit some Institutions more than 
others. 

Can Lord Croham’s committee 
*J*eue the universities from the 
sough of despond? Perhaps they win 
be the ones to remind Government of 
the UGC’s warning: about the con- 
fluences of further cuts for the 
“■wrtties and for the nation. 

Making ft even carter for the 
department to direct universities 
®ak*s it km, not more, likely that 

S^Mrttks will be able to reraond to 

Ute need s and priorities on which the 

Government nas placed so much 

aopharts. 


by David Jobbing 
Improper use of temporary contracts 
under which college lecturers may sign 
away important legal rights is increas- 
ing, according to their union. 

Now union leaders are to warn local 
authority employers that the use of 
short-term contracts must be properly 
regulated, confined to areas where 
they can be justified and that the use of 
waiver clauses must stop. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education wants individual authorities 
to agree a formula for ending the 
practice. 

The union accepts that some tem- 
porary contracts can be justified when 
a lecturer is employed to cover for a 
colleague on maternity leave, rick 
leave or on secondment. But it be- 
lieves that many authorities are taking 
advantage of tne high level of unem- 
ployment to offer lecturers temporary 
posts instead of permanent ones, fre- 
quently insisting that they sign away 
rights to access to an industriaft ribunal 


and to redundancy payments. 

In some cases, according to Natfhe, 
temporary contracts arc used as a form 
of probation. In others staff are re- 
tained on a string of contracts, often 
not knowing whether they will be 
renewed until the last moment. 

Employers have said the use of such 
contracts stems from Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission funding arrange- 
ments and the authorities’ parlous 
financial position. Courses would not 
run unless they were staffed by con- 
tract lecturers, they say. 

Mr Jim Munnery, Natfhe's assistant 
secretary for salaries, said: “These 
excuses are usually spurious and mask 
a number of crude and wholly objec- 
tionable emloyment practices which 
callously exploit the fear of unemploy- 
ment.” 

The system creates two classes of 
lecturer - one designated permanent 
with some job security and the other 
on contracts which remove the em- 
ployment law protection. 


While the union accepts that the 
employers' use of waiver clauses is 
legal, it also says the practice is 
indefensible. 

Mr Munnery said: “People at their 
most vulnerable in the employment 
market are offered the choice of a job 
under these conditions or no job at all . 
They are in no position to challenge 
this odious practice.” 

In local negotiations the union is to 
seek the limitation of temprary con- 
tracts to specified situations.. Renewal 
is to be on a permanent basis, waiver 
clauses are to be banned and consulta- 
tion consistent with redundancy proce- 
dures it to follow in the event ol 
non-renewal. 

A model agreement pioneered by 
the union’s north-west region divides 
contract employment into that which is 
known in advance to be limited to a 
specific period and “exceptionally 
where additional staffing in needed for 
a project whose viability beyond a year 
is genuinely uncertain. 


Liberals see 
education 
as liberation 



by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 
The Liberal Assembly’s education 

debate in Dundee last week had an air 

of "everything you always wanted to 
know aoout education, but never 
thought would be lumped together in 
one motion”. 

The 85-tine motion, passed over- 
whelmingly after one brief hiccup, 
raiiwi for education to become more 
open and flexible, giving everyone 
wider opportunities, ana becoming 
"an Instrument of personal liberation 

"iLwwf on trcowLSte eatabtish.- Education spokesman Clement Freud addresses the debate 
ment of a department of education Wol Mlirfltlnn cotrn- Young people on the Y( 


NIACE 
threatens 
to publish 

by Felicity Jones 
and Maggie Richards 
The National institute of Adult Con- 
tinuing Education is prepared to go 
ahead and publish its findings on the 
serious gaps in adult education provi- 
sion if a meeting with Sir Keith Joseph 
is not forthcoming. 

It was at the Secretary or State s 
invitation that the institute prepared 
its “crucial issues” paper which Is now 
io final draft form. 

Sir Keith’s invitation came at the 
institute's annual conference in Guild- 
ford when speaker after speaker took 
the floor to point out the cracks which 
were appearing in the adult education 
service due to financial cuts and divi- 
sive short-term funding. 

The paper stresses that while adult 
educators endorse the Governments 
special programmes, which make 
money available under Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission and Department of 
Environment programmes, adult 
education generally is being eroded. 

Mt Arthur Stock, the institutes 
director said: "There are a growing 

numberof discreet pools that everyone 
has to fish with different fishing tackle. 

"Adult centres and universities have 
to erect new initiatives out of these 
pools and have to deal with the 
different style of these special prog- 
rammes but the main academic " ma - 


and training, curriculum emphasis 
on preparation for life and self 
expression, changes In assessment 
methods to recognize non-examin- 
able skills, more community educa- 
tion, Increased government funding 
for the Open University and Open 
Tech, greater efforts to combat rare 
and sex-stereotyping, regular In-ser- 
vice training for both teachers and 
lecturers and an independent review 
body for salaries and conditions or 
service. 

The hiccup came over the call for 


directly elected local education coun 
ells to replace local education author- 
ities. This was defeated after speak- 
ers claimed it would cut education off 
from other local services, and was 
unlikely to result in more funding. 

Councillor Chris Bradford, leader 
of Cambridgeshire County Cmincll, 
who proposed the motion, said gov- 
ernment control Of education was 
Increasing yearly, determining what 
should and what should not be 
taught. This was as unprecedented as 
it was dangerous. 


Young people on the Youth Train- 
ing Scheme were being ’Hocked away 
In a self-contained box without access 
to the knowledge whkh would allow 
them to take a follerpart to society. 

Councillor Beth Graham, shadow 
education spokesman on North 
Yorkshire County Connell, said local 
education authorities were being 
undermined by the "secretive, auto- 
cratic and extremely powerful Man- 
power Services Commission. “The 
sooner we see the end of It, the better 
for the future of our young people. 


The hiccup came over the call for ii w^oeog^ 

Employers urged to start PICKUP rolling 

^ . . rooHna nmvkion He stressed the need for en 


Updating courses can play a vital part 
in contributing to the nation s econo- 
mic success. Mr Peter Brooke, junior 
education minister, told a conference 

last week. _ . , t . , 

But in a period of financial constraint 
it was neither practicable nor desirable 
to inject Government hinds to try to 
influence priorities in industry. 

Mr Brooke was speaking at a semi- 
nar organized by the Building Centre 
Trust and the Continuing Professional 
Development in Consructioa Group. 




Diane Warwick 

■hie author is general tecreUirj of A 
WQtaiQm of Vruventof Teachers. 


It was clear that in seeking provision 
industry wanted value for money, and 
the updating programmes sponsored 
by the Department of Education and 
Science had been developed mtii this 

asuMPES 

the need for updating throughout 
working life. 


He stressed the need for employers 
to take the initiative: “In these limes of 
rapid technological, legislative and 
social change itls one thing to recog- 
nize the importance of updating and 
quite another to do something about it. 

“It is the Government’s pokey that 
the beneficiaries of updating should 
pay the full economic cost and in 
Industry this usually means the em- 
ployer, although in some professions 
the 7 cost is more likely to fall to the 
individual.” 


ramme concerned with general libera 
education has to look after itself 
financially If not managerially. 

“There is a polarization of tne 
endorsed programmes and the rest. It 
is not intended but the policy of central 
government is hastening the frag- 
mentation of the service by a senes of 

central programmes". 

The caper cites examples of erosion 
from different cities and services. 

The importance of creating a cohe- 
rent education service for adults is 
stressed in the discussion document 
drawn up as a prelude to the report. 

This paper, compiled for members 
of the institute's governing council, 
suggests three other steps widen might 
assist in improving the service: mini- 
mum standards of staffing and re- 
sources; more flexibility In the use of 
special programmes; and Improved 
coordination between agencies. 

Despite the severe constraints under 
which adult education functions, the 
report notes the dedication of staff and 
pays tribute to their determination and 
continuing commitment. 

The paper also highlights the re- 
sponses of institute members, invited 
to rive their views on current issues in 
adult education. Many Indicated the 
special emphasis being ploccd on spe- 
cial programmes. 

But , tne discussion paper says, there 
was an “almost universal concern 
about the narrow concepts of such 
work and the short durationof courses. 

Dissatisfaction was also expressed 
about inadequate timescales, Insuffi- 
cient training periods, assumptions 
about external support, ana false Boo- 
ings about students or trainees. 


Sex discrimination case 
verdict postponed 

. . .. u«..nhi Rut Sir 


A sex discrimination case brought 

S&WSBffgS 

Professor AMelaBowey^jJo hoi 
the chair of industrial relations in the 
Strathclyde business school and is 

EOC ^commissioner for ^Scotiand, 

alleged at an industrial tribunal that 
the EOC was guilty of sex disenmina- 


But Sir Samuel Curran, Strathclyde b 
former principal, who appointed Pro- 
fessor Bowey, said she was a wholly 
dependable worker with wide manage- 

11 Professor Bowey, wbo conductoj 

her own case, agreed she had not 
returned documents and had 
meet in os. but said they had clashed 
with senate and other vital fheetings at 
Strathclyde. There was a conriderable 
difference between bring a frdMkne 
employee of the EOC and a part-tone 
SnpEyee with a full-time post else- 


noniniHHUJw-*;*-"— a- — 

rSfi — * joira 

• i — :j.a onncriniislv or .ttflcofl Professor Bowey’s application, and 


QBMgenieBL 


|iL fait ghe ought not to be rtiort- 
SSd fo Sto««ad hare found the 
£30,000 a year job too humdrum, he 

d DrEric Robinson, principal of Lan- 
cashire polytechnic, mid. a fomer 
ROC commissioner, tolcjl the tribunal 
h^Lfte^vertisement was very 
rtfonjjy Wa*» towafdtf mem 


T.H.E.S. Reprint Service 

‘Information Technology' 

Two eight-page special reports have been published In the 

THES this year. _ . , . 

The first report published on March 22, Includes the following 

articles: , . 

The changing role ol academic databanks; applying computer 
power to literary analysis; the use of educational video In busi- 
ness studies; the efficacy of the Alvey programme; computer 
modelling of weather and climatic change; manpower shortages 
at technician level. . „ 

The second report published on June 28, Includes the following 
articles;- 

Legal databases; how UNIX has established a cult tallowing in 
the academic world; computer assisted language learning; the 
advantages of meetings by telephone; future prospers tar 
computer assisted learning in chemistry; computer speech 

Copta^are available at 80p each or El .20 for both (Including 
postage within the U.K.). Please Make your chequea/poetal. 
orders payable to Times Newspapers Ltd and send tar 

Francis Goddard, The Times Hlgher Educatlon Supple. 
merit, -Priory House, 8t. John’s Lane. London EC1M 
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overseas news 

Student mountain starts to crumble 

a 10 nuAr the nasi in firrmnn hiohnr 




from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

To ihc relief of West German higher 
education officials, there are increas- 
ing signs that the country's alarming 
'■student mountain" may stop growing. 

Recent figures reveal that although 
the total number of students soared by 
another 3.2 percent to a new record of 
1.31 million last winter term, that of 
student beginners dropped unex- 
pectedly for the first time in many 
years. Against official forecasts, the 
number nf new students fell to 221,000 
in 1984/85, 5 per cent less than a year 
earlier. 

While this drop partly reflects the 

K acted decline in West Germany’s 
-rate, the main reasons for rlie 
new trend are the rapidly worsening 
job prospects for graduates. Accord- 
ing to a recent study by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in Geneva, the 
number of unemployed degree holders 


in West Germany has risen fourfold to 
more than 100,000 over the past four 
years. By the year 2,000, the federal 
Under commission for higher educa- 
tion has forecast, fewer than one 
million jobs will be available for more 
than three million university leavers. 

That the deteriorating job situation 
has already led to a wider shift away 
from higher education was revealed in 
a study by the Institute for German 
Economy in Cologne earlier this 
month. While some 90 per cent of 
AbitOr holders went on to university m 
the late 1960s, a recent poll showed 
that today only 58.6 per cent are 
planning to do a degree course after 
school. 

The institute also found that 
polytechnic universities continue to 
attract people. In response, the educa- 
tion ministry has announced that it will 
further increase the share of funds for 
polytechnics (which has risen from 1 1 


per cent to 18 per cent over the past 
few years) in the 1986 budget. 

State secretary Anton Pfeifer said 
the drop in student beginners and the 
trend towards polytechnics under- 
lined the "increasing realism and 
flexibility" of West German school- 
leavers. 

At the same time he rejected allega- 
tions that the decline of student begin- 
ners was achieved at the expense of 
women and working-class families. 

However, a report by the University 
Information System which has been 
monitoring student trends for nearly 
ten years, reveals that women and 
children from non-academic back- 
grounds were rapidly turning away 
From higher education. 

In an interview with the Conserva- 
tive newspaper Die Welt, education 
Minister Dorothee Wilms sharply re- 
jected the notion of a “social selection" 


__ n new trenu are me rapiuiy nuixiuux uuijiwmmim. — - - — - , . , 
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Academics oppose Sun City project 


in German higher education. Edu« 
tion was “a chance as well as a risk for 
everyone," she said, adding that th. ■ 
government would continue to k« D 
universities open for all. v 

However, the government would 
have to do everything in its power to 
prevent a “critical pool of unemployed 
graduates”, she said. University ^ 
grees had to be shortened and restruc- 
tured, as industry needed more uni- 
versity leavers with a broad general 
knowledge. 

Much more alarming, the minister 
said, was the fact that a growing 
number of school-leavers were no 
longer sufficiently qualified to cope 
with the challenges of a university 
course. The decline in general know- 
ledge was partly due to education 
reforms carried through by the Social 
Democrats in the late 1970s, ibe 
noted. 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON f 
The complete three-dimension struc- 
ture of a common cold virus, including 
the position of every atom, has been , 
established for the first time by scicn- c 
lists at Purdue University, Indiana. „ 
Using human rhinovirus 14 - one of £ 
at least 100 viruses known to cause the f ( 

-cold - the researchers crystallized the ^ 

viruses and X-rayed them at Cornell ^ 

University’s high energy synchrotron j, 

source. Tne information from thou- _ 

sands of such pictures was then fed into 
Purdue’ssupereomputcrwhich, after a e , 

month of data processing, produced a u ‘ 

composite image , showing where each T 

atom was situated in three di meiuions. 

The achievement is being proc- w 
(aimed by the National Science Found* y 
ation, which sponsored part of the j s 
research, as a possible precursor to the 
development of a vaccine against the 
common cold. But Dr Michael Ross- ~ 
man, who led the Purdue team, is _. 
doubtful of this because of the large ,. 
numbers of viruses which can cause * 
colds. What It could leBd to, he says, is u 
the possibility of a new anti-viral drug t 
designed to treat the illness. j 

Biologists have long known the B 
general shape of the cola virus, which 
looks like a fuzzy football under the i 
electron microscope, with its outer 
wall composed of 20 triangles to moke , 

the geometric shape known as an 
icosahedron. 

Inside this hollow shell, made of i 
protein, Is a small amount of genetic , 
material which, when released inside a 
human cell , takes over the cell's appar- 
atus and directs it to make identical 
copies of the virus. As a non-living 
object, this is tbe only way In which the 
vinis can reproduce. 

Purdue's discovery shows the exact 
positions of individual atoms that 
make up the protein molecules. Bach 
triangle of the protein shell is shown to 
have peaks and valleys formed by the 
irregular shape of tne protein mole- 
cules making up the shell. 

Dr Rossman gives credit to Roland 
Rueckcrt at the university of Wiscon- 
sin for using the newly determined 
structure to discover that the part of 
the sliell which must attach to a cell to 
cause infection lies deep within a 
“canyon" on each of the 20 triangular 
sides. 

Though this “canyon'’ appears to be 
too narrow Eot human antibodies to 
reach inside, the possibility exists that 
a synthetic molecule could be designed 
which would be small enough to enter 
and bind to iho attachment site, pre- 
venting infection. Such a molecule 
could be the basis of the new type of 
anti-viral drug. 

Each time someone has a cold, their 
immune system must tailor new anti- 
bodies capable of attacking that par- 
ticular virus. This takes a few days, 
during which the virus spreads, causing 
• disease. When sufficient antibodies. 
have formed, they stop the spread and 
leave the person immune to that type 
of virus, but vulnerable to others 
causing similar symptoms. 

The antibodies that eventually stop a 
cold bind to sites on the rim of the 
“canyon" and probably distort its 
shape so that it can no longer bind to a 
human cell. These rim sites, however, 
are different in each type of cold Virus, 
hence the virtual impossibility of pro- 
ducing an effective vaccine. But if 
colds can never be prevented, there 
does now exist the possibility that they 
may be cured. 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Australia's first private university 
could begin accepting students In two 
years' time. The controversial propos- 
al to create the university has been put 
forward by Murdoch University in 
Western Australia and is being backed 
by the giant Tokyu Corporation in 
Japan and the West Australian govern- 
ment. 

A feasibility study into the project is 
expected to decide next month that the 
university should be established. 
Tokyu has offered to put up AS150 
million to create the new institution 
which would be built outside Perth in 
Yanchep Sun City, itself owned by the 
Japanese firm. 

Hut Australian academics have ex- 
pressed alarm at the proposal and 
representatives of West Australian 
campuses described the move as “ex- 
tremely serious, even catastrophic". 
A Western Australian executive mem- 
ber of the Federation of Australian 
Univesity Staff Associations, Ms 
Dorothy Collins, told the federation's 
annual meeting that the creation of the 
private university could affect every 
facet of academic life, from terms and 
conditions of employment to courses 
and curricula. 

Members of FAUSA would have to 
work hat'd “to develop our own rhetor- 
ic to combat the rhetoric of privatiza- 
tion”, Ms Collins told the meeting. A 
survey at Murdoch found that two- 
tliirds of academic staff were opposed 


to the Sun City project. 

Nevertheless, Murdoch would be 
responsible for all academic aspects of 
the new university, while marketing of 
the courses would be handled by the 
Western Australian government- 
owned Bxim Corporation. 

Organizers of the Sun City universi- 
ty have set a target of 5,000 students, a 
figure they believe could be reached by 
the mid-1990s. 

A spokesman for Exim said Yan- 
chep Sun City would compete with 
United States and British higher 
education institutions for a slice of the 
South Eastern market. He said US 
universities were marketing aggres- 
sively and successfully throughout the 
Asian area. 

Ordinary three-year degree courses 
would be offered at around AS15.000 
to AS16,000 a year, covering tuition 
fees and accommodation courses. 
Some courses requiring heavy capital 
costs in equipment would be more 
expensive. 

According to Exim, a significant 
number of places would be made 
available for Australian students on a 
scholarship or other subsidized basis. 
This would ensure that no Australian 
student was “seen to be disadvan- 
taged”, the spokesman said. 

If the feasibility study elves the 
project the go ahead - ana Western 
Australian premier, Mr Brian Burke, 
says he is confident it will - then 
Murdoch would begin putting together 
courses and planning staff recruit- 
ment: Exim would establish offices in 


Kuala Lumpur and Jakarta to begin 
selling education packages and con- 
struction of the new university would 
begin almost immediately. 

Meanwhile an Australian govern- 
ment trade mission to Asia has recom- 
mended the overseas marketing of 
university and college of advanced 
education places on a full-cost recov- 
ery basis, tnat is selling education as a 
commodity in the international mar- 
ketplace. 

The trade mission - called the 
Education Services Mission to South 
East Asia, visited Singapore, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Indonesia. 
Thailand and Hong Kong. On its 
return, the mission called for higher 
education institutions to be encour- 
aged to develop strategies to market 
full-cost undergraduate, postgraduate 
and non-award courses for overseas 
students. The courses could be offered 
either in Australia or overseas as 
distance education or offshore pack- 
ages. 

Federal guidelines released in June 
reoulre that overseas marketing of 
higher education only occurs on a 
full-cost basis, covering capital, equip- 
ment and recurrent costs and incurring 
no hidden expenses or subsidies for 
Australian institutions or the Austra- 
lian taxpayer. 

But academics are very concerned 
by these movos and the federation’s 
annual general meeting overwhel- 
mingly endorsed a motion opposing 
the introduction of private universi- 
ties. 


Swiss professionals face dole queue 


from Alan McGregor 

GENEVA 

Certain saturation is confronting law, 
economics, arts and medical graduates 
from Switzerland's eight cantonal uni- 
versities. A similar situation applies to 
architects and civil engineers graduat- 
ing from the country’s two federal 
polytechnical institutes, in Zurich and 
Lausanne. 

Even if officially registered unem- 
ployment among graduates overall is 
only 0.8 per cent. It varies widely from 
profession to profession. Currently 
included are about 100 new doctors 
and 700 teachers. Many jobs are 
available for electronics and softwear 
specialists. 


Tbe question of whether the market 
can absorb more graduates “remains 

3 Jen”, according to the Federal 
ureau of Statistics. Just over 5 per 
cent of the working population now 
holds a university degree or equivalent 
qualification, it says, but it is felt that 


Lausanne. talk, as was the case In the 1970s, of the 

Even if officially registered unera- “university proletariat", 
ployment among graduates overall is From I960 to 1980, some 80,000 
only 0.8 per cent. It varies widely from graduates took up posts in the public 

f trofosslon to profession. Currently and private sectors, increasing the 
ncluded are about 100 new doctors percentage from 3 per cent to 5.2 per 
and 700 teachers. Many jobs are cent - compared, in 1980. with 8 per 
available for electronics and softwear cent of all workers in Japan, 5.6. per 
specialists. cent In West Germany ana 4.3 per cent 

Better chance for Ms College President 


There is good nows and bad news for 
women who aspire to become universi- 
ty presidents in the United States. The 
good news is that the number of female 
chief executives on campus has almost 
double since 1975 - from 148 to 294. 
The bad news Is that at the present Tate 
of progress they will not achieve parity 
with men until the year 2070. 

“That’s a long time”, says Judy 
Touchton, associate director of the 
American Council on Education’s 
office of women in higher education, 
“especially when there are so many 
women ready right now to move into 
these positions. 

However, for those not prepared to 
wait around for the second half of the 
next century, there are encouraging 
trends. Though the overall growth for 
the past decade has been around 13 


now female presidents a year, 32 of 
them took office In 1984. And so far 
this year there have been 19 such 
appointments. 

The bulk dE the pins have been 
made in community colleges, coeduca- 
tional institutions and colleges for 
women. But few of the women presi- 
dents have been given charge of arge 
universities. Only 3 per cent head 
institutions with enrolments exceeding 
20,000, while 73 per cent have fewer 
Than 3,000 students. 

The office of women in : higher edu- 
cation has a national Identification 
programme, on the look-out for 
women who are ready for major pollcy- 


tnakmg roles. The opportunities/they 
feel, are there. After all, there are 
2,800 college presidents In America. 


In Austria. 

The Swiss birthrate was at a peak in 
1964, falling thereafter to a low in 
1978. As a result, primary and secon- 
dary schools have relatively smaller 
numbers of teachers while crowded 
universities are struggling to prevent 
themselves Imposing a numerus 
clausiu in the more popular faculties, 
including medicine. 

_ On the question of women in univer- 
sities, Switzerland, with 35 per cent of 
students female, is trailing behind 
most European countries and is not 
that far ahead of Turkey. 

But women now comprise 40 per 
cent of new students for the 1984/85 

tal975 ^ ye8r ’ “ again8t 33 P er 0604 

Sports stars lose 
exam privileges 

China’s new State Education Commis- 
sion has told schools, colleges ‘and 
universities that they are forbidden to 
give preferential entrance treatment to 

al institutions for attempting to attract 
students who are outstanding athletes 
s ? Qrts _ 1 award winners by 
S? Y ° Wering Emission Man- 

luSlSl 10 . .reports many institu- 
tions have been relaxing the required 
examination marks for sports stars 
they wanted to admit. In anm S 
ances educational institutions had 
. admitted such students purely on the 
recommendation ^of tfiek 
schools without any exam foaSoT “ 


Gorbachev- lourrcbod r'-ii-rho 

African brain 
drain: Soviets 
accuse West 

The Soviet Union has accused the 
West of encouraging a brain drain of 
African Intellectuals by means of “u 
Ideological conditioning”. The critic- 
ism was first launched by the Soviet 
leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, in u 
Interview with Time last month, and 
was subsequently developed by a 
Moscow radio commentator, Goorgl 
Tanov, in an English-language prog- 
ramme beamed to Africa. 

According to Tanov, "budding 
African intellectuals, from wealthy 
families are ‘convinced’ during their 
Western-style education that they 
have a legitimately superior position 
In society and are therefore eager to 
accept Jobs In Western countries, at 
a lower salary than their Western 
colleagues, but still at a far higher 
i salary than they can earn al home. 

At present, Tanov said, 40.0W 
“African specialists" work in the 
EEC countries, most of whom are 
employed by corporations who have 
contributed nothing to the cost oi 
their education. Some 3,000 Kenyan* 
are employed In American universi- 
ties and Industries (no figurra or® 
available for other African nations)- 

The “most conscientious de**’ 

ters,” said Tanov, say that they have 
no choice but to leave since there are 
no scientific and trehnological Jaw*. • 
ties for them at home. This, Tanov 
admitted, Is true, but is no wgj 
excuse, since “It Is people who 
such faculties". He compared w 
expatriate Africans to the 
intellectuals who “deserted to JJJ- 
West” In the first years after tw 
Revolution, while others stayed to 
“serve their people faithfully • ’ 

History, said Tanov, Is n® 4 
by “emigres” but by “peoples’ l l' 
cluding^patriotlc Intellectuals” wM 
stay home to serve their own country* 
Nevertheless, he had to admit, to*‘> 
in Bplte of the establishment of w* 




uon on migration, which, ww 
Is Intended to buy back those i to# 1 
the brain drain, relative few Afro* 
Intellectuals wish to take advanWj 
of the scheme. Recently, he note® 
the cases of African totdtocto® 
returning home have become 
frequent”, but a “massive return < 
taleht is not envisaged In the foresee 
ablR’ftifura 'i ■ 
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fro- « iam N< CsH.NGTON 

issued by the Camcgia 
a iL for the Advancement of 
FouD ^ The report, prepared by 
Newman' present of the 
Eft Education Commission, calls 
^fundamental ^-examination of 
[rational policies towards higher 

^ESve dependence on loans, 

« Newman, leads to distorted 
areerchdees. A well-paying job right 
graduation becomes a necessity, 
Hateschool looks less attractive, 

Equates with heavy debts are less 
H to take entrepreneurial risks. 

He claims that the system tends to 
keen minority students out of college 
.SSoether and inadvertently to 
Kut traditional values. “Working 
JJe’s way through college is a cher- 
Shed American concept that conflicts 
bead-on with ’ro now, pay later - 

Mr Newman s recommended solu- 
tion Is a curtailing of the loan schemes 
J favour of increased grants and 
federally financed work-study 
Sanrements. Work-study, he says, 
X only helps a student to pay for his 
college education, it also encourages 
the development of the values students 
need in society and gives the opportun- 
ity to create public-service roles for 
students both on and off campus. 


Research creativity suffers as loan debts mount , says repoi t ^ 

Money fears ‘encouraging drop-outs 

..... umim !■ i requires a far greater sense of j 

p.rall. he calls for nn increase in creation of more than just an clue, 'mBUEI&k '* - • nuroose. Yet in the face or gr 


Overall, he calls for an increase in 
student aid - an answer to critics who 
fear that his arguments against loans 
might be used by the Reagan adminis- 
tration to justify cuts. 

The report, entitled Higher Educa- 
tion and the American Resurgence, is 
critical of the materialism of today's 
students. "By every measure we have 
been able to find," says Mr Newman, 
“today's graduates are less interested 
in and less prepared to exercise their 
civic responsibilities.” 

He has a cure for that, too, propos- 
ing a programme of public-service 
teaching fellowships, modelled on the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
which would "encourage better stu- 
dents to enter the teaching profession, 
help the disadvantaged enter profes- 
sional fields, and prove the opportun- 
ity for young men and women to 
undertake important social tasks." 

Concerned by falling enrolments of 
blacks and Hispanics, Mr Newman 
urgerhigher education to do a belter 
job of drawing people from all seg- 
ments of society into programmes 
leading to positions of leadership. 
"Both economic development and 
civic integration require the full parti- 


cipation of more than just on clue, 
particularly a white elite," he says. 

To achieve this, he calls for the 
creation of a new federal agency - the 
National Opportunity Fund - which 
would provide grants to programmes 
for disadvantaged students, emphasiz- 
ing those that linked colleges to high 
schools. 

American higher education is 
broadly condemned as being too pas- 
sive. “Students too frequently sit pas- 
sively in class, take safe courses, are 
discouraged from risky or interdisci- 
plinary research projects, and are 
discouraged from challenging the ideas 
presented to them.” 

"College education," adds Mr New- 
man, “is nowhere near bs exciting or as 
effective as it could be. In many ways it 
is boring, particularly the classroom 
part." 

Colleges are taken to task for paying 
too much attention to the technics 
expertise needed for new careers, and 
not enough on "whether graduates wil 
have those capacities beyond lechmca 
expertise, or even beyond intellectual 
skills, that are now critical - the ability 
to be creative, the willingness to take 
risks, and the desire to participate 


-A. 



President Reagan: moves opposed 
constructively in the civic affairs of the 

^Civic responsibility, Mr Newman 
claims, is even more important than 
the need for economic growth. There 
is today a dangerous, growing mis- 
match between the country's urgent 
need for civic-mindedness and the 
parochial altitude of its citizens. 

“The intense demand for economic 
renewal or the even more pressing 
need for social and political renewal 


requires a far greater sense of public 
purpose. Yet in the face of growing 
complexity and danger in the problems 
facing American society, there are 
dear signs self-interest is undermmg- 
ing public interest.” 

In support of his claim, he cites 
evidence that college freshmeh today 
appear to know less about the Amer- 
ican political system than freshmen did 
15 years ago, and that they are more 
likely to put personal goals ahead oi 

social goals. . . - 

"There is a sizeable task ahead tor 
higher education in the civic education 
of Us graduates," says Mr Newman. 

Coming from such an authoritative 
source, the report is likely to have a 
considerable impact, especially since 
Congress is currently debating the 
renewal of the omnibus Higher Educa- 

U °Much of it will not be greatly tothe 
liking of the Reagan administration, 
especially Mr Newman's plea for a 
reduction in the proportion of federal 
support for defence researeh -current- 
ly atan all-time high -and an increase 
in support for areas of advanced 
technology that have commercial sig- 
nificance. 


Confucius returns to 
Chinese curriculum 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
(Jnfedns (551-479 ac), Chinas 
greatest ancient philosopher whose 
thinking dominated the country’s 
edneatlon for 2,500 years, until his 
teaching s came under attack earlier 
this century is being rehabilitated by 
the Chinese- - 


way , B t.uiuui:itui 

tots was opened In Peking earlier this 
month which will study and evaluate 
Confodan doctrine and ethics. The 
tmtlhile, whose president is Zhang 
Dihdui, professor of philosophy at 
Peking University, alms to give credit 
to Confucius for his immense con- 


“the holiest sage and foremost think- 
er”, Bald Professor Zhang. However, 
since 1919, when a group of intellec- 
tuals calling themselves the May 
Fourth Movement vehemently 
attacked Confucianism along with 
other traditional Ideas, the doctrine 

has been continuously-criticized 4ind- 

dlscredlted. 

The fiercest attack came during 
the cultural revolution when Con- 
fucianism was denounced as feudalis- 
tic and positively harmfta! to China s 
social progress. Professor Zhang 
said, however, that the attadi on 
Confucius, particularly In the 196te, 
was “presumptions and ignorant 
and Bhould be “totally repudiated’ . 

n . * (a - aLm. •■Ami IroNn ffMI- 



Academics’ pay award gives 
rises of 19 to 36 per cent 

„ . . ... ... receive between $20,000 and $24,1 


to Confucius for his immense con- lrM i 

tribuUon to Chinese history, and h^rocefred 

ascertain the relevance and useful- ment that Conftrehrttan has drived 

ttsiof hfo ethical doctrine to modern 

The Institute is being sponsored by but surely re-wtob^h^ltsdrw»Wn 

ikaDuni.i. Patiino. ihp rpsiwctablc academic circles. 


U» People's University In Peking, the 
Shaanxi Teachers College and the 
Qufa regional government where 
Confucius was born. 

Confucius, was often adored by 
China’s emperors down the ages as 
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More seek jobs abroad 

L l , n, , » ... .f.ulantl 


respectable academic circles. 

Now there Is a dear endeavour by 
many academics to revive a more 
“classical and libera!” philosophy of 
education. One academic spoke or 
the dangers of a fast developing 


from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

More Irish graduates found employ- 
ment at home last year but more also 
went abroad to work. This is the 
picture that emerges from the latest 
survey of over 12,500 recipients of 
degrees, diplomas or certificates last 
year. 

Emigration is stiU an emotive word 
m Ireland and some college repre- 


sssiasssjwss by 

try. This increase was against a back 
ground of worsening unemployment 
and a further reduction to the numbers 


m Ireland and some college repre- was down 

sentatives have sought to play down Sjl • her dearee he. 

the significance of the “brain drain j™ ‘ '“gj. sub-degree redpients, 

1 in the survey published by the P« fcplomai « certfficates 

thater Education Authority. *55? the National Council for Educa- 

It shows that of the primary degree bom me n rate was 

11.4 percent go F t work abroad, bond Awards u* f l ^ ^ ^ 

increase of 5 pet cent in one year, down nom h* 

for higher degree holders tbe cent. . rovemcnt jg partly as a 

Percentage was 16 per cent. Nearly as . a p c }, anRC in the a ate of the 

™any engineering graduates obtained result a jjynj to April of the 
wo* abroad as fa Ireland, L 11 o win c receipt of the awards. 

However, the figures include some y ear i° U0WUlg j_ — 


SESl ASThe jobless rate was 
down from 17.8 per cent to 9.8 per 


■sui rcYpj, me figures rnuuuc wuis. # — — — ■ 

Weapons seized on campus 

The Bangladesh security police claim dSS!* ^ ? 

that huge quantities of lethal weapons their ■todies pea _ were 

m expfoaves" were discovered W- were 

H a recent raid on three halls of taken into rostod^m ^ ^ wfaep 

* Dacca University. vf^Sed ’as Renuine students by the 

According to tbe minister of the identified as 8 ( ,'r ra j rfe{ i halls. The 
Diterlor, Major-General Abdul Man- au t hor $fV, <a ic gn into police re- 
nan Siddiqi, the raid which took place other 29 were taken hu 

•L^toyn oq September 13, had the roand. ■ . tfa police, many 

^touimpus" backing of all sectors of AttooreJnS ‘ -J- cteawfth the um- 

including teachers, students, y°ung cadence to the 

P^tkiana. parents arid guardians, merrily had taken up ^ 

j£o;Whhed lb*, uniyejsiiies . to bp;. of the 'Campus 

cleansed of disruntive and armed ele- academic atipospn?™ , 


tato o» b “S 

ssr-iMiiS" - 

J™?* ’!?! in tb» 
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China which WM ■ 010011 eo6 * or i 

spiritual centre. 

Of particular significance in this 
respect is the emphnsls Confucius s 
doctrine places on the development of 
moral character by education, on a 
benevolent 1 attitude and sense of 
obligation to one’s parents, elders 
and to one’s fellows generally. 

Confucius held out no promise of 
reward In this life or the next, but 
advocated the pursuit of “goodness’ 
for Its own s ake. 

Mifornia^ 
billion 
dollar ring 

any now in existence- Isfelng^ P’® 00 ® 0 
by tbe University of CaUfonua./Ibe 
machine, to be known as the supercon- 
ducting super collider, will be between 
20 and 30 miles to diametw and wtil 
cost an estimated 3 billion. The annujd 
operating budget will be around $250 

Theaccelerator will consist of a ring 
of powerful magnets, buried in a 
concrete tunnelat least 20 f “. u ^ er ' 
ground. On the surface will be a 
research centre and about six obwrva- 
tiM buildings scattered around foe 
1 r<STof Ih. ring. Three ppa.bl. 

■assss: '.I «> * 

■■ 

. staffof 2,500, with accommodation for 
: a further 500 scientists from ^und the 

world. They are expected to get the 
! dosest look yet al tne building blocks 

! °* Despite Its size, the SSC is expected 

to haw little impact on toe environ- 

l 

waste 


from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 

Salary increases of between 18 and 36 
per cent have been awarded university 
academics and top administrators in a 
pay settlement by the Higher Salaries 

Commission. . 

Chaired by top lawyer and former 
Victoria University chancellor Mr K. 

S V. Simpson, tno commission has 
released details of Its first pay advice in 
four yeais covering top civil servants, 
politicians, top public servants and 
local body administrators as well as 
university staff, and giving pay in-, 
creases to some 8,000 top sector em- 

pl Professors get the biggest increases 
with a new scale giving thein between 
$62,000 and S77.500 (a rise from 
$45,319 to $56,602) while medical and 
dental professors will receive between 
$80,000 and $87,500. 

Readers and associate professors 
currently on $40,995 will receive be- 
tween $53,000 and $59,000; the new 
nnlor lecturers scale runs from 
$37,000 to $47,000 (it was $29,430 to 
$37 240); the lecturers scale is from 
SM:o!r to $35,000 ($23,622 to 
$27,928); and junior lecturers will 


receive between $20,000 and $24,000 
($17,698 to $20,489). . 

A salary bar previously at $32,6iK in 
the senior lecturers scale has been 
removed which will enable staff in this 
career bracket to move automatically 

U *Vice chancellors go from $67 ,882 to 
$90,000 and the chairman of the uni- 
versity Grants Committee to a salary 
of $92,500. , , 

Behind the increases is the concern 
that has been mounting over the loss ot 
kev public servants and university 
teachers to the private sector where 
total remuneration packages steadily 
increased over the past four yearseven 
during the wages and prices freeze 

imposed by the previous government 


computer divisions have faced serious 
problems In retaining m* recruiting 
staff as outside salaries offered have 
looked more and more attractive. 

The bonanza for academic stall is 
not yet over. An Interim 8 per rent 
general salary incrcaso in the public 
sector is due in November and the 
introduction of a 10 percent goods and 
services tax In October next year will 
be accompanied by substantial Income 
tax reductions. 
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In the second P art l,f llis sc, ius on improving job prospects, John O’Leary ^ of . -bo* J I? 

available, a fully “expert", system would the perfect 


All lliv C 1 J I * 

Lighting on the perfect match 


Undoubtedly the must important and 
intriguing development of the me intent 
in the graduate employment field is the 

S o posed Computer-Aided Career 
uidance System (CACGS). After 
four years of debate and exploration , 
the project has been given the go- 
ahead by the Government, a consor- 
tium has been chosen and negotiations 
over contracts are in their final stage. 

TTie system will transform the busi- 
ness of both choosing the most suitable 
career and finding a job within it. It 
will place Britain in the forefront of 
modern guidance methods and, if it 


The root cause of improved job 
prospects for graduates lies In 
changing require men Is in (he labour 
market, but higher education careers 
advisers should take some share of 


the credit. PcrhHpsspurredinto 



top of all that, it should pay 

for itself. 

Some time next year the first stu- 
dents should be sitting down at a 
microcomputer nnd plugging into a 
mine of information on some 450 


action by the bleak emi „ 
outlook or the early 1980s, most have 
moved with the times to introduce 
new methods and schemes to give 
students the best possible chance of 
finding work. 

Job-seekers are being steered 
towards fewer, better targeted 
applications. And, to Judge from the 
experience of some of the larger 


employers ofgraduates, the message 
Is getting through. Multiple 

applications In a variety or different 
fields of employment are becoming 
much less common and employers 
have remarked upon a higher 
standard of application . 

Careers services In many 
universities have had to take their 
share of the cuts, although they have 
remained roughly constant in the 
public sector. And this, too, has 
encouraged collaboration and 
innovation. Information Is shared In 
anumber of different schemes, three 
of which are examined here. 


could have been chosen which would 
have had the capability to make intelli- 
gent assessments of suitable career 

pa But the Scicon package was judged 
to fit the biU at the right once. 
Programs devised on the mainframe 
computer at QMC will be available 
locally on micros to help students in 
eight areas: 


without involving the student R 
final choice. 

The system is intended to stands 
its own and to require minimal com? 
ter literacy. while beino hnth 


ter literacy, while being both wS 
ible with and compl^m^nt*™ *- 


omplcmcntary to qL 
careers services. It is not intended 
replace careers officers but to few 
them from the grind of preliminan 
interviews to concentrate on more 


cigm areas: , . — . j T,. . 

• understanding the career planning sophisticated counselling, often & 
and decision-making process; lowing up ideas flowing from encoan. 

a:j .. gjfrjfuinn their trm With the COitimiter 


occupations, perhaps 3,000 postgradu- 
ate courses and more than 1 ,000 


employer organizations. Although the 
system is designed to complement the 
work of human careers advisers, in 
theory a student could arrive witli no 
idea at all of an intended career and 
leave with all the necessary details on a 
particular vacancy. 

Assuming that there are no last- 
minute hitches and the contracts arc 
signed, the system will be developed 
by a grouping composed of the London 
university careers service. Queen 
Mary College and Scicon Ltd, the 
computer firm. The mixture of educa- 
tional and technological expertise was 
demanded by the Department of 
Education and Science when it invited 
tenders for the project last year. 

The scheme has been backed by the 
Government to the tune of £630,000, 
which will pay for the design and 
development of the system, a certain 
amount of hardware and a three-year 
pilot programme to iron out the bugs. 
After that, as things stand, CACGSis 


The University Grants Gonuuitiee 
and the National Advisory Body have 
each promised £20,000 towards the 
cost of the project, underlining the 
widespread support for the venture. 
Although there is no financial commit- 
ment beyond the pilot project, it is 
hoped that eventually all students in 
universities, colleges and polytechnics 
will have access to the system. 

It was a technology forum organized 
in 1980 by the Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Services which is 
now credited with launching the initia- 
tive. Some CACGS members, aware 
of similar developments in the United 
States, had been convinced for some 
time that the age of the computer had 
arrived in careers counselling, and the 
formal bid for support found sym- 
pathetic ears at the DES. 

The association devoted a fair 
amount of its own money, as well as 
time, on formulating a proposal but 
recognized early on that it could not 


hope~ to pay for the development of a 
system itself. 


, _ (rings stand, CACGS is 

ixpected to be self supporting through 
he subscriptions of the higher educa- 
ion institutions which use it. The pilot 
rill be carried out in a limited but 
epresentative range of institutions 
ind it will not be until 1988 that the 
system couldbe available more widely. 
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one of the American systems but it was 
decided that too many modifications 
would be needed for this to be worth- 
while and that the state of the art had 
moved on sufficiently to make a gen- 
uinely superior system possible, fid I 
sides involved in the projert are confi- 
dent that such superiority will be 
achieved, even though ministers have 
opted for a somewhat less sophisti- 
cated operation than some of the 
contenders for the contract. 

Among the 13 full proposals elicited 
from more than 100 initial inquiries 
were both cheaper and more expensive 
systems than the one eventually 


• identifying or clarifying their 
values, interests and abilities with the 
aid of objective testing; 

• exploring information about poss- 
ible occupations; 

• getting information on postgradu- 
ate courses and profession training; 

• learning how to choose appropriate 
career goals; 

• finding out about employers in a 
chosen field; 

• seeking out current vacancies; 

• planning an appropriate course of 
action to fend a job. 

Although the degree and mode of 

■ . • - ■ 1 •_ A /VIC 


ters with the computer. 

Mr Brian Steptoe, head ol fa 
careers service at QMC and a prime 
mover in the project, hopes fai 
computerization will encourage tome 
students who have traditionally shun- 
ned organized counselling to seek 
advice. T it will mean that goj 


careers service ceases to 
deal," he said. 


ceases to be any big 

, And students can then 

go on to interviews much better in- 
formed." 

the 


system b 


psychomeTric testing used in CACGS 
has still to be determined, this will 


form an important part of the new 
system and represent an advance on 
tne American equivalents. Mr Peter 
Pierce -Price, consultant to the project 
and former head of the careers service 
at Gty University, who carried out the 
original feasibility study two years ago. 
was determined that the system should 
be inter-active to get away from the 


Enthusiasts for 

AGCAS see it expL . 

to help less highly-qualified adults oi 
those sitting A levels. They also hope 
to see it act as the model for i 
European advice system - a possibility 
which will be under discussion at sn 
EEC conference in Brussels in Novem- 
ber. Those more Immediately involved 
in tbe project will be happy just to 
meet tne immediate dead lints for 
completing the design of the sysita 
and getting the pilot projects nnda 
way. 


Although not an expen- 
sive project by Government standards, 
its approval in such straitened times 
reflects some determined support 
within the department as well as the 
quality of the proposal. 

The two main forerunners of the 
system in the United States have been 
closely scrutinized, to the point of 
arranging an extended loan of the 
database fbT one. Indeed, considera- 
tion was given to simply buying into 


Sheffield 
steals a 
march on jobs 


Gene are the days when a careers 
service's main concern was to look 
after the milk round and students 
with narrow employment demands 
could be left to fend for themselves. 
Special schemes exist to cater for the 
requirements of both students and 
employers who do not conform to the 
traditional profiles, 

A scheme introduced by Sheffield 
University last year and now running 
In a number of other regional centres 
kills two birds with one stone, both 
looking after students who want to 
remain In or return to the city and 
serving the needs of small businesses. 
Known as (he Sheffield Gateway 
ramme, the project was funded 
by the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion and has proved remarkably 
successful both u placing graduates 
and in opening up a new field of 
employment. 

The programme was established 
with three alms: to help the develop- 
ment of small businesses, Increase the 
number of recent graduates goL 
Into such firms and to create new Jo 
opportunities In small businesses 
through successful projects. The 
organizers are claiming succcess In 
all three departments, and have also 
seen the desire of a number iff 
(nates to remain In the area 
_Jed. 

Of 13 graduates completing the 
first programme, seven are known to 
have received job offers from their 
placements and a number of the 
firms Involved have acknowledged 
the benefits they received from tak- 
ing a graduate lor the first time. The 
largest of the participating com- 
panies employed 270 people, the 
smallest only two, 

Some 300 graduates applied to j oin 
the programme and more than 60 
companies expressed Interest In par- 
ticipating. Both Adds were whittled 
down by the organizers until 16 
graduates were chosen for a two- 
week residential course and sent out 
on six-month placements doing 
everything from market research to 
the Introduction of computerization. 
Two left during the programme and 
a third found a permanent Job. 

A second programme, modified as 
a resuH oT experiences In the first, has 
recently begun. This time 25 gradu 


Left to right* Tony Collin, head of careers service, University ofNottl 


John Mann 
careers advisers 


lt| Tony COlUn, inau VI mi tiVia DVB T«vwj * — j - 

i, equal opportunities division, IBM UK; Brian Davey, Chris 
risers, University of Nottingham. Sealed, Elisabeth StandM. 


A databank investment 
for the disabled 

Hading a job may be getting easier for 
the average graduate, but a degree is 


no passport to employment if you are 
disabled. Even those who are lucky or 


persistent enough to find work often 
nave to take posts which 


r — nMM j do not make 

use of their skills and qualifications, 
leading inevitably to frustration. 

Now modern technology is being 
harnessed to give disabled graduates 
the best possible chance of landing 

..■.•■.J:.. a . ./ j.jj r 


T „ETlMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.9.85 
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Deloitte Haskin and Sells 
abled the information tobe frantinnj 
to computer, which is ideally suited M 
the taslc. 

The databank will soon be a b«n » 
careers services, which cannot jop* w 
have the specialist knowledge 
undertake effective .counselUng to W 
disabilities, and will also alto 
dents or graduates to discua emra 

sfinsfa sKWSMrtsS 

enthusiasts at Nottingham University The System offers participant* J* 
■re building on Uy—ge wHfai SoiceSngMwitthoM^P^ . 

information network 1 iU,%ut most are only too ww 


to provide an information network 
serving employers, careers advisers 
and the graduates themselves. Hie 


y ociYitej ana mere is 
a good chance of raising the money 
necessary to put the system on ' 
permanent footing. 

. A* present, two researchers l__ 
developing the service on poorly-paid, 
one-year contracts funded by the Man- 
power Services Commission. An 


are 


' pals^' HTis unimploy^ 
completing aprojert at the £ l 2$3 
on which he worked M ■ .JvTbb 
assistant. He has shown t V^, t tTasw3 i 
cope with a job successfully IgJgJ 
found permanent employment 
sonnel, accountancy or, mc - 


power services Commission. An "HUM, Mcouniancy » — ftfl 
approach is being made to the EEC to research fields be has trieo g 
* more permanent arrange- The Nottingham .unit alre®^.^ 

mem, but matching funding would range of graduates in similar P^^dj 
tor the nro 


have to be raised fir the project to 
qualify for support. The ultimate aim Is 
to pave a self-financing bureau. 


range of graduates in sum** , ^ - mUdds 
to Paid offering their own sU88 SSL 


— , r, — - — .ung bureau. 

25 gradu- « histories of 400 

atas (and companies) are taking part a wide range 

and the course-haa been redneedby Nntt* s W have becn fe ^ “ t0 “ c 
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to help him find work. B f Af. 

Davey, one of the two fuU-tUner JJJ 

efaers Is anxious to hear 
disabled graduates wboarewu^s^ 

n join the service. He is alsocond^ 

Some have more specialized re«arcn 
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tnrtt wctkfi, Dm fornud b ex pec 
to.be followed In a number of other 
coqtsea, which will extend the range 

. Of Opportunities Oue» tn araOnmtL 
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horizons of small 
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Nottingham databank, 
been collected over 15 


SfisaffSM 

nous times in / n f noli tic a i 


n0U nir^e ~ a' source of political 

e h£nge. a centre for dirt andhi 
djaiiengc- , . _; mn i e rura i 


leeajr 


h d««?Ser of “he simple rural idyl. 

1 nf course cities have also been seen 
me symbol of economic progress. 
■* ,he ornwth and nrospeniy 


8 1 'Jnrinefor growth and prosperity. 
Bm "hire is liute doubt which .mag 
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.wav today. Riots in St 

rt-ar Brimon, ■ Toxtcth, and 
KSiworih are only the tip of the 
Kem The British inner city is in 
^lifter 15 years of almost con- 

“Ofwu^here is no single explana- 
tion foMhls decline. High unemploy- 
S, the collapse of manufacturing, 
SnwenJne social conditions, and racial 
Si hive aU played a part. But u 
St be mere coincidence that inner 
Sngham comes out top of a new 

deprivation produced in 


KS report from the Economic and 
Sodal Research Council. 




some of the findings rrom me > 

£ 580,000 three-year programme which 
Si out to analyse the causes of inner 
rftv problems. The programme 
followed a series of reports done in the 
1970s which culminated in a final 
St bv Peter Hall, publlahed in 
Ociober 1981 urging further research 
putting the plight of the inner city in a 
broader context and drawing put some 
specific policy recommendations. 

Despite the increasing resource 
problems being faced by the council at 
the time a three-year initiative was 
ouickly agreed, not surorising against 
tne background of the 1981 riots. The 
plan was to discover what was really 
happening in inner cities by contrast- 
ing the stories of declining urban 
centres with that of one that had been 
successful. Bristol was taken as the 
axiomatic success story to be con- 
trasted with Clydeside, the West Mid- 
lands, and two different sections of 
London, the West and inner soutli 
east. The Department of the Environ- 
ment then stepped in and funded a fifth 

parallel study of ' Oateshcad, New- 
castle. 

The programme has been run under 
tbe auspices of the environment and 
planning committee of the ESRC, 
chaired oy the enthusiastic and driving 
Brian Robson, professor of geography 
at Manchester University. Victor 
Hausner, an American with some 
years’ experience working for New 
York City and the US government, 
now senior visiting fellow at the Policy 
Studies Institute, was appointed over- 
all director, and teams from the uni- 
versities of Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Newcastle, Kent and the PSI, 
were selected to carry out the studies. 

At the same time a series of national 
thematic studies were commissioned, 
for example looking at declining 
labour markets, public expenditure 
effects, local authority initiatives, and 
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Bristol’s relative well-being contrasts strongly with Handsworth 
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A tale of several cities 


Birmingham comes out top of a new index of deprivation produced by the 
ESRC in a timely report on inner cities. Paul Flather reports. 

. .An, , c< nnfl Inrt mnrp than OO ted fof bgEtS 


the capacity for economic develop 
ment. in sh *""" “* “* l 


w „i. -jort U has turned out a 
blueprint to “Save the City . 

The research was completed this 
summer and the council's appetizer 
clearly points up the seriousness of tne 
problem. It is toll of disturbing statis- 
tics demonstrating the decline of inner 
cities between 1931 and 1981 . While all 
urban employment has fallen in those 
30 years, ft has fallen by 45 per cent in 
inner cities. One million manufactur- 
ing jobs have been lost, with another 
mimon lost in suburbs and free-stand- 
ing cities. , . , 

The six large conurbations under 
scrutiny had tost 35 per cent t>f their 
working age populations in this period, 
and analysis of census data also re- 
vealed that social conditions worsened 
the closer one moves to the urban core. 
Tl,e most startling 


1983 156.000 jobs were tost, more than 
85 per cent from the Rve key manufac- 
turing sectors of motor vehicles, metal 
goods, metal manufacturing, mecha- 
nical, and electrical engineering. By 
1984 unemployment in the West Mid- 
lands was 17 per cent, but in 10 


lanus was if -- 

Birmingham wards it was more than 30 
per cent, and in three it was more than 


40^er cent. 


for policy-makers, was probably^hat 


by 1981 almost 40 per cent of all inner 
city lobs had been filled by commuters. 
The figure for Birmingham is even 
more striking: just 17 per cent of new 
jobs wont to inner city residents. 

The material on the West Midlands 


paints a grim background to the recent 
Handsworth disorder. In i 


cT;™* stop ■ oi 1 

earning, kaguc. but by the 19»0s ,t vm 
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me picture is familiar, but why has 
it happened and what can be done 
about it? These were after all the 
specific aims of the research and it has 
come up with some significant conclu- 
sions wnich Hausner and Robson now 
want to feed into the policy-making 
arena. The report speaks of a “trilogy 
of environmental, dereliction, social 
malaise and economic distress which 
has hit inner cities. But as Hausner 
points out there ure more identifiable 
reasons for the inner city crisis. 

Firms have bean discouraged from 
moving into inner cities because of the 
Increasing pressure for office and re- 
sidential space which has pushed up 
prices. Inner cities have had to carry 
the brunt ns manufacturing throughout 
Britain has declined. Firms arc now 
much more interested in horizontal 


opted for belter rural amenities such as 
green grass and space rather than 
remaining close to the urban coro- 
For all these historic reasons tne 
inner city has suffered. But the studies 
also show how national and local 
factors have made the position much 
worse. They highlight the unintended 
consequences of public policy that 
have hit the cities. Thus rate-capping 
local authorities, a policy tocut public 
expenditure, has hit the one growth 
area of spending in cities over tne past 
15 years, the public sector industry. 
Then the creation of new mbs throuab 


the various urban aid and partnership 
J by the DoE 


IUL ruuvus — j 

schemes being pursued -j --- 
have simply not helped those in most 
need. Usually the better off commu- 

_ tn in tab p tin ihp Iflm. 


ters have moved in to take up the jobs. 

“ ! * “sgional aid 
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Integration, dlversifyingin a variety of 
different areos, rather than linktog ail 
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1982 the 26 largest companies hae 
‘heir labour fp™ 40 p^r «n«. From 


their' production processes vertically, 

as close as possible. Belter 
■ - * t '*** > " * tal 
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as close as pussiuic. Belter transport 
and telecommunications have allowed 
n „i Tiinnllu as 


icn IliHt ... — r . . , 

Clearly the targetting of regional aid 
needs careful review. 

Again there has been no coordina- 
tion between the various arms of 
regional aid. Trainine programmes run 
by the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion have not always matched the job 
creation aid going to industry. Housing 
aid has certainly not gone to those 
worst placed in inner-cities. 

One of the most interesting illustra- 
tions of the unintended results from 
Government policy came In the Bristol 
study. Bristol was a success because Its 
manufacturing base declined slower 


In ice decline in male employment; and 
because companies were happy to 
move down the M4 “high tech corri- 
dor". In faci unemployment tripled in 
ihe 1970s but it was still much lower 
than in other inner cities, but ‘he real 
reason for Bristol’s relative well -being 
was the huge defence expenditure 
channelled into the region. 

Birmingham of course has no such 
hidden back-up. Indeed national poli- 
cy has clearly made things worse. The 
collapse oi its seemingly once impregn- 
able manufacturing sector, consisting 
of a few large companies also hit all 
small, dependent, firms very badly. 

The motor industry suffered by being 
used by the Government as a regula- 
tory tool for national demand manage- 
ment. Local factors such as an initial 
land shortage, poor industrial premis- 
es, and inefficient working practices 
developed when labour was scarce, all 
compounded the city’s troubles, the 
report says. International factors such 
as the end of the Commonwealth 
trading preferences also hit Birming- 
ham badly. „ 

These summary findings were pre- 
sented by Hausner and Robson at a 
meeting last week. But as Robson 
stressed, the real work will come in 
developing a dialogue with the policy- 
makers. A series of joint seminars 
between the researchers and civil ser- 
vants are planned for November aimed 
at persuading the DoE to develop a 
new firm, long term, better resourced, 
interdepartmental, strategy to deal 
with the urban crisis. 

There will probably bo little difficul- 
ty in persuading civil servants of the 
urgency of the problem. Indeed Mr 
John Delafons, the DoE deputy- 
secretary responsible for planning and 
inner cities said he was loolung for- 
ward to studying the findings. But he is 
at present hi mself locked in the bilater- 
al discussions with the Treasury fight- 
ing to preserve his existing aunual 
urban aid budget of £338m. 

There is some useful ammunition 
in the study for Mr Delafons and his 
colleagues. First, tire problem is no 
longer just one for inner cities. It is a 
national problem that goes far beyond 
the spatial limits of inner cities. 
Second, policy-makers will have to 
sort out the intended and the unin- 
tended consequences of public policy 
on urban centres. Third, it is dear that 
even if there is a national economic 
upturn there is no likelihood at all that 
Ihe plight of inner dties will improve. 
Fourth, there will have to be far more 

definitive targetting of urban aid to 

those in most need. Fifth, there is 
currently a major discrepemry between 
the amount of effort at national and 
local level aimed at innor dties and the 
huge scale of the problems. 


finally, and probably most mu- 
tant of all, the study shows there Is no 
contradiction between sodal expendi- 
ture and economic growth, one of the 
main tenets of current Government 


cent. Then 
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than elsewhere; because the service 
ana 7 ““”"' ;■ g-j-or expanded; because female em- 

g P ro» rapidly » ottgjhe 


economic policy. . 

Changing Cities by Victor Hausen and 
Brian Robson, h from the ESRC, 
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Brian Robswii, »»«>•> ■■■- t v~nni> 
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Banking on data 

. 


David Jobbins examines a new project aimed to apply 
academic research to the revitalization of industry 


A commercial data base of research activities in 
Britain’s universities and polytechnics, to oe 
launched in the New Year, stems directly from 

Prime Miniolor'c insistence that BCadeilUCS 


at this stage that the formal involvement of the 


launched in the New Year, stems directly frorr 
Ihe Prime Minister's insistence that academics 
discoveries should be available to help revitalize 
industry. M . . 

British Expertise in Srience and Technology is 
to be operated by Longmans Cartermul, part 01 
ihe Longmans publishing group. 

It is onrinated in the report of a working party 

it tin hir Arliiicnra PniHinl IOF 


tors through the Committee of vice 


litmviviivi. 

A senior official said: u 

u is originated in tne report 01 a i ast V car and the proress of dnta collection 

set up by the Advisory Council tor Applied scheme J y The £vCP told universities it 
Research and Development at Mrs Thatchers 0 why data riiould not be 

Longmans Cartermil^But u» ^ fl codc 0 
1 handling and use of 


m ISO*. 

Tbe working party, chaired by Sir Alan Muir 
Wood, concentrated on direct incentives, p r °pos- 
mg funds for pump-priming and incentives tor 

Wlnnmn InJ.i.lMnI .^nlroMr 


mg funds for pump-priming and incentives for wlthdra J, crn ^ g t j,e handSKg a: 
winning industrial contracts. EH B i Sfi under discussion. 

But as well as making active recommendations, oubiic sector Mr Geoffrey 

it realised that a substantial amount of «searA J? £ f^ventry Polytechnic and chairman of 
currently under wav. toeethcr with a vast degree director oty-p 5*? 4 illison oroup oftf 


Holroyde, 
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best demonstrate their expertise. 

“We are orodudna a record of human research 
stock " Mr Roberts says. “We think we will have 
enough entries to be adle to launch at the end of 
the year.” .. 

The data is stored on what the Ann describes as 

>^ ! ? 1 |£ ! SrS“’SS 
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geographic area. 


JUgDl oy XUC Vico umibahuk. 

Some sources suggested that a legal 
beyond a voluntary code mi^ht he needed. The 

dissatisfaction. 


Existing information will quickly become otit- 


1 qu.~» v — — ; 

dated ancT the value of the aata base diminish - 
an effective aanetton arainst the company to 
its operations. Two committees na-“- 


oversee 
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of expertise which couldbe tailored to the specific the m L fect0IS of polytechnics (CDP)» sj®*' y tb^entries are vetted by teams of editor* from 
weds of individual companies .could be of ure if teeof oo-ahead to his fellow directors. universities. They are then returned to the 

°nly Industry knew it. TTie missing me( -hanisra gave universities some concerns , academics concerned for a final check for accura- 
was o ne b J which industrialists could find ! by the group SKobdra fed into the computer. The Bimis 

armies to aid their enterprises. . , 4?*}™ S recreUries. These 11 «« bong. g “J the entfre data base to individual sutecri- 
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been established. The roost important « m 


UCCU tDluuHu..— ' rr . .1 . 5 ;, 

independent advisory committee chaired oy oir 
Alistair Piikington which will ■ 

v» nlrA InrlkiHpcSirn^n 
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pan be cool 


Vi 


ial status within the sysiem. ^ 
uiiuauve. They established their own working 
group to devise a scheme, and still without any 
torra of approval from the vice chancellors put tne 
Proposal out to tender. , , . ... 

Longmans CartenniU was successful witn ijs 


Alistair Piikington wtuen wni consider the wider 

issues. It also Includes Sir Geoffrey Allen, former 
chairman of the Science and Engtoewing Ke- 
search Council; his successor, Sir John Kingman, 
Professor John Cadogan, the director erf rerearch 
at British Petroleum; Professor Derek Smith, uie 
chairman of UD1L; Professor Stephen Bragg, a 
former' Chief Scientist and vice chancellor of 
Brunei, now head of Wolfson College i industrial 
uni* and Professor Laing Barden, director ot 
Newcastle Polytechnic. . 

A liaison committee has also been set up with 
representation from the CVCP and CDP. 

A word of caution has come from the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers, which is advising its 

■ ...... Jr. fnrmQl inn theV SUDUfy IS 
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members to ensure infomration they suppl 

used only for the data base and not for other 


vHinviBiaa. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 




The clcctinu off Mr OInf Palme’s 
government for a new three -yen r term 
is unlikely to result in appreciable 
changes in higher education policy in 
.Sweden. Hut with the ruling Social 
Democrats no longer exceeding (lie 
combined strength of non-Soria Ini 
parties and relying more on either 


parties ana relying more on timer 
Communist acquiescence or horse- 
trading across a broader political spec- ( 
tnim, general economic management 
could nib off on academic life. 

The renewed mandate offers a 
chance to take stock of the Social ' 
Democrats’ pragmatism exemplified 
by a welding of academic talent and J 
industrial interests. This has been seen 
in the spread of scientific research in l 
the shadow of old universities and the 
sprouting of business-oriented insti- 2 
tutes emblazoned with the magic word 
hdgskola - the name given to any unit § 
covered by Sweden’s spacious concept r 
of tertiary education. 

One thriving enterprise is located I 
near Lund University. It has been i 
designated the country’s first teehn ical * 

village. Built like a glossy Industrial F 
estate, in the three years since the [ 
Soda! Democrats replaced the non- i 
socialists’ this has all the headstrong & 
qualities of Silicon Valley. k 

It Is growing as fast as the beanstalk, § 
excavators stowing fresh foundation % 
lines as soon as new blocks are com- 
plctcd. Household names arc among ni 
the score of companies that have d< 
moved in, establishing their own spin- e: 
off operations in electronics, chemistry pi 
and oiolechnics. Even though some of ei 
the research is highly specialized, there p 

is a cross-fertilization of ideas to be Is 


Welding 
of brains 
and 

industry 

Donald Fields on 
Sweden’s science 
parks, likely to be given 
a boost by the 
reelection of Olof 
Palme’s government. 
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bus will extend to "women in society”. 

Announcement of the project coin- 
cided with the launch of a national 
organizatin for businesswomen who 
say it is difficult to find an outlet for 
their talents in male-dominated cor- 
porations and want to explode the 
myth that women are less ambitious 
than men. It came on the very day the 
equality minister, Mrs Anita Gradin, 
earmarked about £200,000 to "streng- 
then the position of women in the 
labour market”, partly through educa- 

ll °This and other moves help underline 
the growing partnership in Sweden 
between government and local author- 
ities, business and educational in- 
terests. This summer the government 
announced schemes of this type rever- 
ing the Kiruna iron-mining belt, inside 
the Arctic circle, and a central indust- 
rial area around Orebro. The respec- 
tive regional university boards will do 
much of the spade work. 

At Kiruna, supplementary educa- 
tion in space technology for civil 
engineers will be phased in during the 
first half of 1986, finked to the existing 
geophysical institute and a satellite- 
probe station. One aim is to restimu- 


obc station. One aim is to restimu- 
te a region hit by emigration. 
Around Orebro several municipali- 


near the top of the world research and 
development league, and despite fiscal 
exigencies it is still forging ahead. It is 
perhaps not surprising that private 
enterprise and some state-owned com- 


expectcd close to n univerity. 

A representative of b chemical and 
plastics company said: "Often young 
people reared in Lund’s intellectual 
setting come to us with great ideas. We 
know they are technically excellent but 
their knowledge of the market is zero. 
So we start them off as consultants and 
use our experience to find potential 
users of their brainwave." 

Not only individual industrial giants 
are attracted to the innovative atmos- 
phere. as shown by the husband and 
wife team running Bohlin Reologi. He 
had been researching at Luna Uni- 
versity. Hearing of the space available 
in the '‘village’’ they staked their 
savings in perfecting the instruments 
needed in their esoteric field, detre- 
nrined to outwit their main rival, an 
American company. She handled the 
business, he the scientific output. 

For several years Sweden has been 


{ mnies are looking away from their 
arge, well established laboratories to 
squeeze some drops of originality 
found in tiny and more flexible units. 

Something akin to 'the Lund vilage 
has been founded at Linkdping, along 
the road to Stockholm, and corpora- 
tions are planned to stimulate similar 
developments at Uppsala, an intellec- 
tual cradle , and Lulea, just north of the 
66th parallel. The Chalmers Technolo- 
gical university in Gothenburg runs its 
own “house of innvation." 

Lulea is to open its doors to 
Sweden’s first ever high school for 
businesswomen. Boostd by a contribu- 
tion of almost £100,000 from a state 
owned industrial enterprise board, the 
institute, partly modelled on one in 
Norway, will give two-month courses 
to IS women already established in 
business and a further ten just starting 
out. Based on “traditional” subjects 
such as business management, market- 
ing and product development, its sylla- 


ties and companies have received gov- 
ernment backing to plan a technical 
high school for 10® students, the 
embryo of which could emerge next 
year. The guiding lights want to tap the 
excellent teaching resources available 
in the form of engineers and doctors of 
technology attached to local com- 
panies, and to cater for intense de- 
mand for qualified young personnel. 

With some firms obliged to scour far 
and wide for promising technicians, 
the Orebro initiative appears to show 
how a harmonious combination of 
public and private interests can hoist 
the flag of tertiary education to the 
mast or regional, high-technology de- 
velopment. 

This month feminists in Gothenburg 
have started an independent folk high 
school exclusively for women. Up to 80 

H is can study full time, with 25 
ren placed in day care in the same 
building. Though in no way compara- 
ble to extra-curricula university 
courses, this form of adult education 
shows how grassroots ideals can bring 
technical and other instruction to pre- 
viously under-privileged groups, in 
particular immigrant women. It is 
hoped to steer 1000 women through 
crash courses each year. 


Patent battle of Aids researchers 


Tension is growing between rival research teams on 
opposite sides of the Atlantic, one at the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris and the other at the National Cancer. Institute in the 
United States, over which can claim to have discovered the 
virus now generally accepted as responsible for the disease 
Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (Aids). ' 

What started as a relatively conventional dispute over 
scientific priority has taken on a new dimension resulting 
bom the fact that wh ichever team Is granted patent rights to 
diagnostic tests based on the virus will be able to claim 
royalties from the sales of such tests, a market estimated at 
more than SJ5Q million In the US alone. 


Last week, officials at the Pasteur Institute - whose 
researchers claim that they announced their discovery of 
the Aids virus five months before the comparable discovery 
was made in the US- were threatening legal action against 
the US Pntcat Office, which has still not decided whether to 
|ram a^atent application which they deposited in Decem- 

As a result, the test based on the Pasteur research, which 
is being developed in the US by □ Seattle-based company, 
Genetics Systems, has not yet been offered for marketing. 

The Pat ent Office has, however, already granted a patent 
to the rival American team, headed by the prominent 
cancer research worker Professor Robert Gallo, and Bye 
separate US companies are currently licensing the patent to 
develop diagnostic kits based on Gallo's results. 

The roots of the dispute go back tn 1982, when Gallo first 
suggested that the agent responsible for Aids appeared to 
be n vims that he had been carrying out research on for 
some time, known as the Human T-cell Lymphotrophic 
Virus - or KTLV. 

Early in 1983, a research team headed by Professor Luc 
Montagnler of the Pasteur Institute also isolated a vires 
which fliey had discovered in cell cultures taken from an 
Aids patient. Further investigation revealed that although 
this virus had certain similarities to HTLV, there were also 
important differences, and Gallo therefore chose to call his 
by a different name, Lymphadenopathy-Assodatcd Virus 
(or LAV). 

Gallo's group subsequently discovered that the virus they 
had isolated also revealed different characteristics from the 
two HTLV strains it had previously been deuling with, and 
decided to call the new strain HTLV-III. 


The fact that patent rights worth many millions of dollars 
through worldwide sales of diagnostic and blpqd-test kits, 
are at stake, however, has made it increasingly difficult to 
achieve a scientific truce. 

Montagnier and the Pasteur Institute, In forwarding their 
claim that, as the first to publish details of the Aids virus, 
they should be granted sole patent rights to all kits using the 
virus, are emphasizing the close similarity beteen LAV and 
HTLV-III on the one hand - and the differences between 
HTLV-III and the two previous HTLV strains discovered 
by Gallo on the other. 

Gallo, however, who at one point seemed prepared to 
accept the similarities, now also emphasized the differences 
between the Pasteur strain and his HTLV-III - a difference 
which he must sustain if his own patent application is not 
invalidated in the US by the granting of a patent to the 
French scientists. He is also placing greater emphasis than 
Montagnler on the similarities between the three HTLV 
strains. 

Following repeated protests from the Pasteur Institute 



Nuuk Seminarium: alma mater for half of Greenland’s parliament 

Hunting, fishing or teaching? 

Peter O’Neill on the dilemma facing Greenlandeis 
trying to establish a national identity 


One of the most domestically powerful 
teacher training colleges in the world 
stands slightly aloof in a red painted, 
classical timbered building just above 
the old harbour in Nuuk, Greenland. 

Few educational institutions have 
produced comparativelyso many poli- 
tical figures. Since 19/9 when Den- 
mark granted Greenland home rule, 
the Nuuk Seminarium College has 
played a role in the education of 


pern Bps half of Greenland's 25-mem- 
Ber parliament. But Greenland faces a 
sharp dilemma and education and a 
national language and culture are ut 
the heart ofit. Educational planning 
will decide whether the 42,0U0 limits 
(Greenlandic for "human beings"), 
will eventually be economically and 


socially independent. 

As colonialpowers 
been a good one. 


were go Denmark has 
ane. Colonial status 
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responsible for regulating all health products through the 
. Food audDrug Administration - asking for more scientific 
information to back up its claim that its discovery takes 
precedent over Gallo’s work. 


ProfeSsor Raymond Dedonder, the director of the 
institute, Bays that he ia still hoping that it will be possible to 
reach some agreement between the two scientific groups 
over how the credit should be shared. Indeed, representa- 
tives from both groups are expected to meet in Paris shortly 
tq see If a common position on their relative claims Can be 
reached that will allow both to share future patent royalties. 

At the same time, there is also a growing feeling in Paris 
thnt the 1 US government may yet decide to reject the 
Pasteur’* patent application, and thus eliminate its chance 
of obtaining any royalties from the American market. To 
meet such an eventuality - or in case attempts to find a 
Comoro miso position between the two scientific groups fail _ 
Professor Dedonder says that the institute is already 
prepan ng for a legal action again# the government. 

A diagnostic test based on the Pasteur Institute’s results 
has recently been marketed in France by the company 
Dtagnosilc.Pasteuri established jointly by the institute and 
the pharmaceutical company Sandfi. The French govern- 
ment has also issued a llcehce for an American dinunnoi^ 


ended in 1953 after 200 years. Large 
numbers of teachers, doctors and 
nurses arrived from Denmark. If 
Greenlanders were to move out into 
the world, then they needed education 
which would equip them for Danish 
institutions of higher education. That 
meant that they had to learn Danish at 
school and beyond. To succeed in a 
Danish university you needed (ut 
least) English as well, for Danish is not 
an international academic language. 

The university results were catas- 
trophic. Ove Rosing Olsen, now 35, 
was the first Greenlander, in 1978, to 
graduate from a Danish medical 
school. He says the pressures to suc- 
ceed were enormous. 

Denmark still controls foreign 
affairs and defence and contributes a 
substantial subsidy, but nrens like 
education policy arc now under Inuii 
control. Subsidies for education and 
health will continue because Denmark 
wants to make sure it lias a share in any 
longterm mineral and oil exploitation. 

A process of “Grecnlandization" is 
well underway. The Nuuk college for 
teachers is a critical educational dyna- 
mo but through sheer lack of numbers 
Greenland cannot support a universi- 
ty. However, home rule has created a 
benchmark of academic excellence in 
setting up the llisimatusarfik, Inuit 
Institute. In essence, it will be Green- 
land’s cultural and social think lank. 
Its brief is to conduct research and 
education in the Greenlandic lan- 
guage, culture and society. 

Greenland will have to shop abroad 
for training for its doctors, lawyers, top 
managers and computer experts. This 
means that in Greenland itself, teacher 
training and vocational studies in nurs- 
ing, engineering and construction will 
probably be at a higher level than in 
most European societies. The schools 
are well-equipped, and the limits going 
into service industries are certainly 
nuking the best of thousands of years 
of Eskimo wit and ingenuity. There arc 
no official figures but officials estimate 
that home computer use is possibly the 
highest In the world. 

Textbooks, films, videos and exams 
are all being adapted to emphasize 
Greenlandic history and culture in the 
schools and college. The centre mas- 
terminding this transition was the first 
unit anywhere in the Danish govern- 
ment system to be equipped with direct 
W0 A d F r ° c ? ssin g ^ typesetting links. 

Danish language content has been 
reduced drastically since 1980 when 
the new education act came through 
and Greenlandic has been given much 
greater emphasis. Yet half the coun- 
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fishing. ! 

Progress has therefore been con- 
siderable in buiding up the lm 
teaching corps. There are now aero* 
mg number of limits who are able is 
take over senior posts and therefore 
displace Danes. The tragedy ii fot 
both sides want to do the best by each 
other, but in the end the /niiitt want to 
run their own house. 

Unusual economic factors will | d* 
der an increase in the number oi 
Greenlandic teachers. Although Ac 
home rule government has replaced hs 
former student loan policy with a 100 
percent student grant system requirisi 
no parental contribution, teachor 
salaries just cannot match the stagger- 
ing curmngs from short seasonal wort 
on the trawlers and in the hunting 
industry. According to lb Follin, edu- 
cational adviser to the government, it 
is common to get double a teacher) 
salary on the boats. 

But young teachers are caught ina 
trap of conscience. The lure oftaiiai 
and lug money conflicts with ibdi 
commitment to building a new society. 
They must not only educate the yoiK 
They are a visible force in the bsih 
against alcohol and the search hut 
return ur limit values which hart bets 
sapped by people being herded info 
blocks of finis for convenience, va 


are some 250 Greenlanders (who re- 
ceive some teaching Skills) who teach 


tackling the crisis of identity which a 
often seen in the high rate of sufcuto 
among the young. , . 

'Die higher preparatory examination 
which was introduced in 1979 tot 
students between 16 and 18 has maw 
entry to college stiffer. It is nlso w 
passport which allows students tow 
ahroud to university in Denmark. Taj 1 
means two veins study for the HPE, 
then four years of teacher iraimog- 
Tlie period is too long and the govern* 
merit is proposing to reduce It by one 

^ "llie paradox of the Greenlandic/ 
Dunish teacher relationship wwm tj 
union membership. Most of 
Greenlanders are members or tee 
Danish union rather than Oreenlana s. 
The latter is linked to the fefwng 
minority party, Inuit Ataqahgrt.**® 
has three members in the cod* 
government. ■„ 

There may have been a 
tactical mistake in the 195ft J 
Follin, who is married to a Greeny, 
der. He recalls the argument wow 
raged in the early 1950 s over wheuio 
English should nc the main semw 
language for the limits so they ona 
look towards North America. 

Certainly the limits are develop 
English in the schools as an unpo . , 
subject. Further, it was not an aco . 
that Premier Jonathan Mottg**® 
offered and accepted an hon 
degree from the University of 
at Fairbanks last month, 
professors there are in touch 
the Inuit Circumpolar Can fe 
which has its office in Nuuk. TW ^ 
also academic links with McG 
Montreal and Saskatchewan. 

The same applies for busing 

dies. Today's youna 
trained in Denmark at tbop^KJ-y 
Jutland I K AST business collegf-^ 
hated being "exported 
away from their families for 
years at a time. «» 

Vocational training I* ^ r,olicy- 

critical plank of government 

There is still extensive Daoish 
of service industries and t»e gu" ^ 
ensure that enough Greenl andel 
the skills to take them ovc ^ nnlI *to 
The government is canny 
realize that it needs Datush^Jr ^ 
in all these fields. It is a metf 
foresight that it is employing a “jjri 


in all these fields. It is a 
foresight that it is employ 10 ^®, 
cant number of Danes in 
• who are demonstrably cojwtu . 
1 buildind a new society* • 1,1 
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„ Iif , be unique to the earth? In view of the 

Shinns vastness of the universe such a proposi- 
obvious va«n scarcely conceivable. 

don may b nnr oarent star, is one of some 100 
The sut1 ’ n ke P 5ars in the Milky Way, and our 
bilbonsun-bkc ; us t one quite ordinary 


N. C. Wickramasinghe on the search for life in the universe 

DPIUVS 


utk v Wav is of course just one quite ordinary 
JJg galwy among billions of other similar 


spuai 6“-—/ 

^Tn'S.nsiderations of vastness should be added 
.1 iKkelihood of stable planetary systems 
S^SLTSmd Stars. Present-day estimates 
^iTrftatSuch occurrences arc indeed prob- 
least to the extent of providing billions of 
systems which are suitable homes for 
(KSnuehout the universe. Add further the fact 
SKI material is made up of the commonest 
SES occurring elements such as carbon. 
SS’onffiPn. nvdrogen end phosphoraiB 


hydrogen and phosphorous, 

Sne musuonclude that a concept of life which 
and one us , dismissed as an unten- 


extension of pre-Copemican thought. 
b m25est for an origin of living things must be 
« dd at man himself, and in the earliest days it 
as OIO B3 linked with suoerstl- 


musthave been inextricably linked with superati- 
Kn and religion. The first theory of an origin of 
fc that might be described as scientific in the 


ideas asserts that living systems emerge from 
non-living matter spontaneously, under certain 
Seal conditions without the intervention of 
5n! suoematural power. It is easy to see how this 
3t ofview came to be so widely held. The sight 
Jf maggots emerging in vast profusion from 
rotting meat and of worms and other small 
creatures crawling out of slime might seem to 
otter excellent pnma facie evidence, even proof, 

^The^Greek philosopher De m ocritus {460- 
370 bc) argued that the world was filled with 
uncaused and eternal atoms which arc in random 
motion in a void. The creation of life from slime 
was said to occur when “atoms of moist earth 
encountered “atoms” of fire. Anstotlc (384- 
322 bc) and his disciples proposed that fireflies 
emerged from morning dew and that a wide 
variety of creatures arose spontaneously out or 
mud at the bottom of streams and ponds. Over 
the centuries there have been many illustrious 
adherents to this belief including Newton. Harvey 

8D AnUafian physician and poet named Francesco 
Rediwas the first to attempt a serious refutation 
ot spontaneous generation. - In a famous study 
published in 1668 he showed that maggots do not 
Form on decaying meat if flies were kept away, 
thus toppling what was hitherto thought to be 
cmrial evidence for this theory. Claims and 
counterclaims for spontaneous generation con- 
^ a i. nmnnn u'ir.nimls and nhllo- 



acnces and wc could also beam radio signals in the 
directions of prospective planets. It is of course 
impractical to listen in or to broadcast signals at 
all frequencies and in all directions. So intelligent 
choices would need to be made. 


Clio LCCS WOUIU nctu IU in. II.™.-. 

A frequency that suggests itself is tbai co res- 
ponding to atomic hydrogen winch is the JJgrt 

ibundan. clement In the universe. In cr cellar 


aDunuam kniiicih •» »"• , . _ 

hydrogen emits radio waves at the frequency 
1 ,420 MHz and it may be reasonable to guess that 
„ic.u.h*rp in the ea axv might 


l.UUMnz ann ninny , o , 

intelligent beings elsewhere in the galaxy might 
choose to broadcast near this same frequency. A 
3273 direction is more difficult.. Starting in 


33SS direction is more difficult Parting in 

1973 American astronomers B. Zuckerman ana 
P Palmer turned their radio telescopes in the 
directions of 500 nearby stars of types amtlar to 
the sun and used computers to store, analyse and 
search their data for hidden signals. 

At the present time scientific nrojparames are 
being planned both by the USA and the Soviet 
Union to search the skies for extraterrestrial life 


Union io sean.ii ms ■_ 

thro u eh radio communications. Among these is 
the ifs project code-named SET1 (Search for 
Extraterrestrial Intelligence) which was begun m 
1976. So far we have not heard our first cosmic 
“hello", but it is far too soon to despair. What is 
amply clear from our recent scientific achieve- 
ments is that man is now psychologically ready to 
contemplate life on a much vaster scale than the 
confines of his planet. Thus the question of how 
life originated on the earth beams to ac 9 u,re ®fj l I 
greater importance than before and a more 

"There is nological requiTementfor life tohave 
started de novo on our planet. The earth along 
with the sun and planets wns assembled from 
cosmic material. The entire planetary sjfstcm Is 
now surrounded by billions of comet ary objects in 
?he form of a spherical halo, and every year 
several of these comets become perturbed into 
orbits that take them into the inner regions of the 
solar system, thus enabling them to encounter 
planets* such as the Earth. Although chrect 
collisions of the earth by comets are rare.thc 
earth is estimated to pick up some thousands of 
tonnes of cometary debris every yean We know 
further that comets are veiy sinuiar in their 
atomic composition to biological ntaterjaL Just as 
Pasteur hadfound that the growth of microorgan- 
isms under laboratory conditions isgwnndj 
the pre-existence of contaminant organisms, 
coulanot life originate on earth by contamination 
from spacc-bome microorganisms/ 

The sun with its planetary system bad its 
bednnines some four and a half billion years ago 
KmUloud of cosmic gas and dust. We know 
that new stare are born within such clouds, 
fragments of which condense to form stare with 
k systems of planets and comets around them. The 
precise details of the processes involved in the 
,f Spawning of new stars are not yet understoad but 
b we know that myriads of uny solid jwhe le s of 
E radii about Vs of a micrometre, the a v® ra 8®* 1 ^?( 
i- a bacterium, play a crucial ro,c ; 
n star-forming regions and emerge from the neigh 
t bourhood of newly formed stare in vastly ampU' 

5 Ed numbers- The million, of cloud, of dltfeo 


Life beyond earth 

■ i rloplfinod In cpnrrh for SicnS of 


counterclaims iur spumanvuua ---- 

tioued to circulate among scientists and philo- 
sophers for nearly two centuries. In 186U Louis 
B.., l.. ,„r „ i-nntrnllcd SCHCS 


sopners tor nearly iwo — r~ 

Pasteur by means of a carefully controlled senes 
of experiments was able lo show conclusively that 
microorganisms that grew in certain nutrient 
media such as agar came from pre-existing 
: air nni from nnv mVStC- 


nre the components of genetic material. 

Several laboratory experiments have been 

aimed out with n view to luting the 

)53 Stanley Miller demons- 


LUVVUO auL.il na — r — 

microorganisms in the nir, not from any m ^ e ' 

rinite nmnocfl nf trvinlnnnniK SCHCratlOII. IIIUS 


nous process of spontaneous generation. Thus 
life seemed always to be derived from life of a 
similar form that existed before. Pasteur s discov- 
ery led not only to the birth of modem biological 
theory but also gave rise to the germ theory of 
disease. 


carried out with n view to testing he Haldane- 
Oparin theory. In 1953 Stanley Miller dentomj 
trated that small quantities of amino aadsrould 
be formed by sparking a mixture of mofecufar 
hydrogen, methane, water and ammoniaina 
■ % ... f.nrttinunns v fnr a week. Sonic 


landers were designed to search for signs of 
microbial life. A robot arm equipped with a 
sboveLat Us end was u?ad to collect soil into thxM 
separate experimental chambers. The experi- 
ments Included tiie addition of nutrients to 
promote microbial reproduction. The nutrient 
was found to be taken up by the soil and such 
" ■ i .. .1 rr>n 1 H rimftrt from 


hydrogen^ SSf water and released as o^uldT^t from 

laboratory flask continuously for a v rag. Some gaw lcrrest rial sol!. What U somewhat 

years latcr it was shown tha tra^s of n cte® J ur p ris ing is that NASA scientists did not exclaim 

components and sugare could alro be produwd in at the sight 0 f these results in the 

similar experiments. Recently long strings Qf ig?6 Ina t ea d they reported cautiously 

organic molecules (polymers) have , t hat although some of foe Vilong experiments 


materW ^atpopulate theMilky Way are (Hied 
with such particles, showing U P “ I 

dense enough in many instances to blot out the 
linht from distant stats. _ . . ... _ .. 


Close on Pasteur’s heels came the publication 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1861. : tms 
publication quickly asserted its influence by 
eroding the basis of earlier theologically onentea 
theories of special creation. The irrefutable fact 
of an evolutionary sequence in the fossil record on 
the earth, together with the theoretical 
framework now offered by Darwin led to a 
rejection of the earlier ideas of special creation. 
Evolution, mutation and survival of the mtest 
were then seen as a set of mechanistic processes 
that provided causal links connecting the humb- 
lest microorganism with the highest forms ot me 
on our planet. 

i_‘ : j ,i nf life ran. in a 


ongoing research, < 
Orgel at the Salk li 
search for a syntl 
DNA or RNA sysi 
has been far from 
Another experir 
soup theory wasco 
organic molecule 


Ik Institute, is concerned wan JL aterial yielded a puzzling result. It 

ynthetic sclf-rcplicattog PJJteJ™ ° n Eed that free organic matter was not present 
system. Needless to say this goal .. . nerhaps to a trace extent, 

nm realized at the Although this latter result would conflict with the 


catalysts 

possible 


possible i 
the Sea 
chemists 


oressure over heated metai catalysts- This proce 


Antardlc. Here microorganisms exist in profr,- 
Son tat they tick over at a very slow rate and 
moreover efficiently scavenge free organic mat 
ter The Viking experiments were tested on 
Antarctic soil only after the completion of the 
Martian mission, and quite significantly the 

JLltsmre tamd lobe Mental Inlh. wo o.s«. 


liaht from distant stais. , 

Sir Fred Hoyle and I have been probing the 
properties of tnis material since 1962, and after 
unsuccessful attempts at identification we 
now confidently affirm th “‘ 
comprised of microorgnnisms, the seeds of life in 
the universe. Astronomical evidence seems to us 
to be quite overwhelming: The manner in which 
cosmic grains scatter, absorb, polarize and emit 
radiation clearly point to a bacterial composition. 

Throughout the galaxy we estimate n total mass 
of 10 33 tonnes of microorganisms in ateera-drled 
condition at a temperature of about 25 degrees 
above absolute zero. During the forawtlon of 
stars with planets and cometary systems the viable 
fraction of these microorganisms which are 
associated with the parent clouds serve as the 
cosmic legacy of life. The patterns of cosmic life 
Bret become incorporated into billions of Icy 
_ nfnmv the outermost 


ihesamc logic be extended to geoio^ - MfjSSnSMg ^Jdu'^e T^rexute nxingpuretv inorgn- - ■ ■ 

wmmm wmmrn mmmm immm 


returned to space wnen cam«s : J 

approach the central star, a fraction is mopped up 


opinion of Sir Fred Hoyle and 1, this last step 

would seem to violate the results arrived at ■~rjrr-- birth Q f the solar system. 

experimentally by Pasteur and therefore could at w d ^ ^ have recently disputed these 

^h^m^trepidatlon'in^the^rly^decades of this claim^ evldBnce cani e toBghtffiat 


SKS oi S to Mer that no inorgmric 
fStmction of the results ‘ a possible and 
SSently microbial Ufc was discovered on 
Mare 


the earth has been the recipient or microorgan- 
isms from comets from thedawn of its existence as 
a solid planetary body. At the begmuia, hostile 
physical conditions precluded survival of any 
lent organisms, In the same way thatmierpor- 
n.nch tlii* surface of tne 


Russian chemist A. ^Oparin wcrelndepcndently — ^ - "oftelitoS oi 

|he first to suggest that hfe arose from non-living vae^ re{uted by t h e majonty o( ™ Lale - intelligence compatible with e ‘“££j-r-~ 

inorganic matter under conditions that prevailed “ that some of ,he JTfc oor aan- . travel or interstellai: communication? The pcs ■ ‘‘Tl^'^fuion years ago. In the view of Sir Fred 
m a primitive earth. Their conceptual starting Contaminated by STa simlst might assert that such Hovle and 1 the nrilux of cosmic microorganisms - 

Point was a mixture of simple inorganic gases were com unfoituIiate development W I to a ^ carth becauS e othenwse we would - has Jmtinued 

(molecular hydrogen, methane, ammonra and fl _ ner8 i rejection of the P^^J^wever this long since have been roloruzed by , an a ^ unB hated to present day, causing diseases in 
water) cither in atmospheric clouds or dissolved go ^ - n meteorites at this revived dvuization. This argument is not w thou t fall y- - m ^some instances, and 

Its excitingporfWIityh «WfSffiar.t free Human tedmotogjof ^ P^d ci& and tally. ad.ding to the tacroblal flora of our 


how prob- 
on a cosmic 


lnciocni urBBiuouiB, ---i 

nanisms would now pensh at the surface of the 
airless moon. Once the earth acquired its oceans 
and atmosphere, mainly from cometary impacts, 
cosmic life was able to take root. moment off 


either space 


i continued 
diseases in 


revoked directly or Indirectly to break up the v.ru g- atler opt to searcn iui _ technology or further evolution of Ufewouiaieaa 

hdrgaoic molecules into “energized’’ fra 8 m ^P' 5 ' traterrestrlai life began v^h at a to a capability, let alone a desire , for larg - 

These reactive molecular fragments were then 1976 . The Viking ^ w rtlafl sur f ac e galactic travel. . .... . 

Opposed to recombine to produce a tnckle of iocalIO n on theMartian^n ^ communication is a ^rent matter, 

organic molecules which could possibly serve as P . . ^0 1976 and . . gj te . however. We could attempt to l^ton _ ■ 

Je chemical building blocks of life. Such building ® J 3 19 7fr,at ajhfferent toose « . hmku/ft md messages from external intelh 

W«ka may include amino adds which are the ggg** .carried abbprd the two vixing 

to reponent8 of proteins and nucleotides which. • ExpenmB 


seem to be primari^ controlled by the steady 
input of new genetic information from cosmic 
microorganisms. 


The author is professor of 

and 'astronomy at University College Cardiff r 
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In search of a ‘value 
added’yardstick 


Governors and otlier politicians in the 
United States are beginning to ask 
tough questions about the quality of 
highcducatlon. They point to the stu- 
dent drop out rate - about half of those 
who enrol in college leave before they 
graduate - and to the low performance 
of some grad untes, especially teachers, 
on national examinations. 

Parents and students are asking 
questions, too. With sky rocketing 
costs, colleges are regularly queried 
about how the expenses relate to the 
benefits of higher education. 

Every college and university sup- 
ports the notion of quality education. 
They recognize the need for high 
academic standards and seek to pro- 
vide a good education for their stu- 
dents. This is the ideal. But how is 
excellence to be measured? 

In America, the customary way of 
evaluating colleges is through regional 
aocredidon. Through this procedure. 


ance of each college. 


There are ah regional accrediting 
associations — Middle States, New 
England, North Central, Northwest, 
Southern and Western. These bodies 
ask college presidents, faculty and lay 
members to visit campuses within their 
region. Reports are then submitted to 
the accrediting bodies. Colleges are 
usually accredited for 10 years, some- 
times less. Today about 2.8tXJ colleges 
and universities are on the approved 
list. Another 300 are In the process of 
moving toward accredltion. 

Visiting teams look Brat at the 
mission of the Institute and then ex- 
amine conditions on the campus to 
determine whether college goals are 
being met. The check list includes: the 
number of volumes In the library, 
student-faculty ratio, the physical 
plant, PhDs on the faculty, the admis- 
sion test scores of students, instruc- 
tional budget, and the per cent of 
graduates enrolling In graduate school; 

A more informal but still influential 
approach to higher education evalua- 
tion is done by scholars who rank 
programmes in their repective fields. 
Chemists, biologists and historians, for 
example, arc surveyed to determine 
the best departments in the nation. 


tion about how often and how benefi- 
cially students use these resources. 

Today, in search of a better yard- 
stick, a new approach to the college 
measurement is being pushed. It is 
called the “value added" method. 
While uo agreement exists about what 
is meant precisely by “value added" 
many educators do agree that student 
development - intellectual and social 
changes - Is the best measure of the 
college experience. 

State legislatures and new governing 
boards are becoming actively involved 
in the new approach, driven not so 
much by educational mandates as by 
the urge to see that public money is 
well spent. In Tennessee, a percentage 
of the appropriation to public colleges 
in the state is based on every institu- 
tion. But the state, however, does 
require each college to develop a way 
to measure student progress and re- 
port results. 

The Colorado legislature has set up 
a statewide higher education accounta- 
bility programme. Under this scheme 
public colleges and univeisities are 
penalized if they do not formally assess 
the progress or each student. 

Value added-testing is also manda- 
tory in South Dakota and several other 
states. In New Jersey for example, the 
p lan will include a test of critical 
thinking and writing abilities for each 
college graduate plus a survey of 
alumni and employers seeking input 
about the quality of education college 
graduates received. 



A classic of its kind 


The results confirm the folklore. 
Some places are more prestigious and 
more highly regarded than others. But 
it is hardly surprising that the top- 
ranked institutions turn out to be large 
research universities that attract highly 
visible facility who are known as 
first-rate researchers. 

Another approach Is to use the 
academic quality of entering students 
to rank and institution. Most such 
rankings employ standardized test 
scores. The problem with this kind of 
assessment fs that it reports on the 
characteristics of students, not the 
quality of the college. 

Monitoring college performance is 
important. But traditional measures 
used by educators tell very little about 
what happens to students. Accredltion 
standards, for example, describe the 
resources available - libraries, labor- 
atories, the academic preparation of 
professors - fait offer- slight informa- 


The search for better ways to assess I 
higher education is vital. But there is a to 
great danger that politicians, not edu- tl 
caters wifi direct the process. And 
there is equal danger that we will end s 
up measuring all things except those i 
that matter most. How can colleges i 
evaluate appreciation of music, dance, t 

and the visual arts? What about hones- I 
ty and good Judgement? And how are i 
we to discover a student's commitment 1 
to become socially and dvicslly en- 
gaged? - 

Professor Martin Trow of the Uni- 
versity of California Berkeley put the 
problem in perspective: "There really 
Is no doubt that the experience of 
higher education has effects on stu- 
dents, both in thdr attitudes and their 
behaviour. . . it is true that most are not 
adequate measures of things we arc 
really interested in such as growth and 
refinement of a student's sensibilities, 
the development of Independence of . 
mind, personal integrity and moral 
autonomy." 

The truth Is that traditional stan- 
dards of quality have focused on these 
aspects that are easiest to count. But 
these measures do not reveal what 
colleges and universities actually do. 
And with all of the talk about quality of 
higher education they failed to consid- 
er Carefully the impact on Btudents. 

Public support for higher education 
is now being linked to the tangible idea I 
that the investment should pay off. 
And colleges ere being hard pressed to 
! present evidence of success that vali- 
dates the process. Growing uncertain- 1 

■ ty about tne value of a college degree 
calls for more candour on the campus. 

Some educators argue that the col- 
lege experience is an end in itself, not 
i something to be measured. College is 
s not a preparation for life. They say, it 
t is life. However at a time of rising costs 

i and high expectations colleges do not 

■ have the luxury of detachment. Some- 
: thing more than blind faith Is required. 

f Both integrity and accountability are 
• essential. . 


“Art for art's sake”: the ides is ulti- 
mately traceable to Kant and his 
school. Works of art, he claimed, had 
“purposefulness without purpose” 

( Zweckmdssigkelt ohne Zweck)', their 
value subsisted in them themselves, 
without external reference; moral and 
intellectual considerations were 
irrelevant in the appreciation of art. In 
this context, Picasso was later to ask, 
when questioned about the meaning of 
one ofnis paintings, “What does a tree 
mean?”. 

Thdophile Gautier helped to give 
the notion wider currency, as in the 
preface to Mademoiselle de Maupin 

(1835). and A. C. Swinburne (1837- 
1909) and W. H. Pater (1839-18?4) 
came under his influence (.Pater, an 
Oxford classics don (qt Bra&enose) 
produced a collection; of charming if 
not always scholarly essdys (on, for 
example, Leonardo da Vinci, Bot- 
ticelli. Micbelangejo, and Winckei- 
mann). Studies lit the History of the 
Renaissance (1873), thus giving a 
powerful stimulus to the aesthetic 
movement of the 1 1880sj For Oscar 
Wilde it was the “holy writ of beauty* • 
W. S. Gilbert's creation) Reginald' 
Bunthome, the poet of exquisite send* 
biilty in Patience, sends up delightfully 
the affectation of the Wlldeans. 

But the Greeks and Romans had not 
sundered art and morality. Their liter- 
ature very largely bad a moral intent, 
and their sculpture expressed spiritual 
as well as physical ideals. Roman 
literature at its best (in the work of the 
great Augustans Virgil, Horace and 
Livy) has peculiarly strong civic aware- 
ness. 

The major abiding strain in Pater's 
classicism was the philosophy of Plato, 


H. MacL. Currie 
on Walter Pater’s 
19 th-century 
rediscovery 
of moral 
purpose in art 

ism with its denial of divine interven- 
tion in human affairs. Called to the 
court of the Stoic emperor Marcus 
Aurelius in Rome, he is deeply im- 
pressed by the great man's character 
and adopts his creed. 

The theologies of Stoicism and 
Christianity are far apart but their 
humanitarian ethics arc similar. In his 
mystical and Platonic search for truth 
and wholeness, Marius feels the attrac- 
tions of Christianity and is about to 
become a Christian when he is arrested 
at a 1 Christian meeting and dies for the 
faith ,i. virtu ally a martyr. 

In k this work Pater maintains that 
beauty can be the object of the soul’s 
longing in just as pure, devoted and 
austere a manner as any that asceticism 
may inspire. He presents not so much a 
story as a series of poetic meditations 
on art and religion, both pagan and 
Christian. A. C. Benson's assertion 
that the sensuous appeal and liturgical 
solemnities of religion lie at the heart 
of the book is surely right. 

Marius in fact is at another level, I 
think, Pater’s distinctive contribution 


Psyche myth embedded in the story. 
The Euphuism, the gorgeous baroque, 
of the prose delights them. It is mi 
unlikely, I believe, that Apuleiw G- 


beautiful and moving Latin of the 
descriptions of the rites of Isis imm 
have said to Pater as both literary anln 
and man of religious feeling. 

Henry James (1843-1916) shares i 
with Pater an interest in character and 
motivation - the sub-title of Afonuli 
“His Sensations and Ideas”. Stylistical- 
ly there is also a similarity, botp writty 


parentheses and qualifications. 

James became established as an 
author earlier. Did Pater learn soi m* 
thing from this contemporary? Hu 
matter in Marius is classical, but m 

E roccdure is mostly far from so- 
le often carries subtlety of analysis to 
an extreme point. The ancientsdldnot 
over-elaborate their thought. 
dictum, “nothing succeeds lira .ex- 
cess”, would not have been receivw 

’'ZlSvcaSpreoccapMwUhW 




Last Days of Pompeii (1834) and 
Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia (1853) 
were essentially works of Christian 
apologetic in novel form, showing how 
tne truth of the Gospel had met and 
triumphed over active opposition in 


his lectures an which he published the 
year before his death, and probably its 
quality of aspiration and its search for 
the absolute helped make the ideal of 
Part pour Part attractive to him. Fur- 
thermore, was there not a campaign to 
he fought against the prevalent Vic- 
torian attitude which looked, for edi- 
fication from sit even at the expense of 
good taste and beauty? 

His masterpiece, Marius the Epicu- 


reflective young Italian nobleman liv- 
ing in the Antonine age (“'possibly the 
only period Of history in which the 
happiness of a great people was the 
sole object of government' 1 according 
to Gibbon). 

: Marius begins as a votary of the 
andent and homely Italic religion of 
farm and countryside, but the death of 
hfc talented young friend the sceptical 
Flavian (the cutting short : of - early 
promise is a favourtte theme with Pater 
- W his fifajgbwry Portraits, pub- 

hk paufee, and hefatiis to EpiSreS J 


early times, (Marcus Aurelius, good 
man though he was, persecuted the 
Christians.) 

In his own way Pater Is handling the 
same subject. The best in paganism 
appeals to the discerning ana sensitive 
mind of Marius, and when he encoun- 
ters Christianity he sees what he 
already highly values confirmed and 
given new authority by a compelling 
spiritual energy, fie experiences a 
progressive revelation culminating in 
the new faith to which he resolves to 
give allegiance. 

Swinburne sadiy felt that the “pale 

ha 2 ^ nt l uered - it is^oot 
a collisl<m of forces which Pater de- 
scribes; for him Christianity is in a 
sense a summation of much of the best 

*1 ^ “Pressfon of 
what high souls in their various ways 
yearned for in the past. 3 
The most interesting Latin writer in 

Stf&aMSSar: 

® pprenticc > 18 ^dentally 

changed into an ass and finally deb- 
? a ? y ^ventures, by the 

£&& I,hC 0 " lyU,, “ D "v"“ 

rcad'Apuleiusv - 
Bspeciauy -dwelling on tho CuKdand * 


lizations and souls” , Pater 
etherealized hedonism. Ewdum 
G osse believed that he had atoodonrt 
Christianity; rather he had mow 
away from dogma to embrace w“ 
conviction a freer understanding ^ w 
faith in which sacrifice and beam 

were primary elements. 
tic as a critic, he is an ffltrfjg 
combination of moralist and psycho- 
logist. Marius offers a full statemw' __ 
his philosophy while also well e#® 
plifying his literary artistry. 

What today would Tennyson IJJ®J 
of Allen Ginsburg. Walter Patft® 
Salvador Dali or Francis Bacon? 
frontiers of art have moved; 

Dubuffet with his random assempiagw 

of waste materials has «® r KJ 


Gallery of Modern Art in 
an exhibition of graffiti fro® 

The post-painterly abstraction of** 
“minimal art" school favours . 
pressivo flat colour-fields and shiip 

geometry, and often "prij^JS 
hires" are devised to suit parti® 1 
environments. . lnvPT rJ 

How would Pater, fcrv *?TveflM' 

the Renaissance treasures o{J« ^ 

Pisa and Florence, respond to ^ 
Andrf's 120 Fire-Bricks in «« 
Gallery? But every age is, « ^ 
Lends put it, “only a .P®™? '.nthett' 
does not the law of art depend 
on case law? ' . 

The author is professor- 
hwwmiiiex at feeJsUkPolyWM*' 
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„ ctvalan gloom, a solitary sheep 
*" jjiij pool of light, gazing 
S kiiplv at Hie camera. This slm- 
S B mcmorable picture occupies half 
P double-page advertisement for 
Pllkington. The slick copywriting 
iai! i the significance of an image 
2# las no obvious relation to this 
vhlcH hBsno nroducts . “Next 


vhlC ^nv or to products. “Next 
“Trias the headline, "the British 
jear , n „| hP affected by what 


be affected by what 
SSwUde the Senate, the Houses 
^ Parliament and this sheep's sto- 

rD p|lkinaton is manufacturing a 

Ssssss! 

ferssrs 

rdeasedtoan anbnal’s stomach. “It 
^ld become" - note the deft ambi- 
guity of the copywriting here - “the 
biggest product in the animal health 
market, worth over £2,000 million 

ff °Whafaver the actual share of this 
oroduct's share of Its market may 
prove to be, Pilklnglon has good 
reason to crow. Here Is a major 
company getting its message across in 
“ iLinrrinaiivp wflv so three cheers 


£ llnaSnW way so three cheers 
far Pllkuigton’s bright marketing. 

Or rather two cheers, certainly as 
far as universities are concerned. 
Careful reading of the copy reveals 
that PHkington Is not claiming the 
pellet as its “invention’', as It does In 
the case of at least one other product 
mentioned In ihe advertisement: 
'Take for example, our Rcactolite 
Rapide sunglasses, a PHkington in- 
vention, which Incredibly has three- 
quarters of the Japanese market. 

It could not in all honesty make 
such a claim. For this product was 
conceived, devised and developed at 

.. . ..... _ P I ..J. Uflniul 


the University of Leeds, and indeed 
was the result of some enterprising 


Nl X 1 YI-AK.IMK IWIIISH l-.'ONOMY 
Will. Ill; AHT.I 1 1:1 1 BY WHAI - *-'N INSIHF 
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always good public relations for 
employers und employed to he «en to 
he speaking with one voice. 

Second, It is a golden rule or public 
relations that people respond more 
fn vou ruble to an nppeal if It Is seen to 
he financed, at least lu pari, from the 
pockets or those It concerns. 

Third, the campus unions have 
been, to their credit, the only nation- 
al bodies which have In recent years 
tried to do something of substance 


II ICU IV uw B 

about Improving the dwindling pub- 
lic imuge of universities - however 


He imuge of universities - however 
Ineffective their efforts may have 

. . • 1 iTL. A T IT'd 


UlCimUM. HIV.. — — J ~ ~ 

proved to have been. (The AUT s 
brave slogan, “Britain Needs its 
Universities", at worst only prompts 
and falls to answer Ihe question 
“Why?” and at best Is perceived to be 
about as meaningful as “Britain 
Needs its Marmalade"). The 
“Alliance for Science” campaign, 
another worthy venture, has yet to 
make much impact. 

I would nnturaUy include the NUS. 
One of the most important messages 
to get across concerns the public 
Image of students. It is in the Interests 
not j ust of the student community but 
of ail institutions of higher education 
to gel home the fact (surely U Is a 
fact?) that virtually all students are 


PlUClNGTGN 


mv.ii i him, — — — - 

perfectly decent, good-natured, 
hard-working people, most of whom 
arc quite unreasonably kept In a 
condition of poverty which seriously 
prevents them buying the books and 
materials they need to benefit fully 
from a degree course. 

What form should such campaigns 
take and at whom should they be 
aimed? The answers wHl depend on 
the resulls of any preliminary market 
research and on tue advice of profes- 
sionals In public relations whose 
involvement wUI be Indispensable. 

Lessons should be learnt from such 
campaigns as those mounted by the 
GLC, or the “Glasgow's Miles Bel- 
ter" campaign. One thing can be 
taken for granted. Any such cam* 

. . , J I. Ann who 


was the result of some enterprising 
collaborative research between two 
very different departments. So spare 
one cheer at least for another Innova- 
tion from the academic community, 
far another successful case of tech- 
nology transfer. 

ltTsnnfair to pick on PHkington. It 
cannot be difficult to find similar 
examples of Industry taking the cre- 
dit for hatching golden eggs which 
have in fact been fertilized and 
quietly incubated (often over long 
periods) in university laboratories. 
The purpose of this advertisement 
was to promote the company, not to 
hand out praise to bright acndemics, 
however well-deserved such an acco- 
lade would be. This example is given 
because It was reproduced without 
amendment in the latest Issue of the 
British Association’s magazine, 
Unk-Up, which is designed lo prom- 
ote technology transfer between 
higher education and Industry. 

If some acknowledgement of the 
university's primary role In devising 
and developing this product had been 
given - however casual the reference 
- would Pilkington’s public Image 
have suffered Ihe slightest wrinkle? 
h It unworldly to suggest that the 
company’s reputation might have 
been enhanced If It was seen pubUcly 
to be collaborating with university 
scientists? Is the image of universities 
such that no commercial organiza- 
tion wishes to be seen In their com- 
pany? Or is the hard fact of the 
matter that no enterprising firm is 
jpfagto divulge the source of its good 

There are many occasions when 
politicians lavish praise upon the 
pioneering work of Industry which, 
v»e are repeatedly reminded, creates 


Making the media, 
mistaking the message 

Roland Hurst on universities’ failure to communicate with the public 


the reference Implied it was to Ihe 
credit of British Aerospace. 

The words “university" or 
“academic" never appeared in the 
debate, (nor was the Science and 
Engineering Research Council men- 
tioned apart from a genuflection 
towards the Rutherford Appleton 
Laboratory) , but these were passing 
congratulations to the “European 
scientists and engineers" involved In 


the programme. . . 

The MP who Initiated the debate 
declared his interests: he is the 
parliamentary adviser lo, the spaa? 
and communications division of Brit- 
ish Aerospace as well as being chnlr- 
man of the all-party space commit- 
lcc. Does the academic scientific 
community have comparable advis- 
ers? If so, where were they? 

Sucli oversights in a debate which, 
as the Minister concluded, “has 
allowed us to give Industry the public 
recognition H richly deserves", were 
almost certainly unconscious and not 

It Is fruitless lo bleat about this. 
Universities, research councils and 
the Uke have themselves to blame for 
the lack of public appreciation of 
their primary role in much of the 
wealth-creation of modem Industry. 
It Is something they should be 
seriously worried about. Every time 
Industry bedecks Itself with launte 


myths. No university has the re- 
sources to mount one ou its own: it 
needs to be a collaborative venture. If 
It is felt to be desirable, three ques- 
tions follow: Who should organize it? 
How should H be financed? And what 
should be its character? 

For many, the most obvious body 
to do something positive in this area Is 
the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals, but perhaps not to 
those who dimly remember Us pre- 
vious excursions 1 into such prom- 
otional activity,, nor lo those who 
remain sceptical that the CVCP has 
proved itself to be the best body to 
take Initiatives of this kind. * 

The debilitating constraints of Ihe 
consensus politics under which it 
operates, its smooth and cautious 
style and its general InabUity to come 
up with possible and powerfal 
alternatives to government policy (Its 
reaction lo Ihe Green Paper was 


ICIM.UU1I «» , ‘ . . 

entirely negative - where is the 
CVCP's alternative strategy for the 


tVLr s ancrnwiTc , — 

development of higher educat on Into 
the 1990s?) may mean It is Ill-suited 


inoUairy — ,, . 

for Innovation which should equally 
garland universities, so It reinforces 
popular prejudices about unwordly 

back directly to often speculative 
research In university departments. 
The successes of continuous tech* 

nofogy transfer over the past 40 years 
or so could form the basis of what 
might be one of a serlM of 
wMch could be mounted. Next year 

has been designated ‘IndnstryY^ 
wTlt be a. foriorn, hope. o expert 


to engineer an enterprise public 
relations exercise. “The CVCP is the, 
dog that does not bark," as Jocelyn 
Stevens has observed. 

As Ihe CVCP Is the nearest wo are 
likely to get to a body resembling , an 
Association of British Unlvers tlw 
we must hope that tills dog will not 


we are repeatedly reminded, creates 
(be wealtn'whlch fuels public expend- 
iture. Shortly before the House of 


llure. Shortly before the House of 
Commons rose for Its summer recess, 
ui adjournment debate was held on 
Ihe uK Space Technology prog- 
ramme, occasioned by the successful 
launch of the European Space Agen- 
Giotto mission to Intercept Hal- 
ley’s Comet. 

Those who spoke heaped well- 
oeserved praise upon British Aero- 
space for ffa achievements In this and 
other ventures. But no mention what- 
soever was made of the crucial and 
substantial contributions made by 
university space scientists to the 
5U ^ SS the Giotto launch. 


only bark but wUI learn new {ricta as 
well. And there are signs that it Js 
indeed genuinely intcresied in doing 

so. . - . .z± 


Last year, it set up an advisory 
■nun on nubile relations which 


group on pubUc relations which 
Included people from within and 
outside the university system with 


Interests anil experience in the media 
and in public relations. The THES 
recently carried a report that the 
CVCP Is now proposing to mount a 
“concerted five-year public relations 
campaign alined at improving their 
Image In the outside world" and to 
ask universities to contribute to the 
costs of such an exercise. 

It may well be that the CVCP has 
clear ideas about what form such a 
campaign should take. A sustained, 
widespread and effective assault on 
public opinion - and if It Is to be 
mounted at all, It must be done with 
professional panache - will not be 
cheap: a budget of seven figures 
would be realistic. 

■ Whether Individual universities 
will be prepared to stump up the 
funds required remains to be seen. 
There will be those who will demur at 
scarce resources being employed to 
finance the enterprise. (The danger Is 
that the CVCP will pul cart before 
horse by having a whip found for 
wliat it reckons It can expect universi- 
ties lo contribute and will then 
scratch around to see what it can buy 
for tlie money so raised.) 

There should be other sources or 
finance. Such a venture could Involve 
(be research councils, learned 
societies and professional institu- 
tions. It most certainly should Involve 
industry, most especially the princip- 
al beneficiaries of university research 
and the major employers of gradu- 
ates. 

The Involvement of the campus 
nnlons should be encouraged for 
three reasons. All those working In 
universities have an Interest In ensur- 
ing that such campaigns succeed: It is 


ItUtCll - --V 

E aton must be carried to those who 
ave little or no contact with univer- 
sities, to the readership of The Sun 
(with a circulation twice that of the 
quality nationals put together), 
which, together perhaps with the 
Daily Express , has given universities 

as bad a press as one is likely to ibid 
anywhere In Fleet Street. 

We may perhaps see the academic 
equivalent of Pilkington’s sheep 
appearing In the media. But adver- 
tisements are as ephemeral as they 

i ti nnJ kaunnn 


II3VIIKUU tun « S 

are expensive. Beneath and beyond 
them Is the need lo project a vivid apd 
realistic image of a university system 
playing a valuable role In modern 
society: an image which Is a far cry 


society: an image which Is a far cry 
from popular notions of Ineffectual 
dons, Indolence in common rooms, 
intolerance in student unions and 


Inefficiency In Ivory towers. 

There 0* much to bo said for 


Ti 01 ine launcn. 

‘Space Is a success story", said the 
Minister concerned, “and the con- 


Minlrter concerned, “and the con- 
gratulations He, quite rightly, with 
the industry Itself.” He singled out 
far mention an experiment on the 
spacecraft designed and developed 





There fa much to bo said for 
devising a motif representing UK 
universities which win become as 
fiimUlar a seal of quality to every 
household as, for example, the mark 
of “pure wool". 1 would not want to 
press this analogy too far: a cam* 
paign should remove rather than 
place wool over people’s eyes and 
“wooliness" Is a quality lnlolerated 
by an academic community. 

But It does bring me back to 
PilklngtoiTs sheep. Such a mark 
could have appeared, however dis- 
creetly, on that advertisement, as It 
could in hundreds of thousands of 
other contexts, from the labels on 
sophisticated medical equipment lo 
guides to archaeological sites. 

Finally, a cautionary note. The 
beneficiary of any succesftil public 
relations campaign will be the uni- 


versity system as a whole, not any 
single university. It requires a self- 
effacing commitment by all universi- 
ties, each of which may prefer lo blow 
Its trumpet solo rather than in an 
ensemble. _ 

An inevitable consequence of the 
cuts Is that universities are now 
bidding against one another for new 
blood, research grants, for well- 
qualified students, for vacation busi- 
ness and even for political support. 

These undernourished dogs should 
not eat one another. They must bark 
loudly together untU their political 
masters realize that they will forfeit 
Joe Public’s vote If universities arc 
not fed properly. 


BriliSi Aerospace, ■ .•saeritlstetack recognition 


The author is seniorassistani registrar 
and information officer of the Uni* 
versity of Kent, at Canterbury . .. . 
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Oxford University: Depart- 
ment for External Studies. 
Weekend and Day Schools In- 
clude: October 19-20 “War 
and Social Change In Twen- 
tieth Century Britain". 
November 23 "The Media and 
Mass Communication In Brit- 
ish History"- January II 
“America and the World since 
1941". For details contact the 
Course Secretary, OUDES, 
Rewley House, Wellington 
Square, Oxford 0X1 2JA 
(0865 52901). 


BELFAST, QUEEN'S: !>rR S Fcrju- 
u>n, £l2MflGfmin SLItt (jnicmcnvc 
niiKcH modelling); Mr S. J. Wheeler, 
£4(i.00ii from SLltC (slresi-sirain he- 
hflvmur of soih containing gas nub- 
hles), ProfeMor A. E. Long. Mf T. I). 
Sloan and Mr A. Thompson, £38,425 
from SERC (behaviour in service of 
malar bo* girder bridge): Dr W. 
Millar. Mr S O. A.M. MosialnsndDr 
I. Boyd. XJH.824 from SERC Iveciot 


r’nurci- Cprrptnrv OUDES. tcracikm of small molecules wirhbime- 
£ 0H 2* ^™ ry » W a5ll«olnn »**lic of binuctanitag mac- 

Rewley House, Wellington jj-and*); Professor a. e. 

Square, Oxford OX) 2JA Kingston and Dr K. L. Bell. £13.280 
(0865 52901). from SERC (uic or ULOC CRAY-1 

' for research in atomic and molecular 

physics): Dr L- Kennedy and Miss E. 

M. Crawford, £20,430 from ESRC 
National Association for Stair (hisiory of prices and incomes in Ulster 
Deveiopment In Further and 

Higher Education will hold a tram eskc (graded objectives in mod- 
conference on BtafT appraisal era languages and their effects on 
.nd job r»k» on October 25 5?.“ 'SSE"^. 

at Elm Bank Teachers Ccn- 525,600 from United Stales Air Force 
tre, Mite Lane, Coventry. Scientific Research Office (Ionization 
Further Information from Ian processes related t.. «fiwmiiMiioii); 

Clrnrhitn vice nrincioal Cas- Department of Ophthalmology . 
htracnan, Vice principal, from anonymous source (mnn- 

SlO College, Langley Road, B g cnicn i of capsular membranes 
Watford. Tel. Watford 4031 1 . secondary ID intraocular lens implanta- 
tion); Professor R. G. Shanks, 110,000 
m •— from L/CIS L»bo EllidCS Cl RcchercllCS 

_ Sclcntinqucs. Peris (dose ranging study 

Lord Marshall, chairman of with Alfuzosin in healthy volunteers), 
the Central Electricity Gener- 
ating Board, Will deliver Ihe bristOLi Professor F- O. A. Stone, 
second McKechnle Lecture at £ 80,000 from serc (structural studies 
the University of Liverpool on In organic and inorganic dieminiy); Dr 
November 27 His title will be iL Williams. £76,182 from SERC 

‘The Engineering CbaJienge of 

the Electrical Industry*', and Diazin, £42,370 from serc (numerte- 
the lecture Will be at 5.30p.m. “l»“<dy Of the 3D umready flowof nKlt 
TIckela can be obtained from and Dr B. w! 

the Registrar, University of pnswonh, £40,550 from SERC/Aivcy 
Liverpool, PO Box 147, Liver- Dire cm rate (intelligent maintenance 

pwittiMx. 5SS: 8: w. fc rKK% $ 

from SERC (characterization of en- 

wraea regulating chlorophyll forma- 

Htgh.r Edu cati on Internation- J»»|j ££ 

**■ DOCentper 1J IO “ (loathing company scheme with Avon 

weekend Conference on the Rubber pic, wbo contribute the same 
[heme of “Greater Opportunl- amount to the. project): Dr w. a. c. 

!!« for SSJSt 


allng Board, will deliver Ihe 
second McKechnle Lecture at 
the University of Liverpool on 
November 27. His title will be 
“The Engineering Challenge of 
the Electrical Industry**, and 
the lecture will be at 5.30p.m. 
Tickets can be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of 
Liverpool, PO Box 147, liver- 
pod L69 3BX. 


Higher Education Internation- 
al. December 13 to 15 - 
weekend Conference on Ihe 
theme of “Greater Opportuni- 
ties for International Coopera- 
tion and Mobility In Higher 
Education** at the Bonnlngton 
Hotel, central London. Details 
available from HEI, 344/354 
Gray's Inn, Road, London 
WCIX 8BP (01-278 4411). 
CmU Minimum £95 (non-res), 
maximum £175 (res). 


The thirteenth Annual Conffer- 
ence of the UK Assotiallon for 
Legal and Joint Philosophy 
will be held at the University of 
Leeds from April 4-6 1986 on 
the theme ‘Ethical and Legal 
Aspects of Medicine*. The Au- 
stin Lecture will be given by 
Professor David Raphael on 
‘Life and Death: Ends and 
Means*. There will be sympo- 
sia on ‘Male and female ster- 
ilisation for engenlc and con- 
traceptive purposes* (Eli- 
zabeth Kingdom and Alec 
Samuels); ‘Moral tolerance* 
(Jennifer Jackson and R D 
Mackay); ‘Warnock and after* 
(Tony Smith and John Cot- 
lingham); ‘Resource Alloca- 
tion* (R G Lee and John 
Harris). Details can be 
obtained from Mark Ockelton , 
Faculty of Law, University of 
Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT. 
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A sculpture made by members of the public, in this case a family from Nottingham, 


during a recent public sculpture workshop “Figures in the Park" at the Yorkshire 
Sculpture Park at Bretton Hall College. The workshop, which has become an annual 
event, was directed by sculpture park staff and was again very popular and successful. 


taneous transport of (wo inunndble 
fluids); Professor B. T. Pickering, 
£158.199 from MRC (endocrine 
neurone as model for study of secre- 
tion)] Dr W. C. Gibson, £84,634 from 
MRC Oiypuiosofns genetics and sub- 
twdanon.); Dr A. M. Roberts, 
08,658 from MRC (central synaptic 
pathways from meaty neurones with 
free nerve endings in (roe embryos); 
Dr N. I. Maitland and Dr C. L. Elion, 
£14.925 (ram MRC (molecular biolo- 
gical and immunolorica] studies of 
human disease); Professor O. Eglin- 
lon, £83,000 from NERC (Improved 
mass spec Home trie data processing 
fadtttici Tor organic geochemistry ana 
environmental organic chemistry): Dr 
M. G. Anderson ,Yl4 ,572 from NERC 
(spatial variability of hllhkipe hydrolo- 
gical parameters and problems of opti- 
mum model design); Dr P. Crippt, 
£100.997 from AFRC (specific and 
non-specific immune factors in the 
epidemiology of environmental muti- 


ny; ur a. j. iwauuqn, irara 

ESRC (children's understanding of 
their knowledge or Ignorance of utter- 
ance meanings); Dr E. 1. Robinson, 
£11,650 from ESRC (patients' under- 
standing of their doctors); Professor F. 
E. Round, -£90 ,137 from Department 
of tbe Environment (diatoms and re- 
lated organlinu: Indices for rivers); Dr 
D . I. BlooUey, £50.420 from DoB (risk 
and cost benefit analysis of limestone 
mines In West Midlands); Dr D. Bird- 
sail, £17,556 from Ministry of Defence 
(comparative assessment of different 
types of rapidly moving spa lie rent low 
speeds); Professor R. A. Parker, 
■ £10,400 from DHSS (short term In- 
lonnadon gathering exercise for re- 
view of ditto care low); Professor C. M. 
Scully, £10,037 from Bristol and Wes- 
ton Health Authority (lend, calcium 


and zinc levels in developing human disease); 
teeth in county of Avon during last from Ovc 
three decades); Dr E. C. Barrett, (ration (e 
$74,967 from United Slates Depart- omone ft 
menl of Commerce, National Oceanic . field) ; Pr 
and Atmospheric Administration (de- £23,270 I 
velopmont of training materia)! for pal an (« 

NOAA/Brlslol method of satellite- pi ill a of 

improved rainfall monitoring); Dr M. Prime, £ 
O. Anderson, S 17,280 from United Campala 
Slater Army (soil moisture forecasting changes 1 

model with reference to trafficability , Dr N. M 
requirements); Dr E. C. Barrett,. Resenrcli 
£18,522 from European Space Agency . oval dysp 
(development of range of dry day M 9 C. Me 
products lor drought monitoring); Pro- ■ . Resea ref 
feasor M. . A. Epstein, £55,304 from 1 monal ai 
Cancer Research Campaign (prelimln- trip ■ carp 

azy work and preparatory Tnvettiga- Mortons 
Hanson an EB vims vaoclne); DrL. W. search ' C 

Haynes, £50,956 from Wellcome Trust sonic see 

(expression of Identified gene with end post 
neurotrophic functions in davoloping cancer); 
nervous system): Professor M. A. Irom Tc 
Epstein,- £49,427 from Cancer Re- antagon 

search Campaign (viral aetiology of 
human malignant disease); Protetsor 
Q. M. Stinat, £46,734 from Wellcome NEWC/ 

Trust (maternal Immune reactions to Robinsc 

placental villous stroma uringpemphl- £33,623 

gold geslaiionis as a model); ProfeKor ' dltraec 
J. F. MltcbeQ and Dr J. C. Watkins, to T lyi 


disease); Dr A. M. Jordan. £30.303 
from Overseas Development Adminis- 


to analysis of pulsatile secretion of ». n. *i- . --r 
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Immunoassay); Proressoi R M ^ ■ 
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ian Foundation, Sir JameiK^; 
Friends of the University librLro ' 1 

hide Bell project); Dr 5 J ffi " 1 l 
pt.sn from MRC 
branched chain 2 -oxo acSdSwt? 
nenase complex); Professor r u 
Pain. £39,47* from SERC “j 

relevance of the molten globule 

protein)- Dr D.PThorTpZft 

from Ministry of Defence ni!rw« 
glass ceramics for radame ibS 
Qonsj; Dr R. Thomas, Mjoflw 
Coopers Animal Health Lid (controlot 
parasitism in cattle with a pnhe rtfewl 
antithcimintic); Professor K.G.MU 
Alberti, £59.787 from Novo r£!L 
Institute (clinical coraparisonoffeM! 
and isophanc Insulins); Dr M. KriuT 
£53,111 from Medical Rescaid® 
cil (pathogenic mechanisms of Qkm 1 
A slreptocci); Professor A. R. Ajcff 
bald. Dr. 1. C. Hancock, Dr. n 
Harwood, Dr A. C. Ward and Dr. E 
Williams , £33 ,145 from Tyne and Wtu 
Cmmly Council (promotion and de- 
vclopmcnl of Tyne and Wear CC 
fermentation unit); Dr E. WObraiti 
Dr. M. Goodfelltiw, £66,000 frem 
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approaches for isolation of novel Wain- 
ai cal material or commercial Inlereq 
for production of new anUbfedn, 
pharmaceuticals and industrial en- 
zymes); Dr M. Jaros, £54360 foa 
SERC (self consistent calculatkms o( 
electronic structure and heterojunedm 
quantom wells and superlutioesj; Fn>- 
fessor P. E. O'Connell, £330,000 free 
NERC (water resources system re- 
search unit); Dr M. G. H. Bell, £39,110 
from SERC (automatic Incident detec- 
tion for signal controlled urban rood 
networks); Professor M. B. Poicodud 
Dr G. K. Anderson, £46,658 Iron 
SERC (anaerobic/aerobic routiu 
biological contractor treatmentri 
strong wastes); Dr J. W. Bull, £32,010 
from SERC (structural design of smiii 
element paving slabs used for highway 
maintenance); Professor P. J. tillh, 
£19,310 from SERC (analysis of input 
of noise from urban railways); Dr B. 

G. Clarke, £76,380 from SERCfintiti 
measurement of properties of wed 
rock using self boring pressure metal; 
Professor R- N. Parkins and Dr). 
Conglclon, £22,041 from SERC (do* 
strain rate tests on reactor miluhhk 
high temperature water), 

ST GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
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DrT. J. C. Jacob, £68,786 from MRC 
(catarclogenic mcchaniims); Piotew 
T. R. E Pilkingion. £60,399 few 


field) ;ProfesSoriR, C. N. Williamson, 
£23,270 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (adaptive hyperplasia and nco- 
plstia or tne inteitlnal tract); Dr S. 
Prime, £29,763 from Cancer Research 
Campaign (cell surface and genolic 
changes in oral carcinogenesis in vilro); 
Dr N: Maitland, £14,957 from Cancer 
. Research Campaign (viral aetiology of 
oval dysplasia andc&rcinoma); Mr N.J. 
M^C. Mortcnsen, £14,476 from Cancer 
.Research' Campaign (cylokincllc hor- 
1 monal and>mudn changes during gas- 
trlp carcinogenesis); Mr N. j. McC, 
Mortorven, £10,836 from Cancer Re- 
search 1 Carripaign (endoniminal ultra- 
sonic sanning In pre-operative staging 
and posl-opcralive follow-up Of rectal 
cancer); Dr 3. C. Watkins, £14,447 
from Tocrii Chemicals (agonists and 
antagonists of excitatory tunino adds). 


infertile subjects); Dr D. J. Storey, 
£394,760 from ESRC (designated re- 
search centre); Professor J. B. God- 


dard, £33,318 from ESRC (occupa- 
tional change in small business); Pro- 
fessor B. T. Golding, £23,070 from 
SERC (synihesis of unsnturolcd 
lipids); Professor G- B Wclherlil, 
£238,330 from ESRC (statistical nnuly- 


£39,274 from Wellcome Trust (synth- 
esis of new excitatory amino acid 
agonists and antagonists of potential 
value In treatment of neurological and 
psychiatric conditions); Dr C. . Para- 
skeva, £32,719 from Cancer Research 
Campaign (analysis of multlsicp cartel- 
nogonests using human colorectal 
epithelium at different stages in malig- 


nant transformation); Dr R. B. Barry, 
£31,420 from Wellcome Trust 
(pathogenesis of scute alcoholic liver 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNEi Dr J. H. 
Robinson and Dr J, A. Goodacre, 
£33,623 from Medical Research Coun- 
cil (mechanism of antigen presentation 
to T lymphocytes); Dr A. W. Craft, 
£69,600 from DHSS (analysis of cancer 
Incidence for young people In small 
areas); Dr G. T. E. Keslcy, Dr C. M. 
Lee and Professor K. O. M.M. Alberti, 
£84,719 from Cystic Fibrosis Research 
Trust (electrophydological studies on 
epithelial cell sheets grown from nor- 
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gland collecting duett); Professor W. 
Dunlop, Dr P. ICendafl-Tayloi, Dr A. 
P. Murdoch and Dr M. C. While, 
£17,523 from Birthright (new approach 
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Professor R. V. Thompson, £77,ll< 
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diosel development); Dr J. S. Flurdcss, 
Dr C. J. S. Petrie and Mr A. V. 
Metcalfe, £20,040 from SEKC (Active 
hydrodynamic and squeeze film bear- 
ings for control of flexible rotors); Dr 
A. G. Douglas, £10.542 from NERC 
(hydrocarbon producing potential of 
organic matter in deep sea cures); 
Professor A. G. Sykes, £35,967 from 
SERC (olcctron transfer In biological 
systems); Dr H. Marsh, £15,000 from 
vcrkaufsgellschaft fur Tcereruugnls- 
se (uft) mgH (catalysis of carbon by 
sodium); Dr J. V. Dobson, £10,625 
from Sieger Ltd (agreement on elec- 
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Dr William Hume, mrrenlly 
lecturer In oral pathology the ura- 
veraily of Manchester, has 
appointed to the chairofdeoul wiFU 
at ihe University of Leeds. 

Dr A. T. Johns has b«n 
the chair of electrical 
engineering at the City Uniwiwj- 
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occupational lung disease); Dr G. L. in chemistry at the City Umvermp 
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Profeuor X. J. Luo visW^ 
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^BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Psychology Project Award 
for Schools and Colleges 

Entries are Invited from SchoolsandCoHsgaa for the Psychology Project Award sponsored 
by The British Psychological Society. Working alone or In small groups students are 
encouraged to carry out 'empirical projects of a behavioural nature' having drat received 
help from a ‘local adviser 1 In a naaiby university or polytechnic. 

The Project may be part of a General Studies, Science or other programme of study, 1 
including 'A' level Psychology. The prize for the best envy will consist of book tokens to the 
value oTEiaO. tor both too students end toe school or college plus a certlEoaie. 

A free booklet giving full details of the award, advico on how toe project should be carried 
out and the names of local advisers Is available Irom: 

The Britlah Psychological Society 
8t Andrews House 
48 PrinoBBs Road East 
r ■■■■■ x LEICESTER LEI 7DR. 
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Stalin’s drive against the ene my wi thin 

- - - - 1 - i .- MjraMWMmimM Stalin's 


by R. W. Davies 

SSTrfThe Great Purges: the Soviet 
Co^munlsl Party reconsidered 19M- 
1938 

Oxbridge Unfversity Press, £25.00 
ISB N 0521 259215 

During the Great Purge or iv|o-i8. m 
in Sosphere of mounting hysteria 
See numbers of prominent Soviet 
5L n I were branded as traitors. 

Many were executed or died in captiv- 
&y including several of Stalin's sup- 
oojters in the Politburo, most mem- 
U of the Central Committee, and 

most regional party secretaries. The 
jUhevtk revolution devoured its own 
Srents and children. An enormous 
foeraiurc has been devoted to these 
events in the West, mainly based on 
reminiscences by those who survived. 

Most historians - whether Marxists 
like Roy Medvedev, or critics of 
Marxism like Robert Conquest - pre- 
stnt Stalin as the evil genius of the 
tragedy. Even E. H. Carr frequently 
accused of underplaying the role of 
personality in history, surprised hts 
critics and some of his admirers by nts 
assertions that “Stalin had no moral 
authority whatever” and that Lenin in 
contrast to Stalin would have been able 
to “minimize and mitigate the element 
of coercion”. . _ ,, --- 

Dr Getty is sceptical about the *•£ 
validity of previous studies of the 
Great Purge. In this' lively and am 
original essay he argues that they are In 
bared at crucial points "almost solely he 
on an uncritical acceptance of rumours da 

from persons not in a position to so 1 

know. Thus A. Orlov's nccount, cc 

centialto Conquest’s reconstruction of ch 

events, is largely “corridor gossip”, he 
The famous Letter of an Old Bolshevik co 

was not written by any old Bolshevik sk 
bat put together by Boris N icoiaevsky , St 

editor of Uie emigrd Menshevik jour- so 
nai, after a conversation with Bukhar- wl 
in in Paris. Nicoiacvsky's pen was V. 
. creative, and the Letter includes pas- ia 
sages about the political trial of August 01 
1936, even though the conversation b; 
with Bukharin took place in the pre- at 
vious spring. Dr uetty rejects the pi 
Letter as a * spurious source repre- in 
anting nothing more titan Nicoincvs- 
ky's "collection of contradictory and B 

unattributed rumours floating around (< 

Europe in the 1930s”. » 

Emlgrd materials and memoirs are d 
undoubtedly tricky, and often unrcli- m 
able, but Dr Getty underestimates S 
their value. When Kfirushchev permit- 1 
ted selective excerpts from the party t 
archives to be published between 1956 r 
and 1964, some of the most extrava- c 
rant rumours published in the cmigrd r 
Trotskyist ana Menshevik journals of i 
i. the 1930s proved to be surprisingly 
’ accurate. And the stories told to Roy 1 
Medvedev by persecuted party mem- 
bers were as a rule far more reliable l 
than Dr Getty implies. But ho is right 
to complain that western students of 
the Great Purge have paid too much 
attention to memoirs and have neg- 
lected such important sources as the 
Soviet daily press, official documents 

National 

survival 

Social Change and National 

Coasdoiuness in Twentieth-Century 
| Ukraine 

by Bohdan Krawchenko 

Macmillan ,£30.00 

I gBN 0333 36199 7 

fi The rounders of the Soviet state were 

I confident that socialist modernization 

I Wiuld gradually eliminate national 

i mtferences within the former Russian 

ttnpire and bring into being a new 
tostoncal community of the “Soviet 
people”. In fact the social and econo- 
S ^development of the USSR after 
] tended to enhance rather than 

! finish national sentiment among the 

• oob-Rmsian peoples. In this broad 

Si challenging book, Bohdan Kraw- 

J.4 ^c.nko seeks to show how and why this, 
si can» about in the Ukraine, tbd second 
, «fgest of the 15 republics of the 



Stalin's role in lire Greal Purge was 
confined to “catalytic and probably ad 
hoc interventions at three pivotal 
points”. As these pivotal points were 
the crucial decisions to reopen the 
investigation of Kirov’s murder, to 
•' unleash Ezhov” and to condemn 
Pyatakov, this seems to put Stalin back 
in the centre of the stage. Dr Getty 
rather uneasily comments that 
*' Actually, the question of Stnlin's role 
as planner was - or should have been - 
a secondary one in this analysis.” 

Dr Getty’s difficulties about Stalin 
partly stem from his inadequate appre- 
ciation of the depths of the Soviet 
economic crisis of 1932-33, and of 
Stalin's role in its solution. Dr Getty s 
Stalin was a supporter of “moderate 


“Eihov’s Steel (S 1937 caricature by B oris Eflmov of Nikolai Ezhov, head ot me political police. 

tv n«ttv riahtlv claims that the 


and above all the Smolensk archives. 
In his admiration for primary sources 
he is insufficiently critical of the Soviet 
daily press; while it is a “primary 
source' 1 it is of course a very heavily 
censored one. But the Smolensk ar- 
chives, stolen by the Nazis from the 
headquarters of the regional parly 
committee during the German inva- 
sion. and transferred to the United 
States lifter the war, arc a magnificent 
source and the only party archive to 
which western scholars have access. 
With the aid of these little-used mater- 
ials Dr Getty has greatly enhanced 
our understanding ofthc Great Purge 
bv an investigation of the structural 

1 ■ r .,2 .«! HlninnlpC Unmill tllE, 


to the Great Purge of 1936-38. Instead 
he claims that the purges of 1933-35 
were milder than their predecessors of 
the 1920s, and that the elimination of 
dissidents was not one of their major 
functions. He even describes one 
phase of the process as the "benign 

exchange of party documents”. 

Dr Getty has got this wrong. Cer- 
tainly the road to the Great Purge 
twisted and turned. This is dear evi- 
dence of conflict within the Politburo, 
or of Stalin’s indecision, or of both. 
But the purge of 1933, ant * tbe mass 
expulsions in .the North Caucasus 
which preceded it, ware not routine 
affairs. Launched at a time of extreme 
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the party of thoSe who resisted the 
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party apparatus both before and dur- 

m ffc < Mr5iy reminds us that the 
Russians reserve the term purge 
(chistka, more accurately cleansing ) 
for the regular process of expelling 
dissident or corrupt party members, 
which was an important feature ot 
Soviet party life between 1921 and 
1936. what wc in the West describe as 
the “Greal Purge" has never been 
referred to in Soviet documents as a 
chistka. In Stalin’s day the official 
history of the Communist Party desig- 
nated it firmly if not concisely as be 
‘‘Liquidation of the Remnants of tne 
Bukbarin-Trotsky . Gang of Spies, 
Wreckers and Traitors to the Coun- 
trv” In everyday conversation in tne 
Soviet Union it was usually known as 
the Ezhovshchina. For Dr Uetty this is 
by no means a purely verbid distinc- 
tion. He rejects the prevalent western 
view that the "purges" In the Ruaijn 
sense moved in a c ontinuous crescendo 

U ?Icargues that on the eve of the 1917 
Revolution the Ukraine was pit 
nation: those who spoke UkraWan 
were illiterate peasants without any 
national consciousness; the indigenous 
Shgentsia was small j. numb j^l 

life were entirely under Russian influ 
«« While Krawchenko perhaps 
underestimates the ngjWjJJf wWch 
Ukrainian cultural 

■ gEiSQiv 
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Getiv a nd^read^he^aily ^In’the meantime, lie provirionully Orozny arid by permitting and 
advice of . meetinns wc concludes that in Ihe years leading up couragtng witch-hunts worthy of 

C'JSS«o P r .‘driTEde™ to the Greet Purge ‘e ch.oHcfcd ^“Xon. Perhap It wee W 
find an account oj ,,_ n _ E < n hurcaucracv. a quasi-feudal network c j, ev . or even Andropov, who fir 


Dr Getty rightly claims that the 
conflicts within the party machine 
which he has studied are an important 
strand in the development of the Great 
Purge. In striking contrast to the older 
American view that Ihe pnrty was a 
finely-tuned mechanism in which ev- 
ery unit jumped to carry out the orders 
of the Kremlin, he demonstrates the 
large element of chaos in patty affairs. 
Zhdanov’s party-Tevival campaign and 
Ezhov’s hunt for hidden enemies, both 
directed against the local party secre- 
taries. provided the impetus to a 
"chaotic 'populist terror’ which swept 
the party in 1937-38”. He does not 
argue that this is a sufficient explana- 
tion of the Greal Purge. Other factors, 
including the tensions between Soviet 
and ‘‘bourgeois” specialists, and be- 
tween old and new Bolsheviks, were 
also important. But he leaves these 
issues to be studied by others. 

In the meantime, he provisionally 
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policies” towards the economy from 
1931 onwards. But the imposition of 
the death penalty for stealing collec- 
tive-farm grain in August 1932, the 
deportation of whole villages at the 
end of the year, and the widespread 
famine of the spring of 1933 arc facts 
and not rumours, and we know some- 
thing of Stalin's role in these events. 
They are not mentioned by Dr Getty. 
But they played an important part in 
the lock of esteem for Stalin among 
some senior party members, and in 
reinforcing both Stalin’s strong convic- 
tion that he was entirely in the right 
and his sickly suspicion of hidden 

enemies. . . 

Some important factors are missing 
from Dr Getty’s summary of the 
present state of our knowledge about 
the Great Purge. He has little to say 
about the pervasive ideology ot the 
"enemy within", which became in- 
creasingly strident in the course of the 
1930s, or about the growing interna- 
tional tension which followed the vic- 
tory of the Nazis in Germany, and 
whipped up the search for potential 
saboteurs. His agenda for future histor- 
ians of the Great Purge should also 
have included the political heritage 
, from tsarism. Until 1936, Stalin as 
supreme political leader was working 
1 under the restraints of his colleagues, 

‘ liable to be criticized in the Politburo 
l and perhaps occasionally voted 

1 against. After 1937, he still took advice 

1 from all and sundry, but he could 
‘ ignore it. He had raised himself rough- 
• ly to the posi lion occupied by Alexan - 

1 dor in or Nicholas 1 in relation to 
their advisers. But he lacked their 
! unchallenged, God-given authority, 

5 and maintained his status by acauirlng 

some of the characteristics of Ivan 
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particularly in Its carlv stages, to 
remove fainthearts, doubters and dis- 
sidents (surprisingly Dr Getty neglects 
these reports, which were summarized 
by the emigri Menshenk jomn al back 
in 1933). well over one third of those 
expelled clearly came into thepohtical 
categories of expulsion: the 19*3 purge 
was an important step alona the road 
to an obedient party. Dr uetty al» 
treats the 1935 K check up on pm* 
members as “non-ideptogw^ ■ But 
the data he provides from the 
Smolensk archives seem to me to show 
dearly that it further reinforced the 
drive against dissidents and class- 

literacy, and the renewed vitality of the 
rural Intelligentsia, with who .™ 
Communist party of t he Ukraine 
/CPU) was compelled to compromise. 
He is loath to acknowledge the con- 
tribution made by the CPU itself, 
whit* consciously fostered a nBtiorial 
culture by promoting the UkrdJihn 
Ian wage in education, the written 


ti e wake Republta to 

Ukrainian Socialist ^ 

1920 there .^^ Kxawbeako 
national 
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language in education, the written 
media, 8 in government, parw and 
trade-union business. The policies of 
■‘Ukrainianization’ were brought to a 
swift halt, however, in 1929 when the 
Stalin government hit out at national 

de U’to i » 1 u« Of the next decade- 
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lost their lives when the Ukraine teU 
under. German occupation. Ench 
S Who beaded the Reichskomis- 
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bureaucracy, a quasi-feudal network ( 
of polltidana accustomed to arresting 
people, and a set of perhaps insoluble 
political and social problems created 
an atmosphere condudve to violence , 

If I am right about the purges of 
1933-35, he should also have added 
that, by fits and starts, politicians 
became increasingly accustomed in 
these years to seeking out and de- 
nouncing heresy and treachery among 
their fellow Communists^ 

In the context of this atmosphere 
conducive to violence” Dr Getty is 
prepared to concede that Stalin s per- 
sonality may have been of some signifi- 
cance. He believes, however, lhat 

sariat Ukraine, described his job as 
being “to suck from Ukraine all the 
goods we can get hold of, without 
consideration for the feelings or the 
property of Ukrainians .Yet in spite 
of Satin's elimination of the Ukrainian 
cultural and political elite and the 
harrowing depredations of the Nazis. 
Krawchenko argues that major 
aspects of Ukrainian national life sur- 
vived”, largely as a consequence of 
continued urbanization, industrializa- 
tion and the expansion of education. 

After Stalin's death a new political 
elite emerged in the Ukraine, commit- 
ted to a degree of autonomy within the 
federal system. In the early sixties this 
elite fought hard against attempts by 
Moscow to downgrade *the status of 
Ukrainian within education, the media 
and public life. The vigouroftheehte s 
response combined with the ongoing 
processes of modernization to create a 
situation in which “Ukrainian national 
Identity is stronger than ever in the 
past'*. The real problem with Kraw- 
chenko’s book is that he never reatiy 
. : explores , the dimensions of this 
■“national identity 1 ’ . foe ..example. 


couragtng witch-hunts worthy of the 
Inquisition. Perhaps U was Khrusn- 
chev, or even Andropov, who finally 
overthrew the tsarist political system? 

Historians may ruin their eyesight 


Dr (Jetty’s other “primary sources . 
But such questions will not emerge, 
and somehow they need to be investi- 
gate^ 

R. W. Davies is professor of Soviet 
economic studies at the University of 
Birmingham and author of a mimi- 
vohtme history of the 1930s, Tne 

Industrialisation of Soviet Russia, rte 
third and fourth volumes of mien nave 
just been completed. 

whether It is a feature of some social 
groups rather than othets, or whether 
ft is interwoven with a contradictory 
sense of belonging to the Soviet state. 
Moreover he too readily assumes that 
“national identity*' issues in nationalist 
opposition to Moscow, in part because 
he is wedded to the notion that 
Moscow is unequivocally bent on 
“Russification". Nevertheless it not all 
the arguments are plausible, Kraw- 
chenko has succeeded In shjftingde - 
bate about nationalism in the USSR, 
away from the political relationship 
between the centre and periphery 
towards an analysis of the social pro- 
cesses of nation-building and the ways 
in which these have fostered national 
consciousness. It remains to be seen 
whether these processes will ineluct- 
ably engender “continued growth in 
national tensions”, or whether pallia- 
tive measures by the regime can fore- 
stall the l atter. 

S. A. Smith 

Dr Smith teaches history at the Uni- 
versity- of -Essex, . 
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BOOKS 

Fables in 
sequence 

Dryden: the poetics of translat ion 

by Judith Sloman 

prepared for publication by Anne 

McWhlr 

University of Toronto Press, £22.00 
ISBN 080205642 3 

There have always been faithful Admir- 
ers of Dry den’s translations, those 
works to which he increasingly de- 
voted his mature powers; Pope- re- 
marked that “Ills fire, like the Sun’s, 
shin’d clearest towards its setting". 
This view has been slow to make 
headway in survey courses, but the 
case for regarding Dryden’s transla- 
tions as central to his achievement 
rather than marginal has been made 
more frequently in recent years. Pro- 
fessor Stoman died in 1980, and some 
of the pioneering rhetoric of this 
posthumous book already feels dated: 
nevertheless, her thesis is original, ana 
her obiter dicta stimulating. 

Professor Sloman’s interest lies in 
what she calls the "collective transla- 
tions' 1 , Dryden’s selections from va- 
rious classical and medieval authors 
which he published in several antholo- 
gies, of which the most important are 
Sylvae (1685), with its versions of 
Virgil, Lucretius. Horace and Theocri- 
tus, and Dryden's final collection, 
Fables Ancient end Modem (1700) 
which brings together tales from 
Chaucer, Ovid, Boccaccio and Hom- 
er. But these are not anthologies, 
argues Professor Sloman; rather, they 
are "coherent poems where the reader 
begins at the beginning and moves 
continuously through the whole”, j 
Hence particular juxtapositions, sequ- 
ences, and, indeed, omissions, should 
be read as having important and often , 
ironic implications. "Drydcn sub- 
ordinates Homer in Fables by translat- ' 
iu e just one book of the Iliaa, less than 


ordinates Homer in Fables by translat- : 
lug just one book of the Iliad, less than 
from any other original . placing it next ; 

to ‘The. Cock' and the Fox 1 from 
Chaucer;, and including Chaucer’s 
..complete, three-part epic, ‘Palaraon 
and Arcite’." In view of the praise 
which Dryden devotes to Homer (at 
the expense of Virgil) in his preface to 
Fables, and his expressed intention to 
translate the remainder of Homer, it is 
difficult to sec the point of this sub- 
ordination of Homer which the struc- 
ture of the volume is supposed to 
achieve. Too much is surely being 
claimed for the significant structure of 
these collections, particularly since 
their publisher, Tonson, may have had 
some influence on the selection and 
arrangement. 

But if this part of Professor Sloman ’s 
thesis Is pushed too far, she Is surely 
right to see that the form of collective 
translation hag philosophical implica- 
tions; "collective poems imply an ex- 
ploratory and sceptical view of life in 
which the poet creates bis own order 
out of the materials available to him”, 
and Dryden’s selections "demonstrate 
the mutual relativity of a number of 
different beliefs and views about hu- 
man life”. Besides, these narratives 
arc fractured: many of the stories are 
fragments, and other stories are just 
poignantly alluded to. 

whether wc choose to regard 
Dryden’s translations as anthologies or 
as integrated poems, it is dear that 
there are thematic links between the 

{ pieces which he selects. He uses trans- 
lation to explore die philosophies of 
the ancient world (notably those of 
Epicurus and Pythagoras), and also to 
comment on tne politics of his own 
day. His sly asides about the revolution 
of 1688 are well known, but Professor 
Sloman argues that these are not 
simply Jacobite remarks; rather, they 
arc part of a sustained exploration of 
political and military power, in which 
one of the characteristics of the would- 
be hero or ntler comes to be identified 
as sheer stupidity. 

As one expects in a posthumous 
book, there arc several lines of argu- 
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merit which need ic> he extended, such 
a* the suggestion ih<u Diytlen reshapes 
I the end oilin' A enrol so as In make the 
morality nf Aeneas’s victory more 
I problematic, or the remarks mi con- 
nections between Ovidian meta- 
morphosis and Christian miracle. But 
incomplete urgumcnis can still be 
valuably stimulating; more troubling 
arc the omissions necessitated hyPro- 
fcssorSloman's thesis ubnut significant 
form in the collective translations. 
There is no room for Dryden’s versions 
of Juvenal and Persius, and little space 
for his Virgil. Moreover, many of the 
poems which arc discussed lose thejr 
individuality as the details of their 
particular tone and their relationship 
to the original are made subordinate to 
their place in these larger structural 
patterns. Nevertheless, Professor Slo- 
man’s book is a stimulating re-reading 
of Dryden’s translations, and Anne 
McWliir is to be thanked for the care 
which she has devoted to its publica- 
tion. 

Paul Hammond 

Dr Hammond is lecturer in English at 
the University of Leeds. 

Given 
his due 

Pldlip Massinger: a critical 

reassessment 

edited by Douglas Howard 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 

ISBN 052 1 25895 2 * 

The plays of Philip Massinger have 
rarely, over the centuries, enjoyed a 
good press. Douglas Howard, in his 
introduction to the present volume, 
sets this down In part to Massinger's 
self-deprecation, to the lack of ahold 
profile that results from so much of the 
work being collaborative, and to the 
greater esteem shown, then and now, 
to writers such as Fletcher, with whom 
he closely associated. Yet Massinger 
succeeded in becoming principal dra- 
matist to the King's Men , -was involved 
in the writing of as many as 55 
plays in a wide variety of genres, and 
left 15 unaided pieces over an ex- 
tended theatrical career. 

The greatest stimulus to modem 
reassessment of Massinger has un- 
doubtedly been the remarkable scho- 
larly edition of his works which Philip 
Edwards and Colin Gibson edited for 
the Oxford University Press, and 
which appeared in five volumes in 
1976. There has been a need , however, 
for a companion group of critical 
studies which would give Massinger his 
due, and go some way to establishing 
the level and the nature of his contribu- 
tion to Jacobean and Caroline theatre. 
This necessary task the present collec- 
tion undertaxes, for tne' most part 
admirably. 

Prominent among the pieces which 


opinion i 


Clears in The Bondman. A vividly 
utehed portrait is that nf Mathias, the 
supreme male self-approver m The 
Picture ; indeed in Edwards's hands the 
plays become almost feminist in their 
gleeful exposure of self-satisfied 
males. A less ebullient side of Massin- 
ger emerges from Russ McDonald s 
fine discussion of The Maid of Honour, 
a play he dates early in Massinger s 
career, and one which shows plainly 
the influence of Shakespeare, Jonson 
and Fletcher. But derivaliveness need 
not imply a want of artistic seriousness, 
and McDonald convincingly shows, 
for example, the moral intent that 
informs the suprise ending of a play 
which he successfully recruits to the 
ranks of the dark comedies. 

Several writers connect Massinger 
with current social assumptions and 
anxieties. Nancy Leonard takes on the 
difficult problem of an audience's 
balance or sympathies in A New Way to 


balance of sympathies in A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, and interprets that 
uneasy equilibrium as “an emphatical- 
ly current representation of the in- 
securities and tensions of the close of 
James's reign". Michael Neill demons- 
trates the scriptural framework of The 
City Madam, showing how biblical 
views of charity cast an unflattering 
light on contemporary greed and social 
ambition. Douglas Howard traces the 


licensing authorities. Believe as You 
List, he convincingly argues, deliber- 
ately sets orthodox morality, in the 
legitimacy and goodness of Antiochus, 
over against the interest of the state in 


act Massinger in a persuasive literary 
and historical context stands the excel- 
lent essay by Martin Butler. Butler 
reads The Roman Actor as one o£ a 
sub-genre of plays dealing with the 
politics of lat-century Rome, a genre 
that stretches back to, and is much 
influenced by, Jonson’s Sejanus. The 
Roman Actor emerges from Butler’s 
consideration as n strikingly pungent 
tract for the times, a study of absolut- 
ism that engages at many points with 
current fears about the Stuart tenden- 
cy towards autocratic rule. Massinger 
suffered several brushes with the cen- 
sor, and if Butler’s analysis is right, it Is 
not hard to see why the censor felt he 
must act. Even mote striking is But- 
ler's view of this as “the most anti- 
theatrical play of the English Renais- 
sance" , one that stresses the ineffec- 
tiveness of theatre as moral agent, and 
draws attention to the dangers inhe- 
rent in theatre's glamourizing of evil, a 
criticism that sets the play alongside 
radical political pamphlets of the time. 
If notlilng else, Butler's essay will 
secure further and perhaps controver- 
sial attention Tor a play Massinger 
himself valued, and which Anne Bar- 
tod, elsewhere in this volume, calls “a 
brilliant tragedy”. ■ • 

Bath Philip Edwards and . Colin 

1 Gibson contribute to this volume, in 
the role of critics rather than editors. 


stability and political order - an issue 
of evident topicality. Each of these 
essays renews one’s sense of the en- 
gaged quality of Massinger's play- 
writing. , 

Two essays of differing character 
complete ihc volume. Cyrus Hoy, who 
has made so very substantial a con- 
tribution to disentangling Massinger’s 
work from that of others through a 
series of essays in Studies in Bibliogra- 
phy, here assesses the conditions 
under which Massinger successfully 
collaborates with his fellow writers. 
When Massinger is assigned the piny’s 
beginning and end, and one plot- 
strand in between, an artistic success 
usually results; where two or more 
playwrights share a plot (with the 
exception of The Custom of the Coun- 
try) the outcome is usually disastrous. 
The book’s last essay is Anne Barton’s 
“The Distinctive Voice of Massinger”, 
reprinted from her TLS review of the 
Edwards and Gibson edition. Profes- 
sor Barton's judgement, pithily ex- 
pressed as ever, confirms the impress- 
ion that emerges from the volume as a 
whole; that in Massinger we have a 
dramatist of considerable stature, ripe 
for reassessment in the theatre as in the 
study, a creator of men and women 
who are “living and real", and a moral 
and political thinker who spurned 
simple solutions in favour of a complex 
engagement with contemporary prob- 
lems. 

J. R. Mulryne 

J. R. Mulryne is professor of English at 
the University of Warwick. 
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Reliable 

sources 

The Swan at the Well: Shakespeare 
reading Chaucer 
by E. Talbot Donaldson 
Yale University Press, £15.00 
ISBN0 30003349 4 

Surprisingly it is only in quite recent 
years that It has been generally 

OrVflntpH onnnn .1 . 


to consider it as a fully accomplished 
work in its own right. When it comes to 
.Chaucer we start from woefully sim- 
plistic readings of the poems, un- 
touched by any acquaintance with 
modern Chaucerian scholarship or cri- 
ticism; it is high time that a Chaucerian 
of the calibre of Talbot Donaldson 
arose to demonstrate, courteously but 
firmly, where we have gone wrong. 

The meat of this book is inevitably in 
its discussion of the fortunes of Troilus 
and Criseyde/Cressida. Two out of six 
chapters deal exclusively with this 
material and Chaucer’s poem, which 
was after all the most celebrated love 


Mfesj-ras gg SSssa asg 

Donaldson says in hU introduction, hro chlraSraS!? 5n ?? Snda: Xh t 
“most critics concerned with compari- more l u to have much 
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uniformity of his style. Edwards goes 
on, in an entertaining essay, to show 
the lifelikeness of Massinger's depic- 
tion of sexual relationships, such as 
,.tKpke Of Sforza dnd Marcella in The 
Duke of Milam and Lcosthenes and 


. 7 * ivaiillWU U1 IU- 

adequate treatments of the subject, 
We Shakespeareans are accustomed 
to being rather patronizing about 
Shakespeare’s sources: we assume so 
readily that Shakespeare is an alchem- 
ist, .turning drossinto gold, that we find 
it difficult to cope with situations in 
which the “raw material" U gold 
already. (Significantly, there is yet no 
definitive study of Shakespeare’s read- 
ing of Ovid, either.) We are gdqd at 
making hit-and-run raids, proving a 
relationship through the use of verbal 

TWrallflU I'kllt i 


Roulette 
wheel ' 

The Manipulation of Literature? * 
studies In literary translation 
edited by Theo Hermans 
Croom Helm, £17.95 
ISBN 07099 12765 

Big literatures (and therein^ 
bigger than English) are not only S 
resistant to importing other literatim 
than small ones, but far more relutiM 
to recognize the role that traiulstX 
none the less play within their oitor* 
Thus the status of translations, andd 
translators and translation studia k 
inversely proportional to a culture's 
perception of its own size as measumi 
either against other contemporary cuj. 
tures (as now) or against its historic! 
antecedents. Translation studies fom. 
ish in countries like Belgium, or 
Czechoslovakia, or Israel, where the 
importation of literature "from out- 
side” appears to be the principal means 
of avoiding provincialism; on the oiber 
hand, in Britain, where the Engiufc 


hand, in Britain, where the EMii 
language gives access to a truly 
worldwide readership. Iranilatiom 
hardly figure as a subject of seriooj 
literary study at all. 

Until recently, the prestige of ling, 
uistics as a model for literary study also 
acted as a barrier to translation studies 
- since it focused attention on the 
theoretical red herring of the unbans- 
lateability of any utterance from one 
language into another. However, 
Susan Bassnett’s Translation Studia 
(1980) brought to a wide public dx 
notion that the cultural dynamics oj 
translation were more important than 
its theoretical impropriety, and Theo 
Hermans’s new collection of essays 
now offers more specialized studies of 
particular topics in this rich and ex- 
panding field. 


All the contributors to this volume 
(of whom six work in Belgium and the 
Netherlands, the other sue in Britain, 
USA and Israel) adopt moreorlcssfk 
“polysystem" theory of literatm, 
which has the inestimable advantaged 
rcssembling applied common sense 
They are resolutely unconcerned win 
how decisions arc made as to what is 
moved from a “source" to a “tweet’ 
culture, and it seems to me Iberetbre 
that the title of this volume Is A- 


chnscn. Though anyone interested la 
the general functioning or litem? 
systems will lenrn much from Thw 
Hermans and his international team, 
the reader will leant little more about 
the manipulation of literature than 


David Bellos 

David Bellos is professor of French st 
the University of Southampton. 


writes perceptively of the ugliness and 
pessimism of Shakespeare’s yisionaw 
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finds its roots in a particularly glow? 
reading of The Knight's Tate. StjD* 
champion of Shakespeare's berofflo 

(and a critic of the sententious^ 
shallow Theseus), he places 
firmly at the centre of the play and i 
“living despair” at the centre of W 
disturbing message. 

Modern Shakespeareans, for J™® 
Chaucer is apparently pnntarajjk 
comic poet, may be taken aback an*, 
emphasis on his serious side ^ > 
Donaldson argues convincing*/ 

Shnk»»«ru»nrf». hud a deCD BDPreCwWW’, 


Shakespeare had a deep B PP I p22? , ' 
of Chaucer as a powerful trapepw • 
On the lighter side , however, bed»*fi 
a spirited comparison betwew 
parodic and burlesque element* in j 
Tale of Sir Thopas and those in 
“Pyramus and TTiisbe” episode^ . 
Midsummer Night's Dream, M® ^ 
offers an original discussion of 
parallels between the Wife of Bat* 5 *“7 

Falstaff. n/iriiifll 

In all, this book is an Import^ 
corrective to the misreadings 
Chaucer that have prevailed a®®* 

Shakp.uwnrpcin pritir* and pit”*"-. 


Shakespeare did indeed read Loauv* 
Reading in the acknowledgements "** 
the appearance of my own book on 
subject in 1978 had been one ol 
factors that caused Talbot Donald** ■ 
tp contemplate abandoning ttie,p*v; 
ject, 1 must record my pleasure wi; 
relief that he did not in fact do so-ju 

Ann Thompson 11 ' 
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Worrying 

about 

ethics 


^on-sense Morality and 

Consequentialism 

RoutHge & Kegan Paul . £14.95 

ISBN 07 102 0309 8 


their being mine to not bother with, 
too. We can't explain common-sense 
morality's rejection of rigid conse- 
quentialism as part of a concern for the 
kind of thing Bernard Williams minds 
about so much - integrity, consistency 
of character, personal projects and so 
on - for it caually allows us to sacrifice 
all of these things too. Some notion of 
individual autonomy appears to trump 
even a concern for other sorts of 
autonomy. 

Launched down this track, Slotc 
considers several other issues of a 
crucial kind; he denies the "practical" 
quality of moral judgements - in this 
instance boldly controverting both Ar- 


^T^Vvery short, very deft book 
which is a great pleasure to read, and 
rather less of a pleasure to review It is 
^pleasure to read because it is clear, 
Juhtle. unpretentious and original; 

Sing it is less of . a Pfe““ re 
urecisely because it is all these things - 
Sote works his way from one topic to 
Another in a lucid and persuasive 
fashion, but not in the interests of 
some tidy and easily summarized over- 
all theory. As he somewhRt hesitantly 
suggests at the start, what he supposes 
{■that both common-sense ethics and 
consequentialist moral theories will be 
able to show up weaknesses in their 
rival’s view of ethics; a consideration 
of these will perhaps improve both. 

The sort of weaknesses he sees m 
consequentialism arc up to a point 
familiar from writers like Samuel 
Scheffler and Bernard Williams. Lon- 
sequentlalism seems, according to Wil- 
liams, to turn us all into servants of the 
good, with no right to pursue ‘ our 
own” projects, with no right, even, to 
develop anything you might call a 
“good character" in case that character 
should itself turn out to be at odds with 
the pursuit of good consequences. 
(Suppose you couldn’t bring yourself 
to kill the baby whose death was 
needed if some awful disease was to be 
prevented from killing a dozen other 
children'. . . ) Scheffler, less bluntly 
hostile to consequentialism, contents 
himself with pointing out numerous 
occasions where our ordinary notions 
of duty are much less rigorous than tne 
consequent ialist’s- few of us compluin 
of the man who gives £50,000 to Oxram 
that he could have given unothcr 
£10,000 before he made himself worse 
off than those he was trying to benefit. 

Slote picks up something not, 1 
think, noticed in the literature before; 
this is that the “permissiveness of 
ordinary morality extends both to 
allow us to act in u less other-regarding 
way than consequentialism and in a 
more othcr-rc ganling fashion, it’s not 
just that I am not obliged to sacrifice 
my deepest and most serious projects 
to assist anonymous others; it s that \ 
may, if I feet like it, sacrifice all qf 
them. There's a sense in which their 
being mine to hang on to is also part of 


lid UIIU Will— 

rians). He considers the thought that 
"satisficing" consequentialism is an 
improvement on maximizing conse- 
quentialism, but thinks that some 
scalar conception of morality is actual- 
ly demanded both by consequentialism 
and ordinary morality, though he is not 
sure quite what it implies. 

Towards the end of the book, he 
returns to some of the topics which 
preoccupied him in his Goods and 
Virtues (1983). Here he worries about 
the way in which subsequent events 
can make our actions right and wrong - 
a generalization of the worries which 
Bernard Williams and Thomas Nagc! 
raised in their discussions of moral 
luck. The man who fails to pay atten- 
tion while driving and has an accident 
really does strike as more culpable 
than the man who fails to pay attention 
and doesn’t have an accident; yet we 
find it exceedingly hard to see what we 
arc blaming him for. Both were, you 
might say, identically stupid, but not, 
apparently, equally blameworthy. In 
his earlier book he worried about the 
way in which questions about whether 
we have or haven’t enjoyed some good 
or other appear to be vulnerable to 
what happens next. 

If vou have a good education, but a 
stroke at the age of twenty deprives 
you of the chance of making any use of 
it, did you really have a good education 
after nil? It seems queer to suppose 
that whether you did or not can depend 
on what happens afterwards - but 
exceedingly hard to get away from the 
ordinary habit of thinking it does. As 1 
have already suggested, Slote does not 
hand out answers to such puzzling 
issues. What he does, and does very 
well, is set out their nuzzling features 
in a way which not only illuminates the 
issues at slake but suggests without 
histrionics why wc ought to worry 
about them, loo. 

Alan Ryan 

Alan Ryan is a fellow of New College, 
Oxford 

A History of Philosophy in Australia 
by S. A. Grave, published by the 
University of Queensland Press at 
£25.00, traces the development of the 
subject from 1840 to 1980. 


A grip on 
reality 

Reality and Reason: dialectic end the 
theory of knowledge 
by Sean Sayers 
Blackwell, £19.50 and £7.50 
ISBN 0631 140220 and 142746 

Is the world knowablc? If it is, how do 
we manage to get it wrong so often? 
Sean Sayers' first answer to the first 
question is Lenin's, whom he acknow- 
ledges, along with Engels, as his 
philosophical inspiration: the world is 
Koowablc, but only because conscious- 
ness is a reflection of reality. In 
addition to Lenin, Sayers' draws heavi- 
ly on Hegel. He wants to use the 
dialectical method to extend and 
deepen Lenin’s reflectionist theory of 
knowledge contained in his Material- 
ism and Empirio-Criticism, a work not 
usually taken seriously by analytical 
philosophers. He begins with Lenin’s 
ideas, but only as a first approximation 
because these are flawed. They arc 
flawed, Sayers says, because they 
embody dualism - the idea that there is 
the world on one side, and there is the 
knowing subject whose consciousness 
reflects the world on the other. Sayers 
wants realism, “the belief that there is 
an objective, material world, which 
exists independently of consciousness, 
and which is knowable by conscious- 

Missing 
the point 

Thinking about Things 
by Brenda Judge 

Scottish Academic Press, £12.50 and 
£8.50 

ISBN 0 7073 03567 and 0456 3 

What is the nature of representational 
thought, very broadly conceived? The 
tonic, asserts Brenda Judge, “has been 
and is still surprisingly neglected . But 
wliat is surprising Iterc is surely the 
author’s perception of the contempor- 
ary philosophical scene. 

I am rather reminded of Ryles 
fabled visitor to Oxford, who is shown 
the colleges and the laboratories, me 
Bodleian and the Ashmoiean, and 
then asks "But where is the Universi- 
ty?" It is as If Judge, in a similarly 
point-missing way, has scen ph lo- 
sophers debating (for examp^) ques- 
tions about anti-realism, de re beliefs, 
the relations between folk psychology 
and cognitive science, and then asked 
“But where do philosophers In the 
Anglo-American tradition discuss the 
nature of representation itself? The 
richly developed, mnny-siranded in- 


ness”. bill » realism minus dualism. 

What realisms are on offer? There is 
dired realism, the idea that truth is 
manifest, that seeing is knowing, but 
this cannot explain the fact of error. 
Lockean representative realism, 
according to which wc perceive not the 
world but its image or representation, 
is belter. But it is destroyed by Ber- 
keley. And then Kantian dualism, 
which isn't really realist, so Sayers 
says, tends to be subjectivist. 

Sayers is against Locke and Ber- 
keley and Kant. He is for a cluster of 
theses, not all of which sit happily with 
one another. He is a reflectionist via 
Lenin, "all ideas - false as well as true - 
reflect reality”. In fact, “there is truth 
in all forms of consciousness - in the 
creations of the imagination, i in 
dreams, in delusions”, and “subject 
and object, appearance and reality. 


are opposites which exist in unit/'. 

Bui how can appearance reflect 
reality if it is the same thinR? At this 
point dialectic is called on. but here 
Sayers lost me. In any case, there are 
independent arguments, which are not 
very good. For example, of course 
things can be both the same and 
different: “As I write, the paper is 
being changed ... it is the same piece 
of paper, the same pen mb which 
endure through my writing”. Change 
preserving identity is supposed to 
justify difference in sameness at n 
particular time. 

Another question now looms: if 
nnpearancc and reality exist in unity 
how is error possible? Saycr’s answer 
is: well, there is less error than you 


quirics which we associate with names 
like Dennett and Fador, Evans and 
Stich constitute our going theories of 
mental representation. However, 
these arc almost completely ignored by 
Judge: she suggests instead that we nil 
the imagined lacuna in analytical phi- 
losophylay turning outside to the work 
of Sau&sure and Piaget, Sartre and 
Merleau-Ponty. 

I am left quite unconvinced that inis 
move has anything to recommend it. 
And it is a bit startling to fiud that 
Judge thinks it is worth spending two 
thirds of a book to get to the conclusion 

that in language, “representation com- 
es about not by some simple one-to- 
one correspondence between names 
and things, but through the use of 
sounds, marks, gestures, etc, within a 
context of actions upon the world . 
For If any philosophical point about 
language can by now be taken os 
established, this is it. 

Judge’s philosophy of language ts 
thin, out her governing conception of 
the mind is a disaster. She claims that 
"all seeing is sceing-as", having earlier 
argued that we have no grounds for the 
literal attribution to dumb animals ot 
“thoughts and other mental events 
such as seeing 0 as 0". The implication 
is that animals, strictly speaking, do 
not sec. This unlikely conclusion is 
symptomatic of Judge's essentially 
Cartesian view: for her, there is an 


think. "Truth and falsehood arc mat- 
ters of degree. Ail ideas reflect reality, 
but only more or less adequately, more 
or less truthfully”. What gives this idea 
whatever plausibility it has is a confu- 
sion between reflecting as correspond- 
ing to and reflect ine as being caused. 
Our beliefs mav well be caused by the 
real world (if they arc caused by 
anything then it must be the real 
world ) but our beliefs need not corres- 
pond to reality. 

The book contains an interesting 
discussion of Freud and another of 
psychoanalysis in general, the latter 
based on the bold premise that in 
testing a theory of knowledge one 
should measure it not against conven- 
tionally accepted knowledge like phy- 
sics, but ugainst disputed knowledge 
like psychoanalysis ('and Marxism) 
“for it is in these areas that epistemolo- 
gy has a practical effect". Like chang- 
ing a few minds. 

Sayers makes interesting connec- 
tions with the work of American 
analytical philosophers like Putnam, 
Kripke anti Davidson but not, he says, 
“to make a marriage of analytical and 
dialectical thought". He prefers the 
latter. I was conscious when reading 
this book how much 1 prefer the 
former. Bui to the reader who doesn’t 
let me commend ihis book as a good 
example of contemporary radical 
philosophy. 

Peter Gibbins 

Dr Gibbins is lecturer in computer 
science at the University of Bristol. 


absolute divide between human beings 
and lower animals- the latter respond- 
ing to the world “only by means of 
simple stimulus-response mechan- 
isms". So much, then, for all the 

difficulties with stimulus- response 
psychology; and so much for the 
successes of the rival research pro- 
gramme of cognitive psychology. 

In her final chapter, Judge turns 
from representations to the world they 
represent. She distinguishes reality, 
the world as we conceptualize it, from 

Reality, the world as it is in itself. 1 he 

fofmer, she says, “is the product of our 
attempted description or characteriza- 
tion of the latter. So Realuv is 
necessarily fugitive - when we think we 
arc describing it, “what is actually 
yielded by our talk is reality ; “when 
we think wc are giving content to 
Reality, we are . . . turning it into 
reality'’. Which leaves us with some 
very nice questions about (for in- 
stance) what content we can give to 
Judge's talk of our interacting with and 
getting "pushed about by Reality. 
The problems with this sort of position 
are entirely familiar, and yet Judge 
walks into them head oil. A depressing 
end to n depressing book. 

Peter Smith 

Peter Smith is lecturer in philosophy at 
University College, Aberystwyth. 
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A Reference Grammar of Modern French 

^ ^ascholaily work preference which is unlikely lo be 
superseded for a great many years to come. 

Times Literary Supplement 

This is a reference grarpmar of French in its present-day spoken 
vrrittenforms It incorporates theresultsof the linguistic 
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IsBN oil 3^6-133 o^pei pages £14.98 net approx 
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A Reassessment 
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TheOutbreakofthe English civil war War 

^aetythemost important book on the Great Rebellion in fire past 
johntenyon. fheOfasArver : : ■ ■ : . ! . ■ 


This is a delailed analysis and narrative of the events that, in the 
Deriod 1640-1642, lead to the outbreak of the English Civil War. 11 
provides insight into the course or those eventeand into the motives 
of the participants. 

ISBN 07131 6454 9 paper 480 pages £9.95 net 

The Textual Tradition of the canterbury Tales j 

Blake provides a completely new assessment of the textof TVie 
Canterbury Tales. The poem has traditionally been read in editions 
based on the Ellesmere manuscript; it is how accepted that this 
manuscript is late and has been edited. The Textual^ Tradition 
provides the arguments for basing editions of The Canterbury Tales 
on the Hengwrt manuscript — in the process undermining some 
fashionable critical theories and promising to revolutionize study ot 
the poem. 

ISBN 07131 6448 4 boards 240 pages £23.00 net 
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The Languages of Britain 

G PRICE 

"Historians, archaeologists, geographers arid patriots should own 
this book." 

Times Literary Supplement 

A well documented introduction to the history of the l an ^ g ^P f 
Britain which will be welcomed both by the general reader and the 

student of linguistics. . 

ISBN 07131 6452 2. paper ; 256 pages £9-95 net . 
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BOOKS 


High 

politics 


I-iiiropi:. In fail nil l'M3 Ciciniaiiy r.m 
nil ,i 'pc.'ici'liiiir w.ir citnmniy' wiih im 
serious enn sinner sto'rtiipL's «■! any- 
thing." lie mlinits. huwevei. Hurt even 
if ilu- si.iff view w;is nnnsvnsc it w.is 
'‘useful nonseniL*", sustaining nmrali - 
when morale wjs crucial. 1 k- goes on: 


The Decline of British Power, 1915— 
1964 

by Robert Blake 
Granada, £18.00 
ISRNn246 107537 


The distinguished biographer of Dis- 
raeli and Bonar Law has now tried his 


hand at a general survey of a 50-year 
Bril 


period of British his lory'. It is part of a 
scries of which Lord Blake himself is 


Moreover, just as an individual s 
optimism so me limes turns out to be 
justified lie cause of events over 
which he hns no control, s«* cun a 
nation's. Few people could have 
been confident that Hiller would 
attack Russia, still less that if he did 
he would be defeated. It was not 
certain that Japan would enter the 
war. still less that, when it did. 
Hitler would declare war nn Amer- 
ica. The British hung on. buoyed up 
by fantasy. They could nor have 
reckoned upon any of these events, 
but the events happened. 


Wli.u hard Blake cannot quite bring 
himself in do. however, is t« consider 
the wider implications n! this devastat- 
ing analysis for the reputations of 
Winston Churchill and Neville ( ham- 
berlain and of tlinr respective follow- 
ers Rut to me at least admissions that 
central policies of the Churchill admi- 
nistration were based on fantasy and 
nonsense suggest that Chamberlain s 
fundamental fine may well hnvc been 
sounder. In short, is it possible that his 
alternative approach, symbolized hy 
Munich, was wholly justified; and that 
his real mistake was in allowing roman- 
tics like Churchill and the Cabinet 
-Weis" of die day to bounce him. 
against his better judgement into 
“guaranteeing" Poland in 1939. 
Should not the policy uf the western 
powers have been instead to accept 
what was in effect Hiller's offer to 
leave them in peace, at any rate for the 


foreseeable future, in return for a free 
hand in the Fast'.' 

We now know, of course, that, 
"buoyed up by fantasy", Churchill and 
his compatriots were fortunate enough 
iu avoid outright disaster in 194U and 
lo he uhle to go on to play not much 
more than a spectator's role as Hiller 
was in due time defeiited by the Soviet 
Union. True, nothing succeeds like 
success. Bui should wc not also ack- 
nnwleae that there was another side to 
.< ■ _ ftkni niir mlnrfnnf 


the coin, namely that our reluctant 
French allies - bi 


jullicd and morally 

blackmailed into going to war for 
Danzig by those who had already 
hi-jacked Chamberlain’s Cabinet - 
met with a catastrophe which they 
might well have avoided? For the 
French at least reliance on fantasy and 
on expectations emanating from cloud 
cuckoo land lor rather London) did 
not pay off. We are no doubt right to 


continue to rejoice at having avoided 
the same fate -■ however much, j n , 
certain sense, it was we rather than the 
French who deserved to suffer the full 
consequences of indulging in f U tji c 
knight-errantry. Bui is not the time 
coming for us to acknowledge that in 
September 1939 it was not Churchill 
but Chamberlain and Georges Bonnet 
who were the more rational judges ot 
what Great Britain and France could 
be expected to undertake in the face of 
an array of potential enemies? Lord 
Blake himself docs not go as far as that 
in the present book. All the same, he 
has removed a boulder or two from the 
mountain of Churchillian mythology 


David Carlton 


the general editor. The principal read- 
ership is presumably intended by the 
publishers to be undergraduates and 
sixth-formers. 

The result Is unquestionably u work- 
manlike effort but it is at times difficult 
to believe that the author’s heart is 
really in It. True, lie has allowed 
himself a stimulating title and in his 
introduction refers wistfully lo Sir 
Halford Mnckindcr. lo General kurl 
Huushofer and lo the school of Geopo- 
liltk. Ho writes: “The era of the 
scn-kimc powers hud vanished by the 
early 1960s. Of all the many changes 
which uecured during the period, this 
was the one which affected Britain 
most profoundly. It Is the justification 
of the title of this book ." 1 was thus led 
to wonder whether, after all, Lord 
Blake might turn out to have written 
not so much a textbook as a work of 
provocative and self-indulgent origi- 
nality such ns Correlli Barnett's 77te 
Collapse of British Power (1972). But, 
alas, no such luck: Mackinder et al 
disappear without trace. For the au- 
thor is evidently too “responsible" to 
lose sight for long of the rcadersliip his 
publishers have In view. What is 
evidently expected, and what at any 
rate we certainly get. is a plodding 
chronological narrative, properly 
underpinned by awareness of rc<$pt 
scholarly findings on relatively narrow 
topics and held in check by a sound 
instinct for not straying too far from 
conventional wisdom aoout the major 
developments of the period. 

3 udged as a general survey , the work 
is, however, somewhat uneven. For 


Lord Blake appears only to be gre 


interested in E high politics". Hence 
apart from an amusing passage on 
changing sexual mores, nis treatment 
of social development is as pedestrian 


r development is as pedestrian 

as if is cursory. We learn that even 
“Dukes did not have television sets In 
1914" but "that what they did have - 
and this was true to a level far below 
the ducal - were servants". As for the 
mass influx of immigrants from the 
New Commonwealth, Lord Blnke, 
greatly daring, risks the wrath of the 
race relations Industry by asserting 
that this was "neither expected nor 

j L.. n ■* 



On the 
sidelines 


Malevolent Neutrality: the United 
States, Great Britain, and the origins of 
the Spanish Civil War 
by Douglas Little 
Cornell University Press, $29.95 
1SBN08014 17694 


“It is a battle between the 16th century 
and the 20th century”, wrote Claude 
Bowers, US ambassador to the Span- 
ish Republic, “between the most reac- 
tionary nobility, artistocracy and 
church in the world and the people, 
and the people know the significance 
of the fight . By December 1936, when 
he wrote these characteristically inno- 
cent - and certainly unwelcome - 
words to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, the liberal Bowers had become a 
marginal figure, at odds with a State 
Department whose officials mostly 
preferred to express themselves on the 

S ’ ‘ect of Spain through the very 
:rcnl simplicities of obsessive anti- 
communism. Bowers was equally out 
of tune with his British opposite num- 
ber, Sir Henry Chilton, and with the 
Foreign Office, where, by summer 
1936, the conviction reigned that - in 
Chilton’s words - "Much of Republi- 
can Spain Is in the hands of Commun- 
ists” and the Republic ought not 
therefore to be assisted in its struggle. 
Douglas Little’s thorough - and 


thoroughly depressing - study charts 
“ ’ i! i ' 


the emergence of the official Anglo 
American attitude of “malevolent 


wanted by most Britons”. Even the 
of 11 


hiatoty 
tral 


J __ industrial relations - of such 

central importance in accounting for 
the country's decline - rarely captures 
his attention to any serious extent. But 
as might be expected of a biographer of 
prime ministers, he Is Indefatigable in 
chronicling changes of personnel in 
and around Downing Street. And 
some aspects of the conduct of the two 
world wars arc subjected to disprop- 
ortionately detailed scrutiny. Thus the 
author devotes twice as much space to 
the Battle of Jutland as to the origins, 
course and consequences of the Great 

n. <1.. n‘ II .1 . . _ f .u_ Mr cn 


A ruined bus lies stranded in a bomb crater above Balham tube 
station, October 1940. Hundreds of people sheltering from the blitz 
were trapped, and 64 died. An illustration from London at War: the 
making of modem London 1939-45 by Joanna Mack and Steve 
Humphries; Stdgwick & Jackson, £13.95 and £9.95. 


neutrality" towards the beleaguered 
Republic. The policies of major pow- 
ers towards lesser countries riven by 
civil war, Little rightly reminds us, 
originate not with the outbreak of 
hostilities but during the years before. 
British and American policy towards 
Spain between 1936 and 1939 was 
thus the natural extension of a tradi- 
tion of “acrimony rather than amity” in 
their relations, aggravated during the 
years of the Second Republic itself. 


Divided 

opinions 


Strike. Similarly, of the eighty or so 
’ * ' riod 1939 4nje ‘ 


ges devoted to the periadl939-l945 


The First Labour Party 1 906-1914 
edited by K. D. Brown 
Croom Helm, £17.95 
ISBN 07099 3209 X 


only two can by spared for the Be- 
veridge Report. And R. .A. Butler’s 


Education Act is despatched in one 


w Jespe 

somewhat convoluted sentence. In 


short, Lord Blake seems to be a very 
old-fashioned historian indeed. 

Old-fashioned or not, he possesses 
an admirably clear mind, which, at 


The relative political strength of the 
Liberal and Labour parties on the eve 
of the First World war continues to 
exert a powerful fascination over 
British labour historians. Was the 
Liberal Pnrty still intact, only to be 
destroyed by the “solvent" of war, or 


their day-to-day experiences than their 
reading and religious background. 
And, In more expansive mood, he 
maintains that “on balance Labour 
consolidated its position rather than 
lost ground in the years between 1910 
and 1914". Peter Stead suggests that 
this was particularly so in Wales and, 
more cautiously in the light of the 
liberal Party’s ability to hang on to its 
working-class vote, w. Hamlsh Fraser 
notes some improvement in Labour's 
organization In Scotland. 


iraae unions was repiacea by a “social- the working class; to many Liberals it 
ist-navoured Labourism" between was the opening of the floodgates to 
1899 and 1914. Indeed, all the articles municipalization and all the extra 


in the first part, no matter how cau- 


Amcrican , 

from Ambassador Irwin B. Laughlin, 
saw reds under every Spanish bed: 
when the monarchy fell in April 193i 
Laughlin lamented, with all the 
monarchism of a true Republican, that 
“communistic falsities have captivated 
the 17th-century-minded " 


the 17th-century-minded Spanish 
people.” This level of analytical rigour 
was largely maintained thereafter, both 


in US embassy and consulates within 
Spain and in the State Department, 
despite the efforts of the more open- 
minded Bowers after 1933; reforming 
policies were liable to be labelled 
'‘communistic”, every liberal a poten- 
tial Kerensky, and strikes the product 
of "left-wing extremism". If British 
official views were initially much more 
subtle and accurate, as time passed 
they tended increasingly to converge 
witn those of US “analysts”, while 
adding to the latter's crass anti-com- 
munism the British ruling class's 
favourite ingredients of ethnocentric 
condescension and social myopia. 
Only between September 1933 ana the 
end of 1935, with more conservative 
governments in office in Madrid, was 
the bolshevik bogey temporarily 
rested. 

Pre-civil war British and American 
policies were, of course, dictated by 
perceptions of self-interest, diplomatic 
and economic: in the case of both 
countries, concern for their invest- 
ments in and trade with Spain; in 
Britain’s, for the implications of Span- 
ish developments for the rest of 
Europe; and in that of the United 


States for their possible re percussions 
;n Latin American back- 


the Labour Party held distinctive, if 
divided, views on the Liberal welfare 
reforms and should not be seen as 
simply offering its passive support. 
Indeed it saw the welfare measures as 
only a second best solution to depriva- 
tion. Roy Douglas's article on the 
constitutional crisis is not altogether 
supportive of Brown's stance and Clive 
Grigg’s contribution on Labour and 
education underestimates the signifi- 
cance and the distinctiveness of the 
School Meals Act of 1906. To the 


aiiiiuuuii in owjuano. acnooi Me&is Act ot two. To the 

!hns Wrlgley provides a free-flow- Labour Party it was one step on a path 
mg account of how the Lib-Labism of to social apa economic citizenship for 
tradeumonswas replaced by a “sodal- the working class; to many liberals it 


least on the level of “high politics”, 

..... - . ■ p\ ir— ‘ 


was the Labour Paiy seriously threa- 


: pai 

tious, testify to Labour's general 
growth and consolidation. It is not 
enough for Brown to dismiss the 
challenge of Labour by asserting that it 
did not do well at elections and that 
there was random Inequality in the 
cted the Lil 


enables him to offer singularly penet- 
rating judgements. In this work these 
are not so much in evidence as in his 
biographies. All the same, (hoy are not 
entirely absent. An example concerns 
the aftermath of the Battle of Britain. 
Mythology has it that once wo had 
weathered that supposedly decisive 
storm, the way ahead, though long, 
was bound to lead to inevitable victoiy 
over Hitler's tyranny. Lord Blake will 
have none of it: the plans of the Chiefs 
of Staff in September 1940, he says, 
emanated from cloud cuckoo land. It 
was a strange article of faith, even 
when the war began, that -Germany 
was on the verge of economic collapse, 
ill was even stranger .to boljeye this 
. after : Hitler had . conquered much of 


tening its control of the 
vote m British politics? This excellent 
collection of 12 essays adds to the 
debate and generally gravitates to the 
latter view, though Brown’s introduc- 
tion admonishes such an approach: 
“Some of the contributors to this 
volume are of the opinion that the 
battle for working class hearts was 
already won by 1914" but it was the 
war which “helped to break the Liberal 


franchise which affected the Uberal quotation fromTn “arifeje^tten 
Party just as much as the Labour Pai^. Philip Snowden in 1913, in wWchlt wK 

It is wise to remember that an election maintained that Labour's Darliamcn- 


-apf — — - %■»» mm v ah n 

expenditure that would Involve. There 
were, indeed, marked differences be- 
tween the policies of the Labour and 
Liberal parties and these ought to be 
emphasized just as much as the policies 
which they shared. 

Dr Brown opened this book with a 

intRtmn fpAiw mm • 


Dr Carlton is senior lecturer in interna • f 

tional history at the Open University. 


Parry'”. 


,.ie book is divided into two parts - 
six essays deal with the -organizational 
and regional aspects of Labour Party 
development and six others examine 
some, of its political policies. Among 
the first group David Martin argues 


agent was essential if any local 
organization was to pull Its' full 
strength and dearly the Liberals were 
better placed in this regard than 
Labour before the First World War. 

The second group of essays, dealing 
with policy, tend to be more critical of 
the Labour Party and go some way to 

CiKtalmnn Rnttun'e DiDartliM tk./ 


maintained that Labour's 


- — •>... . wuuuui a 

tary representatives were “1 
ly by the goodwill of Lib 

SSl d « be “fffaMated on eliciting 
sudi a fine collection of essays, some or 
which challenge SnnwH<>n*c gnd k.-„ 


irliamcn- 
icre main- 
Liberals”. He 


Snowden s, and his 
own, pessimistic assessment of 
Labour s position on the eve of war. 


tha^tije ideology of the i^yj^b 0 ^ 


may have ocen shaped more by 



Martin Blinkhorn 


upon her own — 

yard. The reforming governments of 
193 1-33 and the Popular Front govern- 
ment of 1936, with their autarkic 
response to Spain’s export crisis, their 
threats to British and American in- 
terests in Spain - Rio Tinto, tnc 
ITT-owncd telephone system, the Bar- 
celona Power, Light and Traction 
Company and so on - and their 
tolerance towurds labour demands, 
enjoyed poor and worsening relations 
with Britain nnd the United States. 
The sharp deterioration in economic 
and hence diplomatic relations which 
followed the Popular Front election 
victory in February 1936 was rein- 
forced by Anglo-American certainty 
that Spain was In a state of chaos 
create a by the left, nurtured by 
cow, inseparable from left-wing repub- 
licanism, and from which the machina- 
tions of right-wing conspiralors. en- 

couragcd by American and bnosn 
business interests in Spain, ouerefliw 
only salvation. “If tne military coup 
d’dtat, which .it is generally believed a 
being planned, does not succeeo , 
wrote Chilton to Sir RobertVansu- 
tart as early as March 1936, "things wu 
be pretty awful." . 

By July 1981, as Little 
demonstrates, both Whitehall 
Washington viewed the Spanish sta- 
tion as involving a threat not so mu 
to European peace as of a 
isl" contagion liable, if unchecked. . 
attack Portugal, France and un 
America. “Communism”, as threu&u 
out the Republic, was defined min 
looseness consistently characterise _ 
US diplomatic and business tertrun 
ology and increasingly typical of „ B nn 
ish officialdom as tne 19d0s wore n °J 
Ironically, non-intervention, aMp 
at least in part out of the behef tha 

“communist-led" Re P“ bll L, fl riM 
beyond help from the dcmocreaci • 

played a major part in eventually 
handing over the Republican cause 
effective communist control. 
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Or Blinkhorn is head ofihedepam*# 
of history at the University. ^ 
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Direct | 
fr om God l 

^j^JI^hualasmlntheNew jo 

World: heresy to revolution th 

by David S. Lovgjoy ™ 

HarvardUniversity Press. £22.75 JJ 

ISBN 0674 758641 D 

?n the War of Independence. He tl 
defines enthusiasm as a belief that one c_ 
oerwnally enjoys direct divme in- C 
Son. and he gives brief accounts d 
Kuiy individuals who felt entitled to n 
suppose themselves channels of divine L 
ronununication, like Ann Hutchinson v 
and Samuel Gorton m early 17th- F 
century New England. He broadens > 
his definition, however, to include a 
18 th-century revivalists like George 
White field/ and Quaker humanists ’ 
(rather than enthusiasts) like Anthony 
Benezel, whose father had been a 
“French Prophet”, but who in Amer- ■ 
ica became first Quaker and finally 

^This in turn enables Professor Love- 
joy to link enthusiasm, the Great , 
Awakening and the War of Independ- 

CDCe The revivalists of the 1740s, [he 
saysl identified their New Light 
with a New World promise, they 
resisted stuffy establishments 

which suppressed their ex- 
perimental relationship with God: 
for their boldness, for their pre- 
sumption, they were dubbed enthu- 
siasts ... in 1776 American pat- 
riots, for a variety of reasons, 
rejected an imperial system of gov- 
ernment which, they Hrgued, frus- 
trated the realization of a pohticaj 
order which the New World 
afforded them: they, too. were 
called enthusiasts. 

This was a change in the use of the 
word, however, nnd it indicated little 
more than the extent to which the 
Great Awakening had been n marginal 
event in the social context of a general 
18th-century Proicstnnt decline. Of 
course one can write, as docs Professor 
Love joy, that “miltenialism - . •_ en- 
joyed a secular phase as enthusiasm 
assumed apolitical scope and a wave of 
nationalism swept over a former colo- 
nial people”. Nationalism, however, 
the driving-force of 1776, is whnt needs 

Religion 
in society 

| The Sacred In a Secular Age: toward 

revision In the scientific study of 
religion 

edited by Phillip B. Hammond 

[ California University Press, £26.25 

' ' and £10.50 

f ISBN 0 520 05342 7 and 05343 5 

(• There is a festival air about this book. 


to be explained here; its emergence in F 
the last days of the ancien rtfgimc was a 
not a matter ol a secularized cschatnlo- l 
gy, nor did it depend on prophets who c 
appealed to direct divine inspiration c 
A secular passion for the rights of t 
property was the end, not the begin- t 
ning, of a religious tradition, and the t 
Protestant grip on the American im- t 
agination had to be reasserted in haste ' 
once independence had been guaran- ’ 
teed by the war of 1812. i 

The trouble with Professor Love- 
joy's approach to the 18th-century is 
that he concentrates on individuals 
rather than on the social history of 
religion. This approach has its re- 
wards, as in the story of the Huguenot 
Dutartrc family in South Carolina, 
three of whom were hanged in 1724 
after they had resisted arrest by the 
local militia and killed a magistrate. 
The Dutartres had come to believe 
that “they were the only family on 
curth who had knowledge of the true 
God", and this knowledge had, pre- 
dictably, freed them from civil obliga- 
tions and sexual restrictions. Professor 
Lovcjoy sees the probable connection 
with the earlier enthusiasm of the 
French Prophets, victims of Louis 
XlV's savage persecution of the 

The magic 
has gone 

The View from Afar 

by Claude Uvi-Strauss 

translated by Joachim Neugroschel and 

Phoebe Hoss 

Blackwell, £19.50 

ISBN0&31 13 9664 

I recall, a quarter of a century ago, the 
sense of excitement engendered bv a 
reading of Anthropologie Structural, 
wherein all kinds of seemingly dispara- 
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Huguenots, but he makes little 
attempt to place the Dutartres in 
American Protestant history: the ex- 
ecutions have been said to signal the 
end of significant Huguenot resistance 
to assimilation into South Carolinan 
Anglicanism. The omission is charac- 
teristic, and even when individuals arc 
concerned, Professor Lovcioy can 
write at length on George Whiieficld 
without making dear that he was not 
an enthusiast out a professions) re- 
vivalist, a new phenomenon in a 
changing situation, happy to use the 
enthusiasm of others and as willing as 
they to criticize orthodoxy when ortho- 
doxy rejected revivalism. 

Professor Lovcjoy has given us a 
goad account or a minor religious 
tradition, and shown the influence of 
Old World enthusiasm on the New, 
but his benign view of the Great 
Awakening stops him from analysing 
his texts with the closeness which 
might have produced new insights into 
American pietism. 

John Kent 



wherein all kinds of seemingly dispara- 
te social phenomena were surpnsmglv 
shown to be systematically connected. 
This is the third such collection of 
essays to be published by the most 
renowned of living anthropologists. 
Technically the pen of the Master has 
lost none of its old cunning, yet 
somehow the mugic of those earlier 
pages has evaporated. 

The difference is no doubt explained 

by the fact that the structuralist 
method, which once appeared so re- 
volutionary and full of promise, has 
long since been nbsorbed into main- 
stream anthropology. Bnrnng a few 
realist dichnrds (who are still to be 
found in some British und American 
universities), no one noways dis- 
putes ihc efficacy of that method when 
it comes to eliciting the architectonics 


John Kent is professor of theology at 
the University of Bristol. 

of semiotic systems. Like every intel- 
lectual movement that succeeds in 
changing our way of perceiving the 
world, structuralism in anthropology 
has had to pay the price of success: 
what was once revelatory and asto- 
nishing is now almost self-evident and 
even Dana!. Moreover, certain of 
structuralism's converts and exempli- 
fies, such as Leach, Deticnne and 
O’Flaherty, have demonstrably man- 
aged to excel their teacher in the 
daring, scope and subtlety of their 
analyses. The present volume there- 
fore has the unintended and melancho- 
ly effect of depicting the domestication 
of what had formerly seemed an 
exuberantly savage mind. 

L6vi-Strauss asserts in his preface 
that this collection’s particular value 
lies in the heterogeneity of its subject 
matters. Hence the title [Le Regard 
$oign£ in the original). But one doubts 
whether this jackdaw-like facility at 

e ig up and putting together all 
of objects will impress many 
renders, who are more likely to notice 
how perfunctory is Uvi-Strauss s 
treatment of diverse intrinsically in- 
teresting themes in these often suipn- 
slngly brief- articles. Some of these 
[ topics have been more thoroughly or 
more memorably discussed by Lfivi- 
> Strauss himself in earlier publications. 

An example is chapter three on ‘The 
, Family", which is an abbreviated ver- 
. sion of a fuller and useful exercise in 
i elementary anthropology which on ei- 
t nally appeared in a volume edited by 


Wistman’s Wood, Dartmoor: illustration from Albion: a gu!de to 
legendary Britain by Jennifer Westwood (Granada, £12.95). 


Shapiro twenty years ago. Chapter 17, 
on the Grail theme, is a modest 
addendum to the author's earlier, and 
strikingly original, comparison of the 
European myth with complementary 
themes in the Amerindian and Egyp- 
tian traditions. Two chapters rehearse 
the structuralist indebtedness to Saus- 
sure and Jakobson - little new here. 

One searches this volume in vain for 
the sudden, illuminating aperetts which 
had made the earlier works so richly 
rewarding. Instead, we are treated 
here to such ponderous platitudes as 
“one can undertake no research what- 
ever without first collecting and verify- 
ing all the data" - a statement which 
lacks even the merit of being true. One 
cannot help noticing the absence, in a 
book which proclaims its authors 
continuing “loyalty to the principles 
and methods of structuralism , of any 
attempt to engage with the radical 
critiques of anthropological structural- 
ism formulated during the past two 
decades by such as Demda, Foucault, 
Wilden, Sperber and Needham. No- 
thing here of the gTandcur of Ltyi- 
Sirauss’s onslaught on Saitres La 
Penste Sauvage. 

Instead we have a nitpicking coolest 
with David McKnight over the details 
of Wikmunkan ethnography, perhaps 
an attempt by L6vi-Strauss to prove 
himself more empiricist than the 
obtuse Anglo-Saxons themselves. 
There is also a longish debate with 
Marvin Harris, thnn whom there could 
hardly be an easier target in all anthro- 


pology. Hcrlin and Kay’s Basic Color 
Terms, which invokes the Rousseau- 
esque nalure/culture problematic 
with particular intensity, appears to 
merit no more than a few paragraphs 
of desultory discussion. At this stage in 
lhe debate, and remembering Sahlins s 
elegant dissection of the issues in 
Semiotica a few years ago, a brisk and 
practised feu de mots no longer suf- 
flecs. , _ . 

These remarks on the theory of 
colour perception are inserted into a 
chapter entitled “Structuralism and 
Ecology" to which 1 had turned. in 
hopes of finding a contribution by 
Lfivi-Strauss to the vital themes de- 
bated in recent writings by feminists 
and philosophers of the environmen- 
tali si movement. But the authors 
intention turned out to be solidly 
traditional, concerned, as the blurb 
puts it. with showing "how perceptions 
are conditioned by both the existing 
ideological constructs and by prevail- 
ing economic and technical condi- 
tions". Here one cannot help re- 
membering that this very foal was 
brought off long ago. and with exem- 
plary force, by Evans- Pritchard in The 
Nuer. 

The translation is well crafted and 
readable, if at times oddly America- 
nized. 

Roy Willis 

Roy Willis is research fellow in social 
anthropology at Edinburgh University. 


its founding fathers. Social processes 
of inevitable secularization are no 
longer the immovable centre of a social 
science universe in which religions 
were at best minor planets and more 
commonly appeared as ephemeral 
epiphenomena like shooting stars soon 
burnt out. In a kind of Copemican 
revolution the new centre is the real 
world out there, with the mystery of its 
persistent religions, and its defiance of 
all simple, linear, single-process 
theories of human affairs. The revolu- 
tion has taken only two decades and 
while it has no single Copernicus there 
k an impressive bevy of scholars 
drawing on empirical studies and ques- 
tioning “methodological atheism as 
they chart the very independent van- 
able of religion in society. 
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almost unanimous critique of the old 
. orthodoxy of classic secularization 
theory. Bryan Wilson, its most recent 
“Bn priest, opens the debate with a 
dear articulation of the theoiy of 
secularization. According to this, fo 
rae face of industrialization, bureau- 
vjatization, urbanization and a disen- 
ehanted Bad rationalized worldview, - 


religion either vanishes or )B relegated 
to a private pastime of individuals. 
Wilson plHceslhe apparent reversals of 
secularization, seen in religious reviv- 
als. reforms and new movements in 
the insignificant backwaters of society 

and denves them from the native 
dispositions of man deep-laid in irra 
liohatity" and therefore due for re- 
placement in a rationalized 
P Others ore not so sure. Eileen 
Barker is not at all clear whether the 
new religious movements are to be 
seen, witn Wilson, as “the last whim- 
perof religiosity" or as “tbevanpiard 
of a new religious revival . James 
Beckford shares the same question, 
and looks al the new religions not 

through the rather tired concepts i of 
charismatic leaders and deprived 
adherents, but in terms of new and 
varied forms of soas\ orgai "tonon^- 
informal networks which are bko 
appearing to support parncijlar con- 
cerns within mainstream religions. 
These creative structures express reh 
Vows ideologies and dynam. es and 
cannot be understood as 
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autobiographical account of his con- 
version from Marxist and Weberian 
theories while in a German prison as a 
voting Dutch resistor. 
y In the same vein Roland Robertson 
notes the new view of the social 
process being opened up by Marxist 
revisionists who allow for a broader 
view of reality in which metaphysical 
ideas and moral constrain«operate as 
positive factors in histoiy . The secular- 
Szation theory is similarly aflfeettdby 
the revision going on in the philosophy 
of science. Here Robert Wulhrow 
describes the replacement of the 
allegedly objective and coolly unper- 
3 image' by a more relativeand 
oersonatized wew. Allowing tor the 
essential- part played by ihe pe^na 
situation and stance of the social 
scientist, any conflict betweenscience 
md religion may derive more firom the 
precariousness of the scientist than 
from the defects of religion. I 

These are fairly theoretical critiques 
of the secularization theory but there 
are others grounded in empirical stu- 
dies. Among these Benton Johnson 
examines religion and politics >n 
America, with all its ambiguities; but 
at least there is no sirnple seculanza- 
lion process to be Identified. Noristins 
sunnorted by the modem secularized 

SMisssaasW 

Jious dimension continues to prove “ 
irrepressible as these essays suggest, 
we wonder if there may yet be a future 
volume on "The Secular In n Snored 
Age"; i 

H. W. Turner ■ 


Dr Turner is director o/i/ie Gen/re/or 
New Religious Movements at Selly Oak 
Colleges, Birmingham. '• ' • “• 


Announcing a new edition of a 
well-established student textbook 

Langley and Hardarn: 
Introduction to Accounting 
for Business Studies 

BvFR 1 Um a lay' mfSfCca. acis. Principal Lecturer In Accounting, LflBds 
rSSS^SHSb QSHardern. mm llb. acm*. A-datant Director. 

Trent Polytechnic 

The new edition has been thoroughly revised and conms 
a much fuller treatment of public sector organisations 
□Ivina a broader view of accounting activities. Full 
coverage of management accounting is also provided. 

Contemporary questions, case studies and discussion 
topics at the end of each chapter put thBttxt into 
nerspective — questions are also included in the text so 
that new material may be more readily understood. 

The new edition comes with a Teacher's Guide, 
available free to lecturers — it contains suggested 
solutions to the set problems and provides other 
useful information. The text and the Teacher s 
Guide constitute an excellent teaching and learning 
package. 

Introduction to Accounting for Business Studies isan 
ideal textbook for students of accountancy, business 
studies banking, applied economics and similar subjects 
at BTEC Higher Certificate/ Diploma and degree level. 

Order y our copies todayl 

Soft cover 0 408 01642 X E9-95 net 

I Bookahop: B-l2 Ball Yard, ftntpl* Bw. WCE T«1;01 «E«M 

8 u tterworths— — — ^*— ^— *** 
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The Education of b College President : i 

a memoir 

by James R. KUUan, Jr 

MIT Press £19.95 

ISBN 0262 110962 J 

How many British vice chancellors 
achieved tnat office at the age of 45, 
not from a lecturing and professorial 
career bul from a background initially 
in journalism, followed from the a^eof 1 
35 by university administration? ' 
Admittedly, in Dr Killian’s case the 
journalism was at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology - with the , 
prestigious Technology Review - as ( 
was flic administrative experience. ( 

Since his only other academic experi- 
ence before assuming the presidency 
of MIT had been as a student at that 
same institution, one might have ex- 

E d a certain narrowness in this 
. It is a tribute in the intellecutal 
vitality of both MIT and Dr Killian (hal 
nothing coufd be further from the 
truth. 

The hook is really more a memoir 
about MIT than an autobiography in 
the usual sense. Starting as assistant 
editor of Technology Review in 1926, 
and rising through various administra- 
tive channels to become president of 
MIT in 1949, then chairman (later 
honorary chairmnn) of the MJT Cor- 
poration, Dr Killian was there m all the 
major developments of five decades. 

But in telling their story, he reveals a 
breadth of learning, an imagination, a 
perspicacity, a grasp of detail, and a 
ar nee and wit (these last being, unsur- 
prisingly, perhaps a little old world in 
flavour) that signalplainly enough how 
he succeeded in Ins high office. 

His big chance, ana MIT’s, came 
with World War II, which led to the 
prolonged absence of MIT's president, 

Karl Compton, in Washington, leaving 
bis executive vice president, the young 
Killian, in charge. For MIT, the War 
also meant the establishment of the 
Radiation Laboratory, and an educa- 
tional and research legacy that in- 
cluded computing, instrumentation 
and other centres of excellence. After 
the War, there came the Lincoln 
■Laboratory, a major contract research 
Centre, funded by the Air Force and 
managed, off-campus, by MIT. Edu- 
cational reforms in the teaching of 
engineering, the Introduction of what 
is still a pioneering undergraduate 
.research opportunities programme, 
and the development of schools of 
molecular biology, economics, man- 
agement and science, technology and 
society were among the postwar 
‘ achievements. They were products of a 
determination to make MiT not mere- 
ly a premier engineering school, but 
iuso one in which the engineering was 
rooted both in science ana In a humane 
appreciation of the ‘social, economic, 

Rural 

planning 

Rural Resource Management 

by Paul J. Cloke and Chris C. Park 

Groom Helm, £22.50 

ISBN 07099 2037 7 

Collaboration between authors Is a 
risky business: although sometimes it 
works well, it can fail miserably. This 
book is a collaborative venture be- 
tween two of the most energetic of the 
new generation of British rural geog- 
raphers. Paul Cloke is perhaps our 
leading rural social geographer, with a 
number of major studies of settlement 
planning to his credit; and Chris Park is 
a physical geographer with a strong 
interest in ecology and nature con- 
servation. Combining their energies 
and experiences in a book that advo- 
cates a “resource-based perspective" 
in rural planning, their basic concep- 
tion is of an Integrated countryside 
which should be planned and managed 
in a holistic manner. 

One aspect of present practice which 
the authors decry fs the divorce of 
physical planning from social and eco- 
nomic planning. “Rural areas offer- 
employment and homes to a great 


industrial and pnlitic.il ton test of sci- 
ence nml Icclinolnpy. 

These last concerns tonne tied with 
■mother facet of Killian's career, dial 
of adviser in Washington, most nu- 
mbly us the first ever presidential 
special assistant for science and tech- 
nology. In the climate of concern that 
was created in the United Slates in 
1957 by the successful launching of 
Sputnik I. President Eisenhower 
turned to Killian, aided by a high- 
powered presidential science advisory 
committee and subsidiary specialist 

( lanels, to assist him with a programme 
nr strengthening American science 
and technology, not least in the areas 
of space ana defence. Killian had 
previously served Eisenhower as chair- 
man of a secret task force, the Tech- 
nological Capabilities Pane], which in 
1954-55 undertook a review of Amer- 
ican military and intelligence tcchnolo- 

f y, and following which the Thor, 
upiter and Polans missile program- 
mes were accelerated, and the U-2 
reconnaissance system developed. 

Dr Killian docs not repeat here all 
the details of his service to Elsenhow- 
er, as these are available in his 1977 
memoir Sputnik, Scientists, and 
Eisenhower (MIT Press). He does. 


however, recall the dismay wiih which 
he ueeicd President Nixon's decision 
„f p)7J to dismantle the White House 
science and technology structure, and 
the purl that he subsequently played, 
through the National Academy of 
Sciences and other means, in reviving 
the role uf science adviser in me 
president- He nlso offers the thought 
that it is hard to believe that President 
Reagan had the benefit of adequate 
scientific advice when he made his 
1983 proposal for a “star wars " ann- 
ballistic missile defence. 

There is in Dr Killian’s educational 
philosophy an emphasis upon the 
education of the whole person which 
makes refreshing reading in the cur- 
rent climate in Britain. Clearly, this 
philosophy reflects his own life. If this 
js what the Jarratt committee had in 
mind when they recommended that 
British vice chancellors should become 
more like American university presi- 
dents, then who could object. 

Phiiip Giimmett 

Philip Gummett is senior lecturer In the 
department of science and technology 
policy at the University of Manchester. 



Energy 
demands 

UK Energy: structure, prospects 
and policies 

by Richard Bending and Richard Eden 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
ISBN Q 521267080 

Even though international energy 
markets are currently weak, with oil 
prices on the slide, fuel suppliers 
chasing elusive customers and strategic 
interest in energy questions on the 
wane on summit agendas, the timing of 
publication of this new study is fault- 
less. , 

For, despite this apparent calm, the 
first three months of 1985 have 
witnessed the end to the bitter coal 
dispute and the prolonged public in- 
quiry into the proposed Sizewell press- 
urized-water reactor, the sudden de- 
mise of the British National Oil Cor- 
poration, cancellation of the £20 bil- 
lion Sleipner gas contract between 
British Gas ana Norwegian interests, 
extreme volatility in the exchange rate 
(which affects the sterling price of oil, 
traded in dollars) and the arrival of the 


In 1851,. Jean Foucault hung a huge pendulum from the roof of the 
Panth6on In Paris, in order to demonstrate the Earth’s rotation. This 
Illustration of the. event is taken from the Oxford Illustrated 
Encyclopedia , volume ones The Physical World , edited by Sir Vivian 
Fuchs (Oxford University Press, £15.95). 


ninny people", they argue, “and their 
needs ana aspirations are paramount 
in the allocation of rural resources”. 
However, although the sentiments be- 
hind this statement arc admirable, I 
cannot accept it fully either in a 
prescriptive or descriptive sense. The 
planning and management of rural 
resources does, and roust, fulfil nation- 
al as well os local needs. In part, the 
rural population performs a service 
function for the wider society. As the 
authors themselves comment, “rural 
communities may be viewed as a 
primary resource without which more 
tangible natural resources in rural 
areas could not be exploited 1 ’. 

Running throughout the book is a 
basic ambivalence between these two 
positions - of regarding rural com- 


munities as the object (the means) and 
the subject (the ends) of rural plan- 
ning. The contradictions between the 
two are not addressed , nor to my mind 
are they overcome by Identifying rural 
people, and their communities as re- 
sources (what the authors term “the 
human resource") and treating them as 
an integral part of the rural resource 
system. 

Instead, this leads to a very tech- 
nocratic approach which, despite the 
authors’ best intentions, seems pro- 
foundly dehumanizing., Thus, prime 
tasks identified for rural planners iu- 
. clnde. the need to. •‘‘modernize’' peoi 
pie's altitudes and actions. and “td 
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rationalize conflicts in resource use". 
The social, environmental and ethical 
consequences of resource manage- 
ment are presented as subordinate to 
questions of technical feasibility and 
strategic importance. Without any 
apparent irony, the authors look for- 
ward to the "controlled management 
of the human population”, and look 
back approvingly to the “comprehen- 
sive rural planning” exercized by 18th- 
century landowners and medieval 
manorial Iprds. 

Contemporary rural planning falls 
far short of their ideal of an integrated , 
oorporate approach. The obstacles are 
"structural inertia within both local 
and national government planning sys- 
tems, coupled with sectoral decision- 
making and lack of open dialogue 
about wider issues in countryside use 
and management". These could be 
: overcome, it is suggested, through 


; more detailed survey and objective 
assessment of rural resources, through 
a more complete and rational evalua- 
tion of alternative development and 
management strategies, and through 
greater powers of intervention and 
. coordination for rural planners. 

The authors express the belief that 
there are relatively few intractably 
incotnpatible land Uses which could 
not co-exist in mutual harmony if there 1 
were sufflderit need and goodwill for 
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radical new proposals to amend the 
financial framework of the national- 
ized energy industries, not to mention 
more strident calls to “privatize the 
lot”, and continuing pressure to push 
up the price of electricity and gas to 
provide the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with tax income under another 
guise. 

Meanwhile, for its part, the Govern- 
ment continues to insist that energy 
policy is a chimera, perhaps recalling 
Enoch Powell’s memorable advice that 
“energy policy is worse than the search 
for an illusion - it is a prescription for 
frustration’’; or Nigel Lawson’s dec- 
laration (when Secretary of State for 
Energy) that “he did not see the 
Government’s task as being to try and 
plan the future shape of energy pro- 
duction and consumption”. But this is 
at odds with the view of most informed 
commentators, including the authors 
of UK Energy. Indeed, their central 
thesis is the need for flexible planning, 
recognizing the inherent uncertainties 
to be faced, the long lead times 
involved in developing new supply 
sources, and the relatively short-lived 
nature of Britain’s current near self- 
sufficiency in energy. 

Structurally, the authors have 
adopted a somewhat conventional 
approach, with chapters devoted to the 
background of world energy trends 
and policy-making, to the evolving 
pattern of fuel demand by major end 
use sector (such as domestic, industry 
and transport), and to fuel supply 
industry by industry. They conclude 
with a review of energy conservation 
and the outlook for British energy 
prospects and policy. The book is well 
illustrated with nearly 160 figures and 
tables and includes a useful bibliogra- 
phy and index. As an introduction to 
the subject, it provides an excellent 
point of departure. 


ized away. Not surprisingly, the au- 
thors express their apprehension at 
various points for politics, politicians 
and political ideologies, seeing these as 
inimical to efficient and impartial deci- 
sion-making. This technocratic yision 
is complemented by a prose-style 
which U leaden ana turgid. At one 
point, the elderly are characterized as 
‘obvious consumers of mobility de- 
privation”; and the text is strewn with 
such phrases as the “resource manage- 
ment decision-making situation”, “the 
ongoing nature of change” and “low- 
level socio-economic accessibility 
characteristics’*. 

What is remarkable about the book 
Is not only do I find its technocratic 
vision uncongenial and unconvincing 
bul so ultimately do the authors. As 
the book wends Us course, their enthu- 
siasm dwindles. In the final section, “a 
political economy perspective” is in- 
troduced from which they deduce that 
their centra] ideal of an integrated 
rnral planning is a “false hope” and a 

pipe-dream , which ignores social 
and political realities. To me, the book 
is flawed and muddled in its concep- 
tion: the argument goes round in 
circles and does not progress; and 
! mere uan enormous amount of repeti- 

won. The weakest chapters are the 
• synthetic and conceptual ones; the 
strongest those describing particular 
i resources and resource conflicts where 
• fatten back on bis own 


Although the authors ably pinpoint 
and describe the underlying trendssnd 
problems, they seem hesitant i D 
addressing the key policy issues In 
addition, although they have pub- 
lished elsewhere on energy economic* 
this book lacks an analytical 
framework for examining pricing. In. 
vestment and strategic research and 
development choices. Given their con. 
siderable knowledge of energy de- 
mand, the book usefully redresses the 
more traditional fixation with the 
supply-side issues of the British energy 
debate of the past decade, but it is the 
problems of integrating demand and 
supply which are likely to dominate 
energy policy-thinking over the next 
decade. 

Britain’s current strength in energy 
resources has contributed to official 
complacency about energy efficiency 
which will become all the more'serioui 
in its economic implications »he Q 
British oil and gas production pass 
their peak and we have to return to a 
high level of energy importing. 
Although the authors rehearse the 
institutional obstacles to a more cohe- 
rent conservation strategy, the poten- 
tial mlsollocation of scarce capital 
resources within the energy sector-far 
example, those stemming from Treat 
ury ground rules on in vestment criteria 
for conservation within the public 
sector - merits much fuller treatment. 

With energy markets likely to r* 
main slack over the foreseeable future, 
issues conventionally considered as 
external to a narrow definition of 
policy-making are likely to become o( 
increasing importance. For example, 
there is clear evidence that the Treas- 
ury’s puzzling and confused preoc- 
cupation with the public sector bor- 
rowing requirement is resulting in the 
energy sector being trented as a finan- 
cial milch cow - whether via asset 
sales, the gas levy or cver-larger profit 
targets for the' electricity ana gas 
industries. As Government tax re- 
venues from the North Sea may peak 
this year, other routes for raising 
finance, such as value-added tax on 
domestic fuels, may yet come under 
closer scrutiny. 

Similarly, under pressure from 
Europe in particular, tne environment 
has emerged as a major constraint on 
energy policy and a headache for 
British ministers. Meanwhile, ideolo- 
gical issues, such as institutional struc- 
tures and privatization, continue to 
divert attention from the central issues 
of energy policy. Although Bending 
nnd Eden have provided a useful 

G rimer to the background trends in 
iritisli energy demand ami supply, the 
render will need to be nwarc of the 
incrcnsing importance of the essential* 
ly non-cncrgy related considerations 
hchind energy decision-making in Bri- 
tain. 

John Chesshire 

John Chesshire is a senior fellow of the 
Science Policy Research Unit, Uni- 
versity of Sussex. 

A paperback edition of R. U. Cooke. 
D. Bmnsden, J. C. Doom kamp and 
D. K. C. Jones’s Urban Geomorpholo- 

« y in Drylands (first published in 1982) 
as been issued by Oxford University 
Press at £9.95. 


perspective of recreation as an mtn^ 
sion in the countryside causing prob- 
lems for legitimate rural interests, 
whereas chapter ten adopts the con- 
trary perspective that the crucial p too- 
lem is restricted access to the country- 
side and a lack of recreational opporta- . 

reties. , . _i 

Finally, in a brutally honest e£ 
logue, rendered almost 

hensiblc by sloppy proof-reading 

authors admit to the schizopftrcjK 
nature of their creation, “ v,dw i JJ: 
tween the perspectives of the ejiwgJ; 
mental scientist and the social soe 
list. “We as authors", they comm«‘s 
“have in effect returned to our iniu 
biases". Whatever the relevance tfin» 
book for its Intended audience (una 
graduate students of g eogrepny* 
source management, enwronmepw 
planning, land management anaco 
servation), it presents a salutmyjjj 
for those who would arjnie that all th 
is needed to unite conflicting 
tives on any issue is sufficient gow« 
and mutual und erstanding- 1 

Philip Lowe 

Philip Lowe is a f/ffi 

in American society and 
Woodrow Wilson International 
for Scholars, Washington DC. . 
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publishers were requested to send for review the three most recent issues of any journal 
that had appeared for the first time since January 1984, This collection of reviews is based 
on a selection of those received - several were published for the first time in 1985. 
A list of other journals received appears on page 32. 


Stopping 
the rot 

Microbiological Sciences 
edited by C.M. Brown 
andl.W. Dawes 
Monthly 

Blackwell Scientific, in association 
with the International Union of 
Microbiological Societies, 

£ 110 . 00 per annum (institutions), 

£37.00 (individuals) 

ISS N 0265 1351 

It is the common lot of present-day 
scientists to wince, if not to curse long 
and loud when yet another journal title 
appears and the spectre of more heart- 
searching over the ever-diminishing 
coverage and ever increasing cost of 
library provision raises its grotesque 
features yet again. As more and more 
papers are published, the journals get 
more and more specialized and tne 
interesting papers are ever incrcas- 
dispersed. 

ut after the wincing, and very 
probably the cursing too, the contem- 
porary microbiologist must face the 


fact - at once both grim in terms of tfic 
effort required to keep abreast of the 
subject and exciting m terms of the 
opportunities offered - that microbiol- 
ogy covers a broad range of very active 
fields in research. One recognition of 
this scale of activity in microbiology 
and in a number of other areas of 
science, is the emergence of a style of 
journal which, though not new, is 
different in form and purpose from the 
majority. It has become the norm to 
publish experimental work in a man- 
ner constrained (rightly) by the need to 
give sufficient accurate and detailed 
methodology and (lamentably) by the 
pressure of cost to be as brief as 
possible. At the same time the review 
article has apparently no stature unless 
enmeshed with at least a couple of 
hundred references, in between which 
the text must fight to convey whatever 
sense the author may have intended. 

There is then a useful function for a 
journal which publishes papers giving 
an up-to-date but succinct view oT 
research, and Microbiological Sciences 
does this for microbiology. The sub- 
jects covered in just over a year of 
monthly issues are a good index of the 
scope of what microbiologists are 
doing at present; there are even some 
papers on taxonomy, though thank- 
hilly not many. As well as the (largely 













Virginia Indians making a dugout, an engraving by Theodor de Bry 
(1590), from Oceanus: the international magazine of marine science 
ond policy (Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution). 

1 D • and reasoning in normal people. With 

j fm 1 FI the rise of computers and information 

\ Mill processing theories, many cognitive 

. models have adopted representational 

' flQ UM Ck £TA styles ,hat resemble flow diagrams. 

M ULdliiHMr' Two keywords for cognitive neuro- 

W _ _ O psychology are “modularity and 

r; £ fractionation". These relate to run- 

I damental assumptions: that it makes 

rewd by Max Coltheort little evolutionary sense If conutive 

I |iuneiiy systems are designed so that modiflea- 

JfwrenoeErfbaum Associates, tion or improvement of one part 

“7 00 per annum (institutions), involves change of the entire system; 

f 18.00 (individuals) that cognitive systems are Uiererore 

ISSN 0264 3294 composed of subsystems (modules) 

pr . whica may be independently altered, 

>*pJtJlve neuropsychology emerged that brain damage may L f 1 e! ^ c ^‘£ 

*™jn the intersection of two previously damage certain modules while leaving 

SEifS ® e * ds: neuropsychology and others intact: and that we may learn 

' psychology. Human neuro- about normal functioning by studying 

' Qvolves the classification such pathological . 

**1 k v of the disorders displayed Cognitive psychologists have foun 

HSS which acquired brain din- that the fractionation of sys tems ^ 
mi^jkvetopmental anomaly. Such brain-damaged patients cflnrtrau» 
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Potion of others. fonsteUations of normal cognitive tbwrv inatejd of 
3 provide clues to the site focus on lesion titejmabto them te 

in ffi? °u dl f case the brain which understand the Mturc Of WTP* 
eras wa * of con- dents’ disorders more deafly- and to 
cerable clinical utility. Cognitive devise tbeory-dnyen , remediation, , 
gycho% invSves the investigation Cognitive 
toe component process^ thought tides** foriiih for research resulting 


Two keywords for cognitive neuro- 
psychology are "modularity” and 
^fractionation". These relate to fun- 
damental assumptions: that it makes 
little evolutionary sense If conutive 
systems are designed so that modifica- 
tion or improvement of one part 
involves change of the entire system; 
that cognitive systems are thereftire 
composed of subsystems (modules) 
which may be independently altered; 
that brain damage may selectively 
damage certain modules while leaving 
others intact: and that we may learn 
about oortnal functioning by studying 
such pathological fractionation. 
Cognitive psychologists have found 
that the fractionation of systems in 


commissioned) review articles of three 
or four pages each, the journal con- 
tains short reports, apparently from 
two extremely roving contributors, 
useful information from the IUMS, 
book reviews, and a centre spread - a 
feature that may be too technical for 
some people’s taste. Centre spreads of 
recent issues have dealt with, for 
instance, the structure and function of 
immunoglobins, the genetic map of 
Bacillus subtilis, and the structure and 
function of antifungal antibiotics. 
Although some topics have not been 
dealt with very successfully by means 
of diagrams and often little or no 
explanatory text, in others the use of 
colour blocks has been exploited to 
produce elegant and informative mate- 
rial which is likely to be of great value 
in undergraduate teaching. Indeed, 
there are two complementary func- 
tions for periodicals of this sort: keep- 
ing the old hands in touch with a wider 
view of the subject, and giving the 
student a way Into specific topics and 
their literature. All in ail, 1 think these 
functions are admirably fulfilled. 

Chris Thurston 

Chris Thurston is a senior lecturer in 
Microbiology at King’s College, 
London. 

from these efforts. Its editors hope to 
include investigations of adult percep- 
tion, attention, object recognition, 
planning, language, thinking, memory 
and action, as well as developmental 
studies. Previous articles of this nature 
have appeared among more medically- 
oriented papers in such journals as 
Brain ana the Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery and Psychiatry and In 
more broadjy-based psychology jour- 
nals (77ie Quarterly Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, British Journal 
of Psychology). In Cognitive Neuro- 
psychology they form a cohesive 
group, and the new journal places 
more emphasis on case-studies and less 
on hemispheric asymmetries than do 
its chief peers iNeuropsychologia, 
Cortex, Brain and Language and Brain 
and Cognition). 

It is difficult to miss Cognitive 
Neuropsychology because of its sa- 
lient, though artistically-muted, sal- 
mon cover. Fortunately, the rose- 
tinted exterior is not representative of 
the contents. In an era of increasingly 
short snappy articles, it Is encouraging 
to find space given to thorough, 
thoughtful discussion. In places, a few 
papers become turgid and some of the 
semantic quibbling might be better left 
to the conference venue. Neverthe- 
less, the articles are of a high academic 
standard; an entire volume can easily 
be read from cover to cover without 
stagnation. , . . * 

Tne journal publishes original arti- 
cles, duciuslon papers and commen- 
tary reviews. Somehistorical papers of 
current relevance are being reprinted. 
Articles that have already appeared 
indude: studies of dyslexia (acquired 
. and developmental); agnosia; naming 
in aphasia; closed-head injury aria 
memory; and dementia. Among the 
lively book reviews is a critical survey 
of 11 recent publications on develop- 
mental dyslexia. There are discussion 
papers on hemisphericity and the lan- 
guage capacities of the right hemis- 
phere; and a 19th-century study of 
word meaning deafness has been re- 
published with a new introduction. 

As more cognitive psychologists 
realize the importance of neuro- 
psychological evidence and neuro- 
psychologists appredate the value of 
i formal modelling, the centrality of this 
journal should became more appa- 
rent 

Christine Temple 

Christine Temple has recently been 
appointed as lecturer in. psychology at 
Royal HolloWay j and Bedford Afew 
r.aRdae,' London. . 


JOURNALS FROM 
MACMILLAN 

SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL DIVISION 

In 1986 Macmillan arc launching two new journals far new last developing 
areas o I science as well a s strongly supporting their established tides. The 
publication o! Anti-Cancer Drug Design and Bone Marrow 
Transplantation respond tu new developments In scientific research, and will 
provide a valuable forum for exchange of ideas. 

At the same lime our already established journals - Postgraduate Medical 
Journal will sfi urUy he celebrating Us GOtli anniversary - continue lo chart and 
report new developments II yuu are out of touch with out inum-Ms - nr would 
like to see sample copies nf our new ones ns they are published, ivc would be 
pk'.iscl lo send you a sample copy. 


ANTI-CANCER DRUG DESIGN 

NEW JOURNAL - FIRST ISSUE DUE SOON 
Bl-monibly Editors: Dr. S. Ncldle. Dr. S. T. Crooke 
The devefopmem of new cUnlcai|y-ciscful anti-cancer agents is Increasingly 
dependent on lalinnal scientific principles drawn horn a wide range uf 
disciplines. This new journal alms to promote such approaches, providing a 
common meeting ground for medicinal chemists, pharmacologists, 
biochemists, biophysicists and oncologists Involved in both fundamental and 
clinically orientated aspects. 

This journal is published with the support of The Cancer Research Campaign. 


BONE MARROW 
TRANSPLANTATION 

NEW IOURNAL - FIRST ISSUE DUE EARLY 1986 
Quarterly Editor: Dr. J. M Goldman, Co-Edilor: Dr. R P. Gale 
A new journal which will publish clinical results In man and experimental 
results with animals; allografting and autografting; HLA and other methods of 
selecting donors: graft-versus host disease and all types of method* to prevent 
and i real il; and much more. 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
CANCER 

Monthly Chairman: Professor D. G. Harnden. Editor: Dr. M. Moore 
One of (he leading cancer journals in lire world publishing articles on all I he 
major scientific disciplines. 

Publishes papers from scientists and researchers throughout the world and the 
proceedings of meetings of the British Association for Cancer Research and 
other symposia. 


PHARMACEUTICAL MEDICINE 

NEW JOURNAL LAUNCHED - DECEMBER 19W 
Quarterly Editor: Dr. R. N. Smith, Assisi ant Editor: P. J. Keen 
. . .‘a quarterly journal, wltich includes papers on the validation of new and 
established methods ol testing drugs In man written by Investigators both 
inside and outside the pharmaceutical industry. Il also provides a forum for the 
exchange of ideas about Issues affecting drug development. These new 
developments merit support from all involved in the management, sale and use 
of drugs. - - Lancet 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PHARMACOLOGY 

Monthly Chairman: Professor J. F. Mitchell 
Secretary to the Editorial Board: Dr. G. M. Lees 
. One ol the top live most died pharmacology journals In the world. 

A vital source of relevant Information tor physiologists, immunologists, molecular 

biologists. 


POSTGRADUATE MEDICAL 
JOURNAL 

Monthly Editor: Dr. B. f. Hqffbrand 

A 'monthly compendium of current clinical research arid practice Invaluable lo 
i. •, .the graduate In training!' 


HUMAN TOXICOLOGY 

Bimonthly Secretary to I (te Editorial Board: Professor P. Turner 
Covers all aspects ol human toxicology embracing both animal research and 
. . | : studies with humans. 


To receive sample copies, defat Is of rates and how to submit papers please 
indicate the lilies you am interested in and contact: Alison Raver stock. 

Macmillan Press. Houndmllls. Basingstoke. Hampshire RG21 2XS. 
Customers in the United Kingdom may mark their envelope FREEPOST and 
need noL aliix a stamp. 
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NEW JOURNALS FROM OXFORD FOR 1986 

Commencing Publication 

Dynamics and Stability of Systems - An 

Inter national 'Journal .... 

Volume One UK ISO 00. >*->" An, mice UB 5100 00. 

Health Promotion — An International Journal 

■Volume One: UK CAO OO. Urtn Ameiice US 165.00. EbiM «°°° 

Health Policy and Planning — a journal on pWjo, 

■Volume o„e D UK ™ P m. 8 Nenr, Ameicn US 185.00: El.onliere B0 00. 






VQlUflPJ Uiw- ■ 

IMA Mathematics in Management 

Volume Ore UK C50.00. North Ameren US $120.00. 

Elsewhere C6U 00. 

Information Technology for 
Development — An International Journal 

■volume One: UK N0.U North Amrr.ca US Si 00.00. Eke**’ C50.00. 

Literary and Linguistic Computing 

■Volume One UK £24.00; North M US V* 00; EKewhom OBM. 

Established journals published by OUP from 1986 

British Journal of Orthodontics 

Vi tiuma 13: UK £3*00; North America US $50.00; Elsewhere C2B.OO 

Community Medicine 

volume 8 UK £2000; North America US *45.00; Elsewhere C25.00. 

European Journal of Orthodontics 

Vdu.ro 8: UK £25.00; North Mm US $50.00; Elsewhere £25.00- 

IMA Journal of Applied Mathematics 

Volumes 36-37; UK £97.00; North M US $233-20; Elsewhere £130.00. 

IMA Journal of Numerical Analysis 

volume 6: UK £70.00; North America US $172.70: Elsewhere WO.OO. 

Solid Mechanics Archives 

Volume 1 1 : UK £50.00; North America US $i 00.00; Elsewhere £60. - 

Teaching Mathematics and its Applications 

Volume 5: UK £20.00; North America US $46.00. Elsewhere £25.00 

■PERSONAL RATES AVAILABLE PLEASE APPLY FOR DETAILS. 

Please send ordara [with remittance) and request for tree sample copies lo Ihe 
address given below. 


V VoXFORD JOURNALS, 

V ^Journals Subscriptions Departmont, OUP,V 

r»x? adp. UK 


'allan Street,, 



Shooting 

stars 


current demand in the astronomical 
“'Al'present, a Tar more useful re- 

Kcrrrsrrre' 

SteSuSS orwMbsirarts compiled 

regularly and made available to contn- 
buling institutions or individuals. Any 
papers of interest you could then 
obtain directly by mad om their 
authors. A minimum of bureaucracy 
and expense would be required to 

administer such, schemes; and one or 

two already exist in some subjects, 
administered by altruistic groups 
Astronomy Express aims at very 
rapid publication of manuscripts sub- 
mitted on camera-ready copy, bul 
these manuscripts need not be short as 
is usually the case in other letters 
journals. It is intended that ta I J ream- 
fined refereeing system (basically, yes 
or no) should operate. I can see the 
point of this (relations with your 
secretarial staff might become a little 

strained after they have retyped your 

camera-ready manuscript a few times), 
but is it really a sensible form of quality 
control? There already exist plenty of 
sites for the publication, rapid or 
otherwise, of astronomy papers; 
Astronomy and 
Astrophysics and Space Science, 
Astrophysics Letters, Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society and 
Nature all offer rapid publication with- 
out page charges. 

The bimonthly publication of 
Monthly Notices introduced recently 
seems to make Astronomy Express 

fv'sees'lhe Hefit o? day redundant, unless it can demonstrate 
non which . u.jJy sees me iigni oi y authors wanting to 

because its authors are too buy wrth ««t merea ^ so quickly 

I. i . A ■ Uam annp.ftnn? Ill 


Astronomy Express 

edited by Michael Hoskln 

Cambridge University Press. £30.00 
per annum, £6.00 single issue 

ISSN 0365 5265 

When the famous mathematician 
Leonhard Euler died in 1783 so many 
papers had he submitted to the journal 
of I he St Petersburg Academy. Com- 
mentarii Academiae /« «■ 

penults Petrapoliianae, that « took a 
further 40 years for them all to be 
published. But since he wrote nearly 
Sou books and research papers and 
over 4.000 shorter mathematical com- 
munications over a period of oUyears 
Euler probably did not have much time 
even to notice when his papers were 
appearing in print. Yet today s scien- 
tists grow increasingly nnpntient for 
their work to appear in pnjt before a 
waiting academic world. Hence, there 
has grown up a species called the 
"rapid communications journal . 

It is a moot point as to whether such 
things are necessary or desirable in an 
age where the circulation of xeroxed 
preprints lo every outpost of scientific 
civilization is such a simple and preva- 
lent business. “Rapid communica- 
tions" have a tendency to offer a 
minimum of information and the 
promise of a longer " pape r in p re P 3 ™" 
tioiT which rarely 


a dearth of such authors. Only two or 
three papers in the first three Issues 
(July/ August/September, 1984) are 
more than eight pages in length and the 
journal has evidently received so few 
submissions of manuscripts that issues 
four to six appeared consolidated into 
a single issue dated June, 19®. 
Whether this is an adequate basis for 
the journal to become viable re maim 
to be seen. 

Personally, I do not believe this 
journal fulfills any real need; librarians 
are really being asked to take out 
subscriptions to a small number of 
xeroxed preprints that have two sta- 
ples through the middle and a red 
cover holding them together rather 
than one in their top left-hand comers. 
Ironically, the papers published are 
probably more widely read in preprini 
Form than in Astronomy Express \W. 
And it seems that British astronomer! 
share these views to some extern: all 16 

K apers published so far in the journal 
ave foreign authors. 

Nevertheless, the editor emphasizes 
that he wishes to see the journal fulfill 
a useful function by providing informa- 
tion about meetings, books and othtT 
matters of interest to astronomers. I 
believe that Astronomy Express could 
play a valuable role if it ceased to be a 
journal for the publication of papers 
but instead published abstracts or even 
just the titles of all the manuscripts 
sent to it, so becoming an information- 
clearing house for astronomy. A regu- 
lar broadsheet of this sort would be 
useful to the astronomical community, 
cut down on their postal bills, for 
blanket preprint mailings, and would 
cost little to produce. Whether such an 
idea is a good one obviously needs 
closer examination, but I cannot help 
feeling that it is not a worse one than 
publishing a new astronomical journal. 
For If the Astronomy Express con- 
tinues ns it has begun, it may end up 
being shunted into a very quiet siding. 
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the more interesting business of writ- 
ing new “rapid communications . 
Whatever your point of view about 
such journals, there do seem to be a 
sufficient number of them to meet 


journals Subscription; 

“Oxford 0X2 6DP, UK 

New scientific Journals for 
1 985 and 1 986 from John Wiley 

Y68.St 

Edllor-ln-Chlel: S.G. OUver, (JM1ST, U.K. 

Dedicated lo research on the genetics. m ° le . c jj[°! -,-SnSSSii 
biochemistry, physiology, cell biology, nxononij 
of all yeast genera. Provides a torum for commentaries on speeme 
aspects of yaoat research. 

Quarterly 1086 Volume 2 E50.Q0 

Flavour & Fragrance journal 

Edilor-ln-Chlel: Roger Stevens, Sunderland Polytechnic, U.K. 

An international journal devoted to the rapid publlcatlonolBctentlflc 
and technical papers on essential oils and related products. The 
comprehensive coverage of the journal will he rollected In the wide 
range oi product typBs embraced, such as fragrances and the !r 
composition and the flavour, colours and odours oi foodstuffs. 
Quarterly 1980 Volume l E50.Q0 

Journal of Bioluminescence and 
Chemiluminescence 

EtlHor-ln-Chiei: L.C. Krlcka, Queen Elizabeth Medical Centre, 

Birmingham, U.K. 

An international Journal dcvoied to fundamental and applied .aspects 
oi clioml luminesce nee and blolumlnesconca, including their uses bs 
525* Si? in such diverse fields ns chemistry, clinical sciences, 
□nvlronmontnl monitoring and microbiology. 

Quarterly 10BB Volume l EB5.00 

Touinal of Molecular Electronics 

Honorary Editor: G.G. Roberts, FRS, University oj Durham , U.K. 
u K Editor: R.W. Munn, U MIST, U.K. 

N. American Editors: G.B. Street, IBM. San loss. California, 

V M. Chaikin, Uni versify of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

European Editor: H. Bossier, Unlvershal Marburg, IRC 
Japanese Edlior: M. Alzawu. University of Tsukuba 

This Journal Is au knloriwi tonal locus lor 
inrtiiQU inl rasoa ri: h in ihu rapidly developing area oi molecular 
SUi-s covered include novel molecular materials. 

Quarierly'^afl 1 Volume 2 £05.00 Volume l a 2 (0 Issues) EB2.5U 

Journals Department, 

John Wiley and Sons Ltd, ■ 

Boffins Lone. Chlchostor, West Sussex 1 019 1UD, 
England 
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IMA Joninal of Mathematics Applied 
In Medicine and Biology - 
edited by R.W.Htorhs, 

Quarterly ' ' . ’ 

Institute of Mathematics. and jits , . 
Applications: Oxford Upiyeipity 
Press, £50.00 per annum', ' 

£14.00 single issue 

ISSN 02650746 

Although a wide range of mathematic- 
al methods are applied to biological 
problems, rarely do biologists have the 
inclination and knowledge to use any 
but the most simple. In some areas of 
biology and medicine to which mathe- 
maticians have been attracted, such as 
population genetics, there is a strong 
tradition In the use of mathematics, 
particularly probability and statistics, 
primarily because the basic Mendellan 
model is simple and unequivocal; in 
others, such as development and be- 
haviour, mathematical models have 
had little application. 

Surface 
areas 

Adsorption Science and Technology 
edited by Paul A. Sermon 
Quarterly 

Blackwell Scientific, £54.00 per annum 
IS SN 02636174 ' : 

The phenomenon of adsorption. In 
which molecules or ions selectively 
accumulate in or leave the region of an 
interface between two phases,' has a 
central role in surface science. It is the 
crucial step bringing reactants together 
ini catalytic reactions, and studies of 
adsorption are an Integral part of 
research in catalysis. It is also Impor- 
tant in an extremely diverse range of 
other topics, ranging from the embrit- 
tlement of metals associated with 
impurity segregation at grain bound- 
aries, to the stabilization of colloids, 

I with many of these phenomena being 
I iriodortant in technology. ThlsTournal 
I seeks to proyidc a focus for publication 
'of. studies .in these fields, narticularlv 


puimau iuiik . — -i— . 

they do not mind them appearing »n 
camera-ready form. Although it is still 
early in the life of Astronomy Express , 
its first few issues indicate th at there is 

The broad aims of this journal are to 
“embrace the uses of mathematics in 
medical and biological research with 
emphasis upon the special insights and 
enhanced understanding which arise 
from these uses"; and to “encourage 
and stimulate mathematicians, parti- 
cularly younger ones, by suggesting 
topics and situations within which their 
skills may be applied". These seem 
excellent objectives, but their realiza- 
tion will depend on a continued high 
standard of papers submitted. Many of 
those In the first volume were written 
by members of the long list of presti- 
gious consultant or associate editors. 
With minor exception, the papers 
report new results rather than provide 
reviews and are not (for the areas I 
know) simply rehashes of previous 

T^erenge of techniques and models 
covered is certainly broad; of the 23 
papers of the first volume, there are at 
least three each on population gene- 

Jw, Mnniiloilnn riunflriilrB ( nprtlf.lllflrlv 


John Barrow 


John Barrow is lecturer in astronomy d 
the University of Sussex. 

^d!S!OTs^e^fcw^persareftS 
to be in any one scientist s area o 
interest. The biologist wrkm m 
population genetics is unlikely to Jks 
time to read papers on neuralinterec- 
tions; and the mathematician .is unUse 
ly to find many papers emptojjjjj 
own area of expertise. The relej/an 
papers for most research workers ffl 
Elotagy nndmcdlcme are hbjtob 




already scan rcguiany, — 
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which cover, inter alia, mathematic 
applications in biology. . 

To be viable and useful, the 
will have to attract a regular supp^ 

the vast area it might claim, the ] 
actually stakes out as its own. 
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Sp«« Policy 

edited by David Green 
Quarterly 

Butterworths, £78.00 per annum, 

£23.40 single issue 

ISSN 02659646 

When we do the sums for the first two 
issues Of Space Policy, we find 56 per 
«nt of the substantive contributions 
deal with military aspects of space, 31 
ner cent with general scientific and 
Ual aspects, and 13 percent with the 
□55 and commercial aspects. And 
when Roland Deschamps of the 
French-led commercial launcher 
miup Arianespace tells us in the first 
usue that in the National Aeronautics 


and Space Administration’s first 25 
years satellite launches divided in the 
proportions45 percent military; 33 per 
cent general; and 12 per cent civil, we 
can conclude (while hoping Monsieur 
Deschamps's history is better than his 
arithmetic) that the editors of Space 
Policy have got the coverage of their 
new journal about right. 

On the basis of a very small sample, 
Space Policy seems to be aiming for a 

J uadrilateral balance between major 
and presumably refereed) articles; 
shorter contributions under the head- 
ing “Viewpoint"; reports from confer- 
ences and the like plus civilized axe- 
grinding pieces from senior industrial 
figures Oke Deschamns, simply headed 
"Reports"; and book reviews. Here, 
however, the editors' act has not quite 
come together yet. The book review 
section, after a useful start in the first 
issue, is absent from the second (also 
missing is the promised second part of 
a paper on legal restraints on the 
military uses of space). As book re- 


views seldom go unappreciated by 
subscribers, Space Policy should 
seriously consider appointing an editor 
to handle this side of things. 

Teething troubles aside, none uf the 
substantive contributions is less than 
worthy; indeed, the well-illustrated 
and well-researched article by 
Bhupcndra Jasani of the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute 
on weaponry in space - especially the 
section dealing with so-called "kinetic 
energy devices” - is outstanding. The 
science of the matter is simple. Rock- 
ets are fine for ground-to-air and 
ground-to-space engagements only be- 
cause their characteristically low initial 
acceleration coincides with that phase 
of flight where resistance to motion is 
greatest. In the resistance-free 
medium of space, the large fuel to 
payload ratio needed for rapid rocket 


transport becomes n disadvantage and 
high acceleration systems such as the 
various electromagnetic guns detailed 
in Jasani's article negin to seem more 
attractive. 

In the long run, what will determine 
the success of Space Policy is not only 
the comprehensiveness and balance of 
its coverage in its interdisciplinary 
subject area but also the skill of its 
editors in ensuring that space en- 
gineers find something worth reading 
in articles by students of the commer- 
cial exploitation of space; and vice 
versa. And if the editors can also 
extend boundary-crossing comprehen- 
sion to space lawyers and space 
strategists, so much the better: on 
present form something to keep space 
law abreast of strategic developments 
is badly needed. Even among contri- 
butors to Space Policy there seem to be 


lawyers who still think of space as a 
kind of ethereal Antarctica, so mili- 
tarily uninteresting as to leave plenty 
of regulatory scope for international 
law at its most idealized. These days, 
sad to say, have long gone. What 
regulation can be got must now derive 
from self-restraint in the militarization 
of the medium on the part of one 
superpower out of rough rcsjject for 
what the other may do in the absence 
of some kind of pact or understanding 
between them. 

Ian Bellany 

Professor Bellany is director of the 
Centre for the Study of Arms Control 
and International Security and head of 
the department of politics at the Uni- 
versity of Lancaster. He is also editor of 
the journal “Arms Control". 
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that this breadth of coverage, which _ 

might commend the journal to a wide W • u • nui 
audience, is its main weakness. It is 
also a potential source of probems in . «. ..... - 
attracting readers and good-quality genetics at the Un 

for topics with a technological bias 
■which are less well catered for In other 
journals devoted to surface science. 

However, although the editorial 
; advisory panel of 26 eminent surface 
scientists is respresentative of most 
aspects of the subject today, from 
fundamental theory to technology, 
that diversity is not apparent in the fust 
issues. Indeed, the initial emphasis has 
been heavily in favour ot classical 
studies of gas adsorption on solids, 

particularly in relation to the charac- l cannoi icwmiwiwm- ”iip*iartflt® raB1 
terization of surface area and the purchase to a college or 
porosity of solidB from measurements library committee with linuic^^ ^ 

of isotherms for physical adsorption J ' 1 '* u *" n nart ; 

and chemisorption. A small propor- 
tion of papers has been concerned with 
such phenomena as ion exchange 
occuring at solid-liquid interfaces, but 
in the first five issues only one paper is 
concerned with the application of 
specifically surface -sensitive spectro- 
scopic techniques. This is sad, as such 
techniques have been largely responsi- 
ble for the rapid development of 
surface science m recent yean. Much 
of the new knowledge gained concerns 
adsorption on simple model surfaces, 
but techniques like Auger electron 
'.h Spectroscopy and ESCA are providing 


W. G. HiU is W«rer 

it the University of EdmWF 


support interactions '"Jw 
example, has been eluetda«» 
troscopic studies, n°l ^ 
adsorption methods. I h0 PJL join#] 
studies will be fe.tured « Jbejwg 
moves from its initial phJJJj 
the members of the ^ d 

panel have contributed ™ P“ ' 
the papers in the ^ irS j'^jyS urn alfoi 

1 cannot recommend this 

i 

their disposal. It is 

now characterizes the ^et 

faces. Although it may ha 
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Geology Today ' 

edited by John H. McD. Whittaker and 

Peter J. Smith 

Bimonthly 

Blackwell Scientific, £36.00 per annum 
(institutions), £12.00 per annum 
(Individusls.reduced to £9.00 for 
members of the Geologists 
Association or the Geological Society 
of London) 

ISSN 0266 6979 

It is refreshing to read amid the 
rhetoric accompanying the launch of a 
new journal a frank admission that it is 
smaller and more expensive than plan- 
ned, but that “better things should 
follow". Actually, Geology Today is a 
magazine which has the laudable brief 
of attracting the interest of amateur 
and professional geologists alike. In 
addition to general articles are topical 
news items, briefings on exciting new 
discoveries, personal viewpoints, con- 
ference reports, book reviews and 
notices of forthcoming meetings and 
field trips (particularly of regional 
g&J logical societies). In part, the in- 
tention is to “build up into a valuable 
source of reference", including series 
of items on, for example, geological 
museums, minerals species and fossils. 

Bach issue of 32 A4-sized pages has 
a cover displaying an attractive colour 
photograph of one of nature's geolo- 

C wonders, and the text is well 
rated by line diagrams and 
monochrome pictures. The three main 


articles in each issue exemplify the 
tremendous range 'of subject-matter 
available. Thus, in issue two, we find 
the Devonian fish of Achanarras sand- 
wiched between the mineral resources 
of Antarctica and layered igneous 
intrusions. These articles and indeed 
most of the other contents are both 
clearly written and topical, a highlight 
being some lively exchanges on issues 
such as conservation and geological 
jargon. But can the contents really 
appeal across the whole of its intended 
readership7 

For the professional specialist who 
wants to keep up to date with develop- 
ments in other parts of geology, the 
magazine has much to offer with only a 
few items of peripheral interest. For 
the non-professional, conference re- 
ports ana opinions on the antics of the 
Natural Environment Research Coun- 
dl.could be somewhat offputtina, but 
the bulk of the contents should be 
appealing. In each main article, sever- 
al of the technical terms used are 
defined in the margins, but decisions as 
to which terms to explain are often 
arbitrary. 1 think it would be better to 
assume a basic knowledge (say O level 
standard) of technical words, perhaps 
producing a geological time chart with 
a glossary of common terms defined on 
the back. For geology students, parti- 
cularly those in higher education 1 , 
practically all the contents are poten- 1 1 
tially of value, and at the very least 
each student society should hive i 
subscription. 


Ian Fairchild 


Ian Fairchild is lecturer in geological 
sciences at the University of Birm- 
ingham. 
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Chemicals 
from coal 

Cl Molecule Chemistry: 
an International Journal 
willed by Igor B. Tkatchenko 
Btaronthly (six Issues per volume) 
Harwood Academic, 

£133.00 per volume 
ISSN 02757567 

One-carbon chemistry is primarily 
wncemed with the carbon oxides, 
toejbane, methanol, the formamidcs 
find phosgene. Central to the field is 
jnerhcher-Tropsch reaction by which 
peiroleum-Uke hydrocarbons can be 
‘““nfectured from synthesis gas (a 
««non monoxide-hydrogen mixture) 
wap can in turn be made from coal 
™ other solid fuels. Indeed, there are 
? t “ er straightforward methods by 
;™cn carbon chains can be synthe- 
ahu 0 one-carbon compounds. 
Although o tie-carbon chemistry was 
“Stowable before World War II, 
°f rn, any and Britain sought 
™*Pfndence of external petroleum 
gRPtos, u languished in the 1950s 

ren.u?. 6 , a . dveot of chca P oil - The 
newai°f interest is partly due to the 

« c u5”* cs , °f, the 1970s, which made 
kinoTJ^k ® rora coal” an intriguing 
N- Iim possibility; and also to excit- 
ji “* catalysis, which have 

S^the flexibility and selectivity 
K> . v anoas processes based on 


li 


synthesis gas. Most notable are the 
shape-selective molecular sieve catalysts 
pioneered by Mobil. 

Although there is more to one- 
carbon chemistry than the Fischer- 
Tropsch reaction and molecular 
sieves, these must have provided the 
inspiration for this journal. In the first 
three issues, 12 out of 20 papers deal 
with carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide 
and hydrogen; three deal with metha- 
nol and methanal; and five with more 
rococco topics such as carbonyls, tor- 
m amide and iodoform. . 

The editorial board is impressively 
international and the first 20 papers 
come from seven countries -the Soviet 
Union. West Germany and France 

predominating. Britain is not r p - 

rented, although it is unclear whether 
this is a statistical quirk or Jack of 
enthusiasm for the new journal. There. 
are surprisingly few contributions from 
the oil companies, many of whom have 
devoted large sums to one-carbon 
research; and nothing from ■ S®** 
Africa, where one-carbon chemlslry has 
actually been commeraaUz^. 

There is an excellent short review or 
Fiscber-Tropsch cohydrogenation by 

issues before deciding whether or not 
to subscribe. _ 
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19 COMPUTER SPEECH AND LANGUAGE 

Editors; Professor Frank Fallside and Dr. Stephen E. Levinson 

Volume l,1986 f 4lssues. Full rate £60.00 (U.K.)/$97. 50 (Overseas). 

Personal rate £30.00 (U.K.)/$50.00 {Overseas] 

The purpose of the journal Computer Speech and Language will be to publish reports of original research 
related to quantitative descriptions of the recognition, understanding, production and coding of speech 
by humans and/or machines. 

The speech sciences hove a long history but it is only relatively recently that experimentation with complex 
models of speech processes has become feasible. At present such research is carried out separately by 
practitioners of Artificial Intelligence, Computer Science, Electronic Engineering, Linguistics, Phonetics 
and Psychology. Appropriate areas of investigation include the use of constructive mathematical 
analyses, computer simulations, algorithms for pattern analysis, syntactic and linguistic structures, the 
establishment of models of human performance and the use of computers in measurements. 

JOURNAL OF COMPLEXITY 

Editor: J.F.Traub 

Volume 1 , 1 985, 2 Issues, U.S.A. and Canada $60.00j Ail other countries $68.00 tnthe U.K. £50.00 
Problems known to be complex occur throughout the sciences. The multidisciplinary Journal ot 
Complexity publishes original research papers that contain substantia mathematical results on 
complexity as broadly conceived. In the area of computational complexity, the focus is on problems that 
are approximately solved and for which optimal algorithms or lower-bound results are available. The 
Journal of Complexity also publishes articles that provide major new algorithms or make important 
progress on upper bounds. 

lOP MICROBIAL PATHOGENESIS 

Molecular and Cellular Biology of Infectious Disease 

Editori-iri^Chief: Professor Helena Mtikela and Professor Neal Nathanson 

Volume i, 1986, 6 Issues. Full rate: £80.00 (U.K.I/$1 20.00 (Overseas). 

Persenalflate: £40.00 (U.K.)/$60.00 (Overseas) 

Microbial Pathogenesis aims at being an active participant in the international research effort towards 
understanding infectious disease at the molecular level. To fulfil its goal, the purnol will publish studies ot 
basic mechanisms in the infectious process. These should focus on the role of individual genes and 
molecules as virulence factors of the pathogen oras determinants of susceptibility or resistance of the host. 
The molecular and cellular interactions during infection and recovery will be of particular interest. 


JOURNAL OF CEREAL SCIENCE 

Editors: T. Galliard and J. D. Schofield 

Valumo4, 1986,4 lisues, £50.00 (UK)/$98,00 (Overseas) 
Journal of Cereal Sconce is an internafional journal 
that covers research on the functional and/or nutritio- 
nal quality of cereal grains and their products. Topics 
included in the scope are composition, structure, 
physical properties, and chemistry of cereal grains; 
polysaccharides, proteins or oils derived from grains; 
cereal based foods; and industrial products. 

JOURNAL OF PARALLEL AND, 
DISTRIBUTED COMPUTING 

Editore-in-Chief: Kal Hwang and 
Leonard Uhr 

Volume 2, 1985,4 Issues, ISSNi 0743-731 5, 

In the U.S JLand Canada $70.00, 

In Hie U.K. £59.50. All othereounlriei $83.00. 

The Journal publishes original research papers and 
timely review artides on the theory, design, e valuation, 
and prodices of parallel and/or distributed computing 
systems. 

SUPERLATTICES AND 
MICROSTRUGURES 

Editor-In-Chief: John D. Dow 

Volume 2; 1 986, fi lisues, £73.OO(UK|/$132.OO{OV0«aos) 
Supertaxes and Microstrudum is Ihe research 
journal devoted to the physics, chemistry, materials 
science, and electrical engineering of submicron 
structures. It deals not only with semicondudors but also 
with materials possessing metallic, insulating and 
superconducting properties. 


MAGNETIC RESONANCE IN MEDICINE 

Official Journal of the Society of Magnetic 
Resonance in Medicine 
Editor-in-Chiaf: E. Raymond Andrew 

Volume 2, 19B6, 6 Issues, ISSNi 0740-3 194 
In the U.S Jl. and Canada $1 35.00, 

In the U.K. SAB JO, AU other countries $148.00. 

Magnetic Resonance in Medicine is an international 
journal devoted lo the publication of original 
investigations concerned with all aspects of the 
development and use of nuclear magnetic resonance 
and electron paramagnetic resonance techniques for 
medical applications. 

JOURNAL OF SYMBOLIC 
COMPUTATION 

Editor: B. Buchberger 1 

Volume 2, 1 966, 4 (hubs, £60.00 (UK)/$95.00 (Overseas) 
Journal of Symbolic Computation publishes original 
articles on all aspects of the algorithmic treatment of 
symbolic objects (terms, formulae, programs, and 
algebraic and geometrical objeds), placing emphasis 
an the mathematical foundation, corredness, and 
complexity of new sequential and parallel algorithms 
for symbolic computation. 

FOOD MICROBIOLOGY 

Editor: B.H.KIrsop 

Volume 3, 1 986, 4 lawei, E48.00[UK)/$9 8.00 (Overseas) 
Food Microoiology covers such topics as food quality, 
toad safety, and the biotechnology of food and 
beverage processing. 


FREt Sample copies available from Journals Marketing Dept., either 24-28 Ov 
England or HS&Sixfh Avenue, San Dleff6CA92Wl, USXjSpecIfjf loymelthle). * 


either 24-28 Oral Road, London NW1 70%, 
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I Free specimen copies ol any of these 
journals sent on request 

[ Tissue & Cell | 

Editors Professor D S Smith and Or U Ryan 
Volume 10. 1986, 0 issues a year, £128.00 (UK). 

5256 00 (USA & Canada) 


I Heredity | 

Editors: B Clarke and B Charles worth 
Volume 56/57, 1986. 6 issues a year, £60.00 (UK). 
5120.00 (USA 8 Canada) 

| Research & Development in Agriculture 

Chlul Editor: Professor C T Whittomoro 
Volume 3. 1986, 3 Issues a year, £45 00 (UK), 

390430 (USA & Canada) 


international Journal of Cement Composites 
& Lightweight Concrete 
Editor: Dr R N Swamv 

Volume 0, I96G, 4 issues a year. £55.00 (UK), 

$1 10.00 (USA A Canada) 

[" Information Technology Training | 

Editor: A Parkin 

Volume 4, 1906, 4 Issues a year. £26.00 (UK). 

$50.00 (USA & Canada) 

| Information Technology & I 

Editor:* if Murphy and C Tully 

Volume 4/5, 1966, 3 Issues a year, £25.00 (UK). 

$5 0.00 (USA & Canada) 


Journal of Quaternary Sci ence 




Editor: Dr J J Lowe V 9* 

An International lournal publishing papers on any 
aspect of quaternary research under the direction of ^ 
the ORA Executive Committee ^ 

Volume 1, 1986, 2 Issues a year, £35.00 (UK), 

$70.00 (USA & Canada) 

Applied Organomotalllc Chemist7y~~] 

Editor: Dr P J Craig 

An International primary journal publishing research papers 
covering applied work in the organometallic area 
Volume 1, 1986, 6 Issues a year, £30.00 (UK), 

$60.00 (USA & Canada) 


For luitiw intormaUon, sample copies or guides I 
1 lor contributors please 'write to Cl We Weather ley, I 
\ Dept. THESJ, Longman Group Ltd., Longman 
I House, Burnt Mill, Harlow, Essex, CM20 2JE. 
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NEW SCIENCE JOURNALS 
FROM CAMBRIDGE 
Chemica Oceanus 

Distributed quarterly outsjd 
aCnpUI . U.S./Canada for ihe Woods 





Published quarterly for the 
Royal Swedish Academy of 
Sciences 

Volume 25 (1983):^ 

£95.00 (uursklc Sweden) 

0004209 6 


Water Science 
Reviews 

Annual reviews In the diverse 
areas of water science 
Volume 1 (late 19M)» £2*14)0 
0266-1615 


Journal of 

Tropical 

Ecology 

Published quarterly for the 
Inti. Association for Ecology 

Volume 1 (1985): 
jL45.au Institutions, 

JE.1A.C0 Individuals 
OJ66-i6t-t 


Oceanus 

Distributed quarterly outside 
U.S./Canada for the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, US. 

Volume 2 (1985)) 

£35.00 institutions, 

£19.00 individuals • 

0029-8182 

International 
Journal of 
Technology 
Assessment in 
Health Care 

Quarterly 
Volume 1 (1985 )i 
£35.00 institutions, 

£18.00 individuals 

0266 - 162 .) 

Mllbank 
Memorial Fund 
Quarterly: 
Health and 
Society 

Issues tn health care policy 

Volume 63 (1983): 

£38.00 institutions, 

£ 18.00 individuals 

0026- .1743 



Down to 
Earth 

Annales Geophysicae: official Journal 
of the European Geophysical Society 
edited by Stephan MueUcr 
Bimonthly 
Gauthier-Villars. 

Ffr 780.00 per annum 

ISSN 0755 0685 

A quarter of a century ago we could 
comfortably have considered geophy- 
sics to be the branch of experimental 
physics dealing with fhe solid Earth 
together with its atmosphere and hyd- 
rosphere. More recent studies, how- 
ever, have extended its embrace to the 

S lands; and since the International 
ieophysical Year (1967/68), the field 
has become so broad that there is little 
possibility of cross-fertilization be- 
tween the atmospheric geophysicist 
and the solid Earth (or planetary) geo- 
physicist, who may indeed be a geolog- 
ist by training. 

In recognition of the diversity and 
specialization of geophysics, the pre- 
stigious Journal of Geophysical Re- 
search published by die American 
Geophysical Union appears monthly 
in three separate parts devoted to the 
solid Earth, the atmosphere and the 
hydrosphere. Other journals of more 
recent vintage such as Physics of the 
Earth and Planetary Interiors , pub- 
lished by Elsevier, have intentionally 

IT, or 
not IT? 


restricted their scope to one subject 

^Annales Geophysicae is a French 
publication which makes a bold 
attempt to keep the three major. sub- 
ject areas integrated into a single 
journal. It is published almost entirely 
in English, although it is editoria 
policy to consider papers l[ lJ ev f. ra J 
other European languages. Tile first 
issue appeared in 1983, but it has a 
much longer pedigree. It follows the 
integration of two older journals, 


of the European Geophysical Society, 
which was founded in 1971 to pro- 
mote interdisciplinary cooperation 
among European scientists concerned 
with the full runge of geophysicn 
studies. It retains separate editorial 
boards for the solid Earth and planets, 
the hydrospheres and atmospheres, 
and tne upper atmospheres, iono- 
spheres. magnetospheres and inter- 
planetary media. 

The editors are ail based at Euro- 
pean institutes and the journal makes a 
deliberate attempt to foster the pub- 
lication of European geophysical re- 
search. In its short life it has succeeded 
in soliciting papers of high quality and 
economical length which are both 
clearly printed and well illustrated. 
Although regular issues tend to be 
biased towards atmospheric and raag- 
nctospheric topics, recent editions 
have included some special issues 
devoted to conference themes with a 
useful solid Earth component, so that 
the annual collection of six issues 
strikes a fair balance across the spec- 


ter revolution.” This sounds much 
more Uke IT, so is it a broadly-based IT 
journal after all? 

A further, and much stronger, in- 
dication of the actual direction of this 


trum of geophysics. In addition 
letter facility, which has not yet been at 
well used as it deserves, permits radd 
publication of short and topical ani 
cles. Collections of book reviews are 
included at intervals and a calendar of 
impending geophysical meetings at the 
back of each issue forms a useful 
reference for all geophysicists. 

Whether Annales Geophysicae will 
establish a deserved position alongside 
other mainstream geophysical journals 
remains to be seen. Although it is 
marketed at n very competitive price 
it faces some formidable competition’ 
In the solid Earth realm, it competes 
with the Geophysical Journal of 
Royal Astronomical Society published 
by Blackwell Scientific, wnich has 
created an established place for itself 
in the geophysical literature. Funh. 
ermore, the Journal of Geophyskd 
Research , simply because it contains 
the bulk of American geophysical 
research funded on a scale which 
cannot be matched even by inter- 
European cooperation, must remain 
the cornerstone of any geophysical 
library. 

In these times of financial strin- 
gency, it is the established journals 
with a clear-cut field of coverage which 
become the protected species. Cro* 
disciplinary'journals may be of interest 
to workers in several departments, but 
they are unable to find real champions; 
and when economic realities have tobe 
faced theybecome the first targets for 
pruning. Thus, although I applaud (he 
aims and the spirit of A/inn/« Geophy- 
sicae, 1 fear that it may not achieve the 
widespread distribution and access 
which it properly deserves. 


Telematics and Informatics: 
an International Journal 
edited by InduB. Singh - 
Quarterly * * ■ \ 

Perga tn on Press, $95.00 per annum 
(institutions), $50.00 (Individuals) 
ISSN 0736 5853 • 

The terms "Informatics" and “telema- 
tics" have not gained wide acceptance 
in this country. We seem to prefer the 
more comprehensive and more de- 
scriptive '‘information 1 technology”. 
But does I+T - IT, at least in the. 
sense used by this new quarterly? 

One kind of pointer to the answer is 
contained in tne journal's first edito- 
rial, which describes Informatics as 
"data processing” and telematics as u a 
new communication strategy rather 
than a technical system per se” - not 
quite my idea of modem information 
technology. But elsewhere the journal 
describes itself as focusing on “mic- 
roelectronics, computer graphics, 
speech synthesis and voice recogni- 
tion, database management, data en- 
cryption, satellite television, artificial 
Intelligence, and the ongoing compu- 


Parallel 

hardware 


its first four Issues: with very tew 
exceptions the papers are all con- 
cerned with various aspects of tele- 
communications policy. More specifi- 
cally, the first four issues concentrate 
on international telecommunications, 
the future pattern of telecommunica- 
tions, political aspects of telecom- 
munications, and telecommunications 
trade policy in the United States. The 
analysis of published papers yields 
j U ier interesting fact 


Journal of Parallel and Distributed 
Computing 

edited by KalHwung and Leonard Uhr 
Qaarteriy 

Academic Press £59.50 per annum 
ISSN 0743 7315 

During recent years rapid develop- 
ments nave taken place In the design of 
computer hardware - pipelined com- 
puters, networks of connected (and 
possibly different) computers, and 
array processors are all now common- 

E lace. As these advances fo hardware 
avo progressed there has been a 
corresponding need for advances in 
software, and this has led to improved 
programming languages which provide 
I the appropriate abstractions, and to 


analysis of published papers yields 
another interesting fact: after the first 
issue, all contributions are from the 
United States, even though the subtitle 

S onuses “an International journal”. 

n the evidence bo far, then, this is a 
journal devoted primarily to American 
domestic and international issues of 
telecommunications. In this sense, it is 
a competitor more of long-established 
publications such as Telecommunica- 
tions Policy than of the newer breed of 
IT journals. 

The articles themselves do not seem 
to have been refereed; Indeed, they 
are often of the standard of a profes- 
sional magazine rather than of a 
learned research journal. The impress- 
ion of a magazine-like publication is 
further strengthened by the inclusion 
of sections on legislative develop- 


self contains a wide spectrum of topics. 
Not only does it include the design and 
implementation of the physical 
architecture of the computers and 
systems (whose multiprocessor ele- 
ments may be centralized or distri- 
buted) but also of the parallel algor- 
ithms used and the programs wnich 
control and run on those systems. TTie 
development of the underlying theory 
- such as the properties of network 
topologies, efficient algorithms for 
parallel execution, and the analysis of 
the algorithms used- is the subject of 
mudt current research interest. In 
order to implement distributed and 
parallel computing systems effectively 
we need supportive tools such as 
computer-aided design facilities, para- 
llel programming languages and their 
compilers, operating systems, and the 
investigation of very large scale in- 


John Piper 

John Piper is a reader In geophysics* 
the University of Liverpool. 


menu, reviews of software, and ab- 
stracts of selected patents. This latter 
servico is derived from the Patseanb 
database operated by PergBmon Inlet: 
national. This “awareness" aspect, 
together with the listings of relevant 
United States government reports and 
book reviews, forms the most attrac- 
tive feature of the journal. However, 
even here, direct reference to the 
original sources (Patsearch, or the 
National Telecommunications «xrw 
formation Service) is likely to yield 
more personally relevant results. 

For those whose main interest is In 
“telematics”, the journal’s magazine- 
iike appronch will present an ajtenn- 
tivc to the well-established and more 
intemationnl Telecommunlcatm 
Policy. But those who look for re- 
search papers or surveys of "informa- 
tics" or information technology may 
find it more profitable to turn to 
Computing Surveys, Computer, l« 
various journals produced by tne in- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers bm 


atUUUUK Vi L.I6WMIKHI “•'O''*' — -J 

(in the United States) Institute « 
Electrical and Electronics Engineer 
or, for a less American-centred view, 
the Oxford Surveys in Informant 
Technology. ■ 

Peter Zorkoczy __ 

Peter Zorkoczy Is senior 
electronics at the Open Umversi to, j™ 
editor of “ Oxford Surveys In Informa- 
tion Technology". 


new software development techniques 
which enable the effective design and 

Imi.l.n.nl.ri.. n( -JJ _ • . 


■M Cambridge University Press H 

, Tiie Edinburgh Building. Shaftesbury Road, Cambridge CB2 2RU, Bngland. 


parallel and distributed comping jt- 


mvesi gallon of very large scale in- 
tegration Bnd WS1 technologies. 

Although papers which fall into one 
or more of these subject categories are 
to be found in nearly all of the existing 
computing journals, this distribution 
ot information among so many sources 
and the conseauent effort required to 
access It is itself a major problem for 
researchers and teachers. Thus, the* 
appearance of a journal, edited by Kai 

• RgVf JWP- University and 
.Leonard Uhr' <*! ,he yriyetfty qf 


Wisconsin and devoted specifically 
parallel and distributed coropuWR«* 
not only timely but will be 
appreciated in many quarters, awv 
its authoritative editorial board b 
large and international, it » 
attract a large number of 
papers reflecting current 
ments and research directions 
wide - not just those in the uro 
States - on all aspects °f P ar < rl M ji 
distributed computing. Indeed, 
in early issues cover most of t ne 
identified by the editors. t 
The publisher also premises top^ 
vide valuable information on u , 
tfcai advances, innovative design* 
practical applications". If W 
then they will be providing* 
useful service to an ever-growing cog- 
munity within the computing, .. 
However, although they claim that ujj 
journal* is aimed at managers 
programmers as well as rgfgS 
engineers and teachers, tb® JJJEj 
published so far would suggest tni 
fatter group will obtain the fP” 
benefit from readi ng it- - 

John Elde r ^ 

John Elder is lecturer * ^jjfi 
science at the Queens Umvemv.T 
Belfast. . , r " v ' ! ' 
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Building 

experts 


aril Engineering Systems: 
decision making and problem solving 

edited by Cotin B. Brown 

isdPaulJowtit 

Quarterly 

Bulterworth Scientific, £80.00 per 
mm, £24.00 single issue 
ISSN 0263 0257 


Hie systems approach has been 
around for many years and lends itself 


cully to complex problems involved in 
the description, identification, analy- 


Unstable 

elements 


Journal of Environmental 
Radioactivity: an International Journal 
edited by M.S. Baxter 
Quarterly 

Elsevier Applied Science, 

£56.00 per annum 
ISSN 0265 93IX 


Radioactivity and its effects on the 
environment continue to penetrate 
public consciousness as man s utiliza- 
tion of radionuclides increases. On the 
face of it, therefore, tho scientific 
community should welcome the 
anpearance of a new journal through 
wmch major problems enn be 
addressed. 

This specialist publication is con- 
cerned with both natural nnd man- 


made radionuclides, equal consider 
abo being given to fundamental inves- 
rfgatfons and environmental impact 
•todies. Its scope is wide, although 
idcntlfic papers on biogcochcmical 
cyriingana other proccss-oricntcd stu- 
>wi are particularly encouraged. The 
ntioualc for the journal seems to be a 
peweived need to provide a common 
wo for information nt present pub- 
kbed elsewhere. 


It is questionable, however, whether 
Marchers can be weaned awny from 


Ibeh traditional preferences, especially 
Mrtudies of environmental radiuncliv- 
>ty have been published formally years 


Offshore 

riches 


torineaud Petroleum Geology 

™ b yD.G. Roberta and D. Scholl 
Quarterly 

? ttt * eTWO rtb Scientific/Geological 
^,£l».0°p e r annura , 
zJMJQ tingle issue 
®SN 0264 8172 


teSfd J ? 8t Qver a yw a 8° with 

^tntion of providing a forum for the 
of multidisciplinary concepts 
JJ«i todkmqges of direct relevance to 
“‘concerned with marine and pet- 


ril j 1 rcicv&nuc 10 

mli!K? ni . ed ***** “firine and pet- 
'um geology, this journal is welfon 
7 * way to SUCCRBR K Unnn ,Ki n . 


mathematics and logic can be success- 
fully applied fo the analysis of the 
randomness and fuzziness inherent in 
many areas of civil engineering, parti- 
cularly in industry. Launched in 
September 1983 in response to the 
need for rationalization of the in- 
creasingly complex and interdisciplin- 
ary nature of modem civil enrinecrina 

nrartina i I - 9 


practice, this journal successfully re- 
fleets the growing overlap between 

Ol 1^*1, .nnins no .L 11 


such topics as transportation problems 
(involving ecologists and economists), 
water resources and supply, structural 
and geotechnical problems, and many 

AfllAr U..I ... I.. ■ il l '■ 


other diverse but strongly interlinked 
areas - ail of which place on the 
engineer the onus of communicating 
with other professionals and with those 
who might be affected by his work. 

In recent years, the industry has had 
to come to terras with tne rapid 

nrluanAAo »L« I *1 _ 


advances in the efficiency and avaua- 
bility of such computational methods 
as numerical analyses and, more re- 


Geoffrey Millward 


Geoffrey Millward is principal lecturer in 
oceanography at Plymouth Polytechnic. 


tional involvement, the journal could 
become the major repository for pap- 
ers dealing with north-west European 
sedimentary basins. 

The journal's international editorial 
board seems to fulfill the well-known 
criteria required to make scientific 


UllUIB H.UUIIW iw 

journals viable: two-thirds are based in 
Europe and over half of them have 
worked or work for major internation- 
al oil companies; and of the four 
academics on the board, three hold 
chain at European universities. 
However, although this strong Euro- 
pean connection may auger well for 
the continued success of the journal, 
there can be no doubt that industry 
holds the lion’s share of geodata. I 
hope, therefore, that more and more 
contributors from industry, as well as 
from academia, will be encouraged to 
publish in the journal and that the oiiy 
editors on the board will be able to 
twist the aims of their company super- 
iors so that more data sees the light or 

^fcorth-west Europe is a major oil 

”" d f, c fc^fh C 


“7' lQls journal is wen on 
ho access. Indeed, by combin- 
emwi rest t two ma i or actors of 
SJLl" the editors may well have 
°n a good formula. 

of ,be v0 ! urae ° f 


that of OPEC’s most influential mem- 
ber- Saudi Arabia. The re# ion needs a 

that journal. 


bavariL “"rtnenlal margins which 
ihettrJt 6 0pe ^ 8blcc tbc ° re ak-up of 
conSSfiSP? continc *il (possibly two 
and oil Pan E aea - Both academic 
in geologists interested 

sedWJ. “J. other great prisms of 
plate SLi?* 1 bave accumulated at 
imraveuf?* 1 , 68 bavc barely started to 
wchttvw strBtl 8 ra phic evolution of 
c °ntabiS ucn ^ s ’ portions of which 
tfoilarui^JL 6 jjadiseovered resources 
shjdy journal devoted to the 

rocks, there- 
speMbtf extensive appeal, 
y «. among its broad intema- 


Arthur Whiteman 


Arthur Whiteman * 

roleum expiation studies a( the Uni 

versify of Aberdeen. 


penny, expert systems, with which the 
ate Professor John Munro (one of the 
founding editors of the journal) had 
been particularly involved. In fact, 
Professor Munro initiated an expert 
systems laboratory at Imperial Col- 
lege, London, dealing with such prob- 
lems as contract bidding, purliaf pre- 
stressed concrete, and foundation cn- 


COGNITIVE 

NEUROPSYCHOLOGY 


gineering. It remains to be seen, 
however, to what extent such systems 
will influence future trends in the 
industry, as every method of analysis is 
only as good as the analyst himself; 
indeed, it will be extremely interesting 
to read the experiences which will no 
doubt be reported in future issues. 

The most recent issues demonstrate 
that the editors have been successful in 
attractino the l vne of oualit v oaoers for 


This quarterly journal promotes the study of cognitive processes from ti 
neuropsychological perspective. Cognition is understood very broadly, 
as including for example perception, attention, object recognition, 
planning, language, thinking, memory, and action. It covers, neuro- 
psychological work bearing on our understanding of normal cognitive 
processes as well as neuropsychological disorders of cognition arising at 
any stage of life span. It should therefore be of interest 10 clinical and 
cognitive psychologists, linguists, psychotherapists, psychiatrists and 
neu rophsychologists . 


attracting ihe type of quality papers for 
which they had hoped, making the 
journal a forum for the presentation 


in Geochimica et Cosmochimica Acta 
and Earth and Planetary Science Let- 
ters. In addition, relevant papers can 
also be found in Environmental Pollu- 
tion and Science of the Total Environ- 
ment, both published by Elsevier. The 
problem here is that the behaviour of 
radionuclides cannot be separated 
from the environmental chemistry of 
the stable elements or biological pro- 
cesses, so that the contents of many 
papers on environmental radioactivity 
wifi continue to be appropriate to 
other journals. 

In an attempt to promote the success 
of the journal, the editor has a board of 
24 scientists with substantial interna- 
tional reputations, representing 14 
countries. Tlius, the quality of the peer- 
review arrangements should ensure 
that the papers are of a high standard. 
Indeed, the papers published in the 
first three issues bear testament to the 
excellence to which the editorial board 
aspire. However, there are clearly 
worries that the flow of scientific 
papers will not be sustained, ns the 
scope of the journal invites contribu- 
tions on “controversial” aspects such us 
policy-making nnd control , methods of 
discharge assessment, and nuclear 
waste disposal. 

Papers of this latter type may well 
become more prcvolcnl in this journal 
as funds for scientific work dimidlsh 
and technological improvements lead 
to tighter controls on radioactive dis- 
charges. 


journal a forum for the presentation 
and discussion of developments of 
common interest, as well as presenting 
case-studies and recent advances of a 
more specialized nature in areas like 
construction management, pollution 
control, transportation, urban plan- 
ning and water resources. It is particu- 
larly sad, therefore, that John Munro's 
premature death should have coroe at 
a time when the journal was becoming 
established as an archival publication. 


SAMPLE COPY 


To: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates Ltd., 

319 City Road, London EC1V 1LJ. 

Please send me a sample copy of Cognitive 
Neuropsychology. 


Roland Lewis 


Name .. 
Address 


Roland Lewis is professor of civil 
engineering at the University College of 


Swansea. 


REPRODUCTION 


Editor: R G Edwards, Bourn Hall Clinic ; Cambridge 

Plus distinguished associate editors and an international editorial board 


Human Reproduction is a new International Journal for both scientific and medical research on human 
reproduction. Published for the European Society of Human Reproduction and Embryology. It contains full- 
length, refereed papers, reports from workshops and specialised groups, new product developments, 
debates on ethics and law related to human reproduction and fetters from correspondents. Papers are 
arranged under these headings: sexual differentiation, reproductive physiology, repoductive endocrinology, 
gametogenesls. sexuality, fertilisation, early embryology, pregnancy and society. 

Volume 1 (8 Issues In 1986) £B4/US$122 (libraries etc! £42 /US$61 (individuals with access locally to full- rate 
subscription) £33/US$4B (members ofESHRE). ISSN 0268-1161 Coden HUREEE 



Executive editors: J M Parry, University College of Swansea, UK; J A Heddle, 
Ybrk'Urilversity, Toronto , Ontario f Canada 
Plus an international editorial board 


Mutagenesis Is a new, International and multi-disciplinary journal published for the UK Environmental 
Mutagen Society. It Is a forum for research aimed at Identifying, characterising and elucidating the 
mechanisms of action of physical, chemical and biological agents producing genetic change The 
consequences of such change are also covered. The journal publishes original, refereed papers reporting the 
results of fundamental studies, papers on guidelines for mutagenicity testing of environmental agents, the 
results of besting programmes, letters and reviews. 

Volume 1 (6 issues In 1986) £76/US$l50 (libraries etc) £38/US$76 (indivicluais with access locally to fun-rate 
subscription) £30/US$58 (members of European and UK EMS). ISSN 0267-8557 Coden MUTAEX 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 

RESEARCH THEORY AND PRACTICE 


! 1 


Editor: D S Leather, University of Strathclyde, UK Associate editor: K H Beck, 
University of Maryland, USA News editor: J K Davies, Scottish Health 
Education Croup, UK 
Plus an International editorial board 

Health Education Research Is the first International, English-language Journal for hlgh-qualltv health 
education research, which promotes real understanding of the processes, rationale and philosophy 
underlying the work of practising health educators. Thejournal publishes original, folly refereed papers on 
policy, evaluation and research, communications, correspondence, book reviews and news and Information. 
It alms at a productive synthesis, combining the work of researchers In universities with the experience of 
practising health educators and promoters. 

volume 1 (4 Issues In 1986) £65/us$97.50 (libraries eta £3S/US$S3 (individuafs with access locally to a full-rate 
subscription). ISSN 0268-1153 Coden HERPE3 
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Pilot Issues, containing sample pages, full subscription details and Instructions for contributors, have 
. been prepared for these journals. Write to or telephone the address below for your free 
^ copy. Note: US$ prices valid In the Americas, £ prices elsewhere (except Japan). 
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IRL Press Ltd, PO Box 1. Eynsham, Oxford 0X8 1 JJ, UK. Tel. (+44) 865 882283 
IRL Press me, PO Box Q. McLean, VA 22101. USA. 
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m £isentlal and 
authoritative jouznaU* 


Geology Today 

Edited by J.H. McD. 
Whitaker and P. J. Smith 
and published bi-monthly. 
Subscription rates for 1986 
are, for indiviouals El 2.00 
(UK), £14.50 (overseas), 

$20.00 (USA and Canada), 
and for Institutions £36.00 
(UK), £43.00 (overseas), 
$60.00 (USA and Canada) 
post free. 0266 6979 

Soil Use and 
Management 

Edited by A. Wild and 

published quarterly. 
Subscription rates for 1 986 
are, for individuals £26.50 
(UK). £32.00 (overseas), 
$48.00 (USA and Canada), 
and for institutions £34.50 
(UK), £41.50 (overseas), 
$62.50 (USA and Canada) 
post free. 0266-0032 

British Journal for 
the History of 
Science 

Edited by D.M. Knight and 
published three times a 
year. Subscription rates for 
1986 are £30.00 (UK), 
£36.00 (overseas) and 
$52.00. 0007-QB74 


Journal of 
Computer Assisted 
Learning 

Edited by R - Lewls and 
published three times a 
year. Subscription rates for 
1986 are, for individuals 
£8.50 (UK). £12.00 
(overseas), $20.00 (USA 
and Canada), and for 
institutions £27.50 (UK and 
overseas), $50.00 (USA 
and Canada) post free. 
0266-4909 

Microbiological 

Sciences 

Edited by C.M. Brown and 
I.W. Dawes and published 
monthly. Subscription 
rates for 1986 are, for 
individuals £37.00 (UK), 
£44.50 (overseas), $45.00 
(USA and Canada), and for 
institutions £110.00 (UK), 
£132.00 (overseas), 
$145.00 (USA and Canada) 
post free. 0265- i35i 

Over 100 learned and 
scientific journals are now 
published by Blackwell 
Scientific Publications. 

Orders and requests for specimen 
copies and Catalogues should be 
sent to: 


fSlackvtrdt Scientific PuUication* JLtd. 

p.O. Box 88, Oxford, England- 


NEW JOURNALS. 

FROM BUTTERWORTHS 


1 at Issue 
February 19B5 



Micro 

forum 


Interactive Learning International 
edited by John Heafordand 
John Hlrschbulil 
Quarterly 

Sigma Press: Wiley. £32.50 
ISSN 0748 5743 

Although the rapid exploitanononrie 
electronic computer in all 
educational and commercial/industnal 

training has led to a variety of new 
publications, there are some difficul- 
ties in establishing and maintaining 
both circulation and content: tne 
potential readership is mult [■disciplin- 
ary in its range of applications and 

practice, and in its theoretical interests 
* « a 4 rUar np/*(l 
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of information technology on educa- 
tion and training, principles for design- 
ing interactive Teaming materials, «. 
perience and evaluation of training 
applications, authoring and associated 
software, and review articles. 

On the other hand, the journal has 
not yet attracted papers of a mote 
theoretical nature - including, f ot 
example, references to knowledge- 
based systems or to views of learning 
or problem solving. My impression 
therefore, is that although the journal 
contains readable practical articles 
with a training and author language 
orientation, it lacks informed com- 
ment on related aspects of cognitive 
science and intelligent teaching/learn- 
ing systems. 

Other useful attributes are the dhi 
items, book reviews, and review oi 
published courseware and software 
systems. The editorial policy also en- 
ables the journal to feature special 
themes: for example, one recent issue 
was related to management training. 

Overall, Interactive Learning Inter- 
national deserves support, so that it 
may accomplish its aims more effec- 
tively. However, although it has a 
creditable style of presentation and 
should appeal to those with interests in 
commercial and industrial training, at 
ircsent it has a national rather than 
jitemational orientation; and unless it 
enlarges its theoretical perspectives, ii 
will disappoint the academic com- 
munity. 


the editorial board establishes links 
between academic institutions and 
cornmcrcialVindustrial compamea 
although all the representatives in the 

Unitef Stares are from ‘Jg^^three 
and all the European memhers ttliree 
to one from the commercial sector) are 
based in Britain. It is to be hopedihat 
these biases are temporary and that the 
experience being gained in othe ^° u "‘ 
tries (particularly In Europe) will be 
assimilated. However, in the articles 
published so far, the British/ American 
tradition is strongly mainta ned 
The success of the journal has to oe 
judged against the ways in which it can 
develop links between academic and 
commercial/industrial interests, and in 
which it can relate theoretical matters 
to practical concerns. Otherwise, au- 
thors might as well concentrate on more 
specialized journals such as Computers 
and Education , Instruction Science. 
or the International Journal of Mari' 

Machine Studies. 

■- to make a 
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satisiy tnese gums aim kcm 
an international forum for research 
findings and practical studies across all 
forms of self-instniction in terms which 
appeal to the “lay audience and to the 
experienced practitioner . Certainly 


A genuine 
marriage 


anu ttiinuugii oi ii-x. -rr ----- 

are set in specific contexts, authors 
have made an attempt to establish 
themes and provide general com- 
ments. The content is fai 
balanced between issues on 


J. R. Hartley 


airly equally 
the impact 


J. R. Hartley is director of the Compu- 
ter Based Learning Unit, University 
Leeds. 


Oxford Surveys In Information 

Technology 

Volume one: 1984 

edited by P. I. Zorkoczy 

Annual 

Oxford University Press, £35.00 
ISSN 0265 07L1 
ISBN 0198590032 


services, technological topics such a 
cable networks, and application topics 
such as computer teleconferencing 
The last of these nicely illustrates Utc 
— — — ,mrinc 

lmrriuKc ®J 1 ' 

munications, in which computers with 
enhanced electronic mail and graphics 
facilities are linked by networks oven 
wide distance, worldwide if necessary, 
to enable people to meet electronical- 
facilitie 


The first and last of these objectives 
- the state of art and the systems - are 
visible in the massive technical btcra- 

himself to a small part of the whole, ft muniit£_of 
is also visible by its fruits: the new 
devices and systems pour from the 
doors of advanced industry. Legisla- 
tive, social, political and economic 
aspects, on tne other hand, are re- 
ported in a much more fragmented 
way - in government reports, commis- 
sioned reports from research agencies 
and market analysts, in professional 
Journals and in tne quality press. 

The width of the coverage, then, is 
daunting. The most importnnt thing to 
bear in mind about this new journal, 
however, Is that it i" “** » 

critique of the subject 

collection of review l „ 

vidual specialists. The success of the 
venture and how well the reader will be 
able to appreciate IT therefore dc- 


As information technology (IT) is now 
a very broad and rapidly developing 
subject area, the aim of providing an 
annual critique is an ambitious one. To 
quote the preface of this first volume in 
the series, “It seeks to draw on existing 
professional experience in the techni- 
ques, benefits, pitfalls and implica- 
tions of this new technology to place 

the various developments in perspec- — ~ «-■ — - -a r: 

tlve. In particular the Surveys will well as on the quality of the individual 
review the stale of the art and project contributions. In this respect , the jour- 
trends in: the theoretical foundations pal gets off to a flying start. Without 
of IT; its legislative, social, political being exhaustive, it contains a fine 

I — FL tUa Diidamo rtf 
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and economic aspects, the systems of 
rr, with emphasis on those which 
integrate existing technologies and 
their applications in novel ways 

About 
time 

Chronoblology International 
edited by Alan Rein berg 
and Michael Smolensky 
Quarterly 

Pergamon Press, $85.00 per annum 
(Institutions), $45.00 (Individuals) . 
ISSN 0742 0528 

The dominant influence on life of the 
dark-light cycle must have been the 
common experience of all humans. Its 
documentation and the elevation of its 
study to a unique branch of science has 
occurred in faltering steps since De 
Mahan in 1729 showed that the sensi- 
tive- heliotrope (probably Mimosa 
pudka), which folds its leaves at night, 
would continue in the same way - even 
In the absence of the cue of changes in 
light intensity. In the 18th and- 19th 
centuries, biologists described such 
rhythms in plants and trisects, pro- 
claiming their fundamental import- 
ance and ascribing them to the influ- 
ence of the siiri. - 1 


ly. New facilities and modes of bt- 
haviour are introduced: you need not 
all be in communication at the same 
time; and it may be “better m 
face-to-face”, since you can coniem- 
plate longer before you reply. 

IT is changing rapidly, and thu 
introduces another hazard for this typt 

V is attempting a of journal - which nc J!f°^. er 0 at1 r8cl 
iject by publishing, a Will a seductive new IT system sHr« 
iw articles by A a review nnd then wither into 

"" * * L ~ practical world; or will some newcon 

cr look doubtful, be ignored by 

able to appreciate IT therefore dc- journal and then flourish cm 
pends heavily on the choice of topics singly. imimal ahould 

rn.de by the editor tori U,.boanU „ ™UTy 0 TK iKJdta « 

concerned abou t IT. __ 

Frank Fallside _ 

Frank Fallside is profa sot oj thjjg* 


review of fifth-generation computers 
and articles of quality on national and 
international IT policies, trade issues 
in information and communication 


elucidate mechanisms. It was not until 
1959, however, that the word ‘‘circa- 
dian" (circa dies - about day) was 
coined to describe the approximately 
24-hour cycles that occur in virtually au 
plants and animals. Chronobiology, a 
mere stripling among scientific spe- 
cialities, is the study of such rhythms - 
be they circadian, ultradian (shorter 
than a day), or infradian (longer than a 
' ). However, although such studies 


Frank taiisiae is pro/raw » / . 

tion engineering at the University of 
Cambridge. 


er may gain a fittle insijW .^jyj 
unexpected, previously closed, 


unexpected, previously cioseu, * 

of rhythms of all lengths. ^ 

Officially, the journal sec oat ^ 
“a top quality jownal forwj 1 
working in the speciality . w 

likely to become a lournal preacmog^ 
the converted, rather than » 
to inform those whose eyes 
are stiU closed. 1 think I iwrrffl 




iwever, aunougn suen siuuicb 
impinge on all biological and medical 
sciences, from molecular biology to 
sodal psychology, the addition of 
another newcomer to the already over- 
long list of scientific journals should 

S revoke serious and searching ques- 
ons. For Instance, does the journal 
seek to communicate the results from a 
novel branch of science? Is it looking 
for an entirely new audience, previous- 
ly deprived or neglected? 

The ideas that Ue behind chrono- 
biology, then, are not new, but it is 
becoming increasingly recognized as 
an important adjunct to many, more 
venerable, disciplines. Unfortunately, 
however, this journal aims "to com- 
municate to the specialist” , putting the 
specialty into its own, exclusive pi- 
geon-hole, isolating it, making it less 
accessible to the ordinary scientific 
reader, Its subject-matter covers the 


ence oi me sun. leaner, ns suoject-raatter covers the 

During the past 60years, the univer- whole of biology and beyond , ranging 
aality of circadian rhythms has be$n firom botany, rail biology, endocrSoL 
extensively documerited arid; a host of ' ogy, environmental pnysiology and 
experiments have been parried qut to ergonomics to medicine, pharmacolo- 
dlscoyer whether they are enddgjenous gy, psychology, zoology and more 
(nature). or exogenous. (envitoqmefl- - besides: indeed, something for all 
tal), to chart their cohsequence&and.to, i. UftesiWhife browsing, the 3ert read- 



A logical 
activity 

j^nal of Logic Programming 

edited byj. A. Robinson 

gJerieriNorth-HoIland (New York), 

M3 00 (plus postage) per annum 

(institutions). $49.00 (plus postage) 

(individuals) 

IS SN 0743 1066 

Computing science is experiencing an 
evolutionary phase which must soon 
impinge upon everyone subject to the 
influence of information technology - 
which means just about all of us. What 
are we given to expect from this 
evolution? First, computers may come 
lo consist of vast constellations of 

E rallel processors, dwarfing the sing- 
processor machines of the present 
day Second, computer programming 
may at last become a logical activity. 

The first-mentioned aspiration may 
seem intuitively reasonable to special- 
ists and non-specialists alike, but the 
other is likely to surprise not only those 
outside the programming community 
but many within it. Are not program- 
mers already presumed to be logical 
people engaged in logical tasks? Alas, 
the reality does not yet match the 
presumption. For the work of most 
programmers consists of devising 
mechanistic schedules (programs) of 
Instructions which computers obey 
unswervingly to yield tne required 
output. Programs of this son may well 
bc*explicable" (with luck), but this is 
afar cry from being “logical”. 

The new discipline of Ionic program- 
ming aims to change all this. It treats 


programming as articulating one's 
knowledge about the problem under 
consideration in the form of non- 
mcchanistic logical statements 
(“clauses”), and treats computation as 
the deduction of logical consequences 
of that knowledge. For example, if I 
require to compute stock-distribution 
plans in response to sales returns, logic 
programming both permits and obliges 
me first to describe what I know about 
these quantities and their interrela- 
tionships. If I then add to this descrip- 
tion a query about sales or distribu- 
tion, the result is a logic program. A 
“logic interpreter" implemented on 
the computer can then execute this 
program by autonomously deducing 
an answer to the query, so absolving 
me of responsibility for detailing the 
actual mechanisms by which computa- 
tion proceeds. Programming thereby 
becomes knowledge-based rather than 
macliine-based, declarative rather 
than procedural. 

Logic programming draws upon 
several key developments in logic, 
automated deduction and the theory of 
computation. Theorems concerning 
clausal-form logic laid down in the 
1930s enabled J. A. Robinson, nearly 
30 years later, to formulate the famous 
“resolution principle”, the inference 
system now utilized by most lose 
interpreters. Extensive knowledge ab- 
out resolution then accumulated dur- 
ing its exploitation in the fields of 
artificial intelligence and automatic 
theorem-proving. The idea of turning 
this knowledge to general-purpose 

S rogrammlng was conceived by 
obert Kowalski and Alain Col- 
mcrauer and led in 1972 to the new 
Innguage Prolog - currently the best- 
known form oflogic programming. 

This achievement promised to re- 
solve many difficult issues being con- 
fronted in the field of programming 


methodology. It showed how prog- 
rams could become more liuman- 
oriented, transparent and adaptable, 
and more amenable to rigorous veri- 
fication. Yet, for n further ten years, 
word of logic programming spread 
only slowly. Possibly many potential 
adherents were frightened by the un- 
necessarily over-technical terminology 
of early Prolog literature or by 
rumours (largely unfounded) of poor 
execution performance. It was not 
until 1981 . when the Japanese unveiled 
their stunning Fifth-Generation Pro- 
ject - with its commitment to logic as 
the means of achieving high degrees of 
transparency and parallelism - that 
logic programming became revital- 
ized. So not long aTicrwards, in 1984, 
the Journal of Logic Programming was 
born, with the discoverer of resolution 
as its editor. 

Most issues published so far have 
each comprised just four or five long 
research articles, these at a high tech- 
nical level and addressing the main 
active areas - foundations, imple- 
mentations and applications. The first 
issue also includes an extensive bib- 
liography. The journal's declared 
coverage extends beyond, though in- 
cludes, the immediacies of the fifth- 
generation initiative. Logic program- 
ming's special role there can be 
gleaned also from the closely allied 
journals New Generation Computing 
Springer), Future Computing Systems 
ixford University Press) and Future 
'enerations ■ Computer Systems 
(North-Holland). It would be nice if 
future issues could begin to offer a 
more diverse fare than specialist re- 
search articles - such as the survey and 
review articles, tutorial expositions 
and historical studies claimed also to 
be within its scope. 

Christopher Hogger 

ner is lecturer in in- 
tin the department 
of computing at Imperial College. 
London. 
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Joarcal of Molecular Graphics 
ehled by W. G . Richards 
Quarterly 

Butterworth Scientific, £45. (HI per 
annum, £13.50 single issue 
ISSN 0263 7855 

The increasing power of digital compu- 
ters during the past 25 ycur-s has led 
directly to the successful X-ray crystal- 
lographic analyses of many proteins, 
enzymes and nucleic acids. It is a 
bourn that knowledge of these struc- 
tures has had a profound impact on 
almost all areas of biochemical and 
mological science. Much of industrial 
pharmaceutical research in turn is 
wag transformed by structural in- 
»ghts into molecules that can be 
fahibited, activated or modulated by 
The recently-evolved technique 
of site-directed mutagenesis, similarly 
rased on detailed knowledge of pro- 
tein tertiary structure, is emerging as 
on Important aspect of the biotechnol- 

% of new proteins. 

lese new largely industrially- 
oriented uses for fundamental dis- 
coveries have been accompanied by 
me widespread emergence of compu- 
ter graphics for the visualization and 
manipulation of molecular structures, 
tins powerful technology had been 
Previously exploited by tne academic 
Protein crystallographic community 
,, purposes of electron-density fil- 
!PJ8» w hich is heavily reliant on expen- 
se computer hardware capable or 
manipulating many thousands of 
Moms iq real-time. 

i^us has emerged a new speciality 
«ntred oij computer graphics hard- 
ware and software; the evcr-decreas- 
p®?*® rorcal terms of the former has 
JH* “molecular graphics" to be 
avaJl *ble to an ever-widening 
especially when applied to 
koilar problems of rather more 
I soe than proteins. Molecular 

i k DOW being used by, for 

* i^Pk, organic and medicinal chem- 
comparative molecular 
fJ“®miation when no receptor in- 
JES" 18 available. Chemical and 
So Hfte ular basc5 are being linked 
<4 P nP ph ! K tc nninals so that three- 
SS** 1 structural features can be 
7*rohed for and correlated together. 


dopers in this field, rather thup merely 
occasional users. It is published in 
association with the (UK) Molecular 
Graphics Society, a newcomer to the 
learned society Family. Its highly suc- 
cessful scientific meetings are ab- 
stracted in detail in the journal - itself a 
useful aspect of the contents. The 
majority of original papers are highly 
technique-oriented, being for the most 
part descriptions of software develop- 
ments. These in turn comprise two 
somewhat overlapping areas. 

In one, general concents and new 
algorithmic approaches -Tor example, 
to considerations of molecular surface 
modelling and databases - are de- 
scribed. The other equally prominent 
area involves the description of indi- 
vidual computer programs; this serves 
ns an announcement forum, although 
it is surprising that the joumul seems to 
make no attempt to ensure that such 
programs arc made readily available to 
interested parties. The standard of the 
techniques papers is, perhaps .inevit- 
ably, rather variable. It is indeed 
arguable whether the conventional 
journal format is appropriate for tne 
description of computer programs that 
in some instances arc only minor 
variants on existing ones. 

Where the journal really makes an 
impact, however, is in its extensive use 
of high-quality full-colour illustra- 
tions. Molecular graphics is essentially 


a pictorial science, and its results arc 
not best appreciated solely by the 
written word. Thus, the reader is able 
to make meaningful judgements on the 
utility and power of the methods and 
programs being described. 

’[tie journal is weakest in its cover- 
age of the results of computerized 
molecular modelling - such papers are 
generally published In journals that ore 
more accessible to the broad mass of 
molecular scientists; On average only 
one paper per issue can be classified as 
a "results 1 ' publication, and these are 
frequently of indifferent quality. As 
with many specialized journals, this 
one would be best advised to concen- 
trate on its own specialized area, as a 
unique source on methodology. 

The journal has rapidly become 
accepted as fulfilling tne need for a 
major forum for software develop- 
ments, and with luck will continue to 
benefit from the increasing use of the 
techniques in a wide range of disci- 
plines. The average of 16 to 20 foil 
papers in a year’s Issues, many of them 
with full-colour Illustrations, makes 
this jou rnal a fair buy. 

Stephen Neidle 

Stephen Neidle is director of the Cancer 
Research Campaign Biomolecular 
Structure Unit at the Institute of Cancer 
Research, Sutton, Surrey. 
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Robotics and Computer-Integrated 
Manufacturing 

edited by Toshlo SaU, Gunter Spur 

and Nam P. Suh 

Quarterly 

Pergamon, £74.00 perannum 

(institutions), £26.00 (mdivldua ) 
ISS N 0736 5845 

A few years ago, there were very few 
robotics periodicals, and no journals of 
refereed papers. Now there are too 
rainy to readfe detail, let alone afford 
with even a generous budget. Already 
there are rumours of some journals 
fighting for survival; and certainly, 
anyone responsible for library parch- 
km is belM highly select*™ '“Whreti 
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joins Robotlca and 7 he International 
Journal of Robotics Research. 

The first two issues show a particu- 
larly refreshing diversity of papers 
from a variety of countries. Topica 
include the factory of the future, 
computer-aided design, an optical tac- 
tile sensor, control, machine vision, 
geometric modelling, imd design using 
the programming language i Prolog. 
This range is sufficiently wide that it 
seems likely that several of the high- 
quality papers will be of interest to a 
given individual. 

If the editors can maintain the 
breadth of contribution, and if poten- 
tial readers can be persuaded to sub- 
scribe (which in practice will probably 
require them dropping some other 
periodical), then this new journal 
could provide a beneficial internation- 
al integrative influence over the de- 
velopment of robotics. 

Peter Scott 

0*tAT Scott is a principal consultant 
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This journal publishes 
reports by research wor- 
kers from socialist coun- 
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Papers published in this 
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disciplinary nature of 
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may not even be available, the oven 
concerns of researchers at this hioher 
level are widely different from those a 
the lower level of automatic 
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Quarterly 
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One of Ihe less welcome by-products 
of the world-wide upsurge of interest 
in artificial intelligence (AI) and its 
close relative expert systems during 
the past few years is the explosion or 
journals and magazines on numerous 
aspects of both subjects. Typically, 
these include a combination of news 
and gossip, interviews with famous 
celebrities (usually the same celebri- 
ties), accounts of the Japanese Fifth- 
Generation Programme, and glossy 
advertisements for Indispcnsible pro- 
ducts and conferences, it is hard to 
envisage many of them still being 
published in two years' time and even 
harder to care if they are not. The 
Journal of Automated Reasoning is a 
rare exception - a serious academic 
journal to add to the small number that 
already exist in AI. 

The objective of the automated 
reasoning field is given in the journal 
as “Ihe design and implementation of a 
computer program tnat serves as an 
assistant in solving problems and in 
answering questions that require 
reasoning". This definition is a very 
broad one - covering topics of concern 
to researchers in many fields including 
automated theorem proving, logic 
programming, AI, and expert systems 



- although many potential readers 
might assume that the title referred to 
only the first of these. 

Automated theorem proving was 
one of the earliest fields of investiga- 
tion for AI, the “Logic Theory 
Machine" being a pioneering example 
from 1957. Essentially the aim is to 
I automate the rigorous process by 
which a mathematician proves a 
theorem - for example, in Euclidean 


Markets 
for coal 


ceometry - working front axioms in a 
painstaking step-by-step fashion, ap- 
plying permissible rules of inference at 
each step. Even for human mathemati- 
cians. this is a tedious and error-prone 
activity; indeed, one by-product of this 
research has been to uncover previous- 
ly undetected errors in published 
mathematical texts. The field is highly 
technical, inaccessible for the non- 
specialist. and one where considera- 
tions of efficiency of algorithms are of 
crucial importance. A few years ago, it 
would have been Impossible to believe 
that it could ever come to have a 
central place in computer science; yet 
this is increasingly the case. 

What has caused this transformation 
is the growing acceptance of the idea of 
so-called “logic programming.” De- 
veloped in Europe in the early 1970s, 
kept alive by tne single-mindedness 
(some would say obstinacy) of a small 
number of individuals, particularly in 
Marseilles, Edinburgh and London, 
logic programming was adopted by the 
Japanese in 1981 as a central plank in 
its Fifth-Generation Programme. In a 
logic program, a task to be performed 
is written in the form of a theorem to 
be proved from given axioms (this may 
sound impossible, but is remarkably 
straightforward - even natural - with 
practice). A system which is essentially 
an automatic theorem prover is then 
used to perform the necessary proof 
and thus accomplish the required task. 
Research in automated theorem pro- 
ving can therefore be viewed as an 
essential ingredient in the establish- 
ment of logic programming as a prac- 
tical and central tool for the advanced 
computing envisaged for the 1990s. 

Alongside these developments has 
been the remarkable growth in interest 
in automating reasoning at a higher 
level - capturing the rules which 
experts use in performing such com- 
plex tasks as medical diagnosis and the 
strategies (meta-rules) they use in 
determining which of those rules to 
apply in a given situation. Since, for 
example, doctors do not reason in the 
small-step-by-small-step style of 
mathematical logic, but in much larger 
steps involving rules that are only 
generally true and using data that may 
be only approximate or in some cases 


to a low ash content for special coking 
markets. Since about 1970, however, 
froth flotation has also been used to 
treat fine cools of lower rank for the 
power station/industrial markets, and 
to remove material which aggravates 


the lower level of automatic theorem 
proving. 

The journal deliberately casts iis pm 
very wide, aiming for material from 
automated theorem proving | 0E j£ 
programming, expert systems] pro* 
ram synthesis and validation, AI, com. 
putational logic, robotics, and covct. 
mg both theory and applications -ami 
this is reflected in the illustrious 32- 
member editorial board. If such a 
broad publishing policy were really 
followed, the proportion of papers per 
issue of interest to any specific reader 
might well be very low (the u Compute 
Journal syndrome"), but In reality the 
journal seems to be predominantly 
concerned - at least jn the first mo 
issues - with work in automated 
theorem proving, a field where a 
genuine research community edits 
and a specialized journal is certainly 
needed. An interesting paper on ex- 
pert systems and one on planning are 
also included, but seem out of place 
among the non-Horn clause theorem 
provers, discussions of reasoning ab- 
out the equality relation in the axioms 
for a mathematical group, and so on, 
and might have been better left to 


Coal Preparation i an International 
Journal 

edited by J. S. Laakowsfci 

Gordon & Breach, £114.00 per volume 

(two issues) 

ISSN 07349343 

There exists a worldwide policy to 
ensure a maximum use of indigenous 
coat resources wherever possible. 

| However, although there are stiU coal 
seams which have good inherent qual- 
ities and can be relatively easily and 
satisfactorily cleaned, many seams will 
have to be developed which will not be 
first choices either for mlneabilUy or 
quality. The difficulties of preparing 
coal satisfactorily for both existing and 
newer anticipated markets wifi in- 
crease, and especially as the raw coal 
feed from mines will become finer, 
primarily because of increased mecha- 
■ nizarion to win the coal. It will also 
become wetter as a result of foe 
application of water sprays under- 
ground to reduce dust concentration 
levels to less than six milligrams per 
cubic metre and so maintain foe excel- 
lent records in the virtual complete 
elimination of pneumoconiosis. 

. Raw coal from underground mines, 
irrespective of geographical location, 
can contain up to 20 per cent of 
particles lc6S than 500 ipicrons in size. 
More importantly, however, one-third 
of this contains particles of less than 10 
microns, with a relatively high ash 
content (40-45 per cent). Conven- 
tionally, coal is cleaned before sale 
using relative density differential prin- 
ciples, but because of the very long 
separating times required for fines 
below 500 microns, surface character- 
istic differences between dean coal 
and the associated high ash tailinas in 


the handlabllity, or free flowing char- 
acteristics, of the final product to 
which the clean fines are blended. 

Environmental pressures worldwide 
to reduce or eliminate certain elements 
in coal, -such as sulphur, chlorine and 
others, have prompted research inves- 
tigations into coal comminution to free 
or release these elements from coal 
before yet again examining how they 
can be removed by fines treatment 
processes. Similarly, newer uses of 
coal in the form of a coal/water 
mixture comprising 70 per cent coal 
and 30 per cent water with suspension- 
stabilizing reagents - to be used as a 
substitute for oil - has also meant 
examinations of grinding coal finer 
than 500 microns to free mineral 
matter which can then be separated to 
produce a lower ash in foe dean coal 
product. Where this coal slurry is to be 
used in existing oil-fired equipment, 
because of ash handling limitations, 

» the dean coal must have an 
:ont of less than about 3 per 
cent; previously it was about 9-12 per 
ceut for foe dean coal flotation con- 
centrates produced conventionally 
from natural run-of-mine fines. 

For these reasons, the first two 
issues of Coal Preparation have con- 
centrated primarily on foe treatment 
of fine coal by flotation and other 
means. Oenerafiy, the cleaning of fines 
below 500 microns is about four times 
as expensive as cleaning coarser coal 


for a mathematical group, and so on, 
and might have been better left to 
other journals (such as Artificial In- 
telligence) to publish. 

The first issue contains a particularly 
good introductory paper "An over- 
view of automated reasoning and re- 
lated fields”, with sections contributed 
by well-known researchers such as F. 
Pereira (on logic programming), R. 
Boyer and J. S. Moore (on program 
verification), B. G. Buchanan (on 
expert systems) and C. Green too 
program synthesis), with 175 refer- 
ences. This is likely to be widely cited 
in future. A useful innovation Is the 
problem corner, where some interest- 
ing problems are set out in detail as 
“standards" against which other re- 
searchers can test their own en- 
deavours. 

Provided that the editors are pre- 

E ared to define its focus more precise- 
j, the Journal of Automated Reason- 
ing may well come to play a valuable 
role in the academic literature of AI. 

Max Bramer 

Max Bramer Is head of the school of 
computing and information technoloff 
at Thames Polytechnic. 


coal, and how this might be improved 
technically and economically, and m 
how the costs for tailings disposal are 
being reduced throughout all countries 
in the world. . . 

Although the emphasis in tne tiro 
two issues is on busic technical peo- 
ples nnd the influence of various coal 
and process parameters on the clean- 
ing of fine coal by flotation, equally 
important information Is required « 
actual plant operating pertomaea* 
where increased yields and reduction* 
in costs have actually been obiaincu. 
As day-to-day coal preparation 
operations are very different from 
limited and often batch trials in labor- 
atories, if the journal is to win ana 
maintain support, equal 
space must in the long run be allocatw 
to papers devoted to more due« 
practical operational results ana pei- 
to nuance. . <u . 

As all regional editors ana me 
editorial board are inlematlonaUyr«> 
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clean coyl product dewatering and foe 
dewatering of foe fine reject tailings 
produced for disposal to surface sites. 
Although this reject is a total waste 

E roduct, the costs of disposal have to 
e ranted by foe selling price for coal, 
which Inevitably puts at J, " j — -- 


to strengthen the relations between 
universities, research and deveg 
ment establishments, and industry ™ 
be achieved. The inclusion of 
conferences, symposia, co urscs i,.Mj 
book reviews under one cover siw 
bring together all that is relevant in 
coal preparation profession. _ 

Peter Cammack 

Peter Cammack Is 1 

preparation engineer (Rat nvt „ 
National Coal Boards MwMi Ur, 
search and Development 
mini. Stanhope Brtlby. Burtm-on 
Trent. - - 
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Making 
it small 

Snperlattlcea and Microstructures 
rilled by John D. Dow 
Bimonthly 

Academic Press, £75.00 per annum 
ISSN 0749 6036 

to“the late 1970s it became apparent 
that the emergence of a wide range of 
uw materials technologies opened 
prospects for fabricating solid struc- 
tures with unpreccdently small dimen- 
sions, in some cases only a few atomic 
separations in size. Indeed, some of 
the techniques such as photolithogra- 

6 and electron beam lithography 
b been used to make the smallest 
traidstora and wires, including thin 
metallic bridges only a few tens of 
atomic separations in width. 

But how small can we make a device 
or machine and yet have it still func- 
tion. The devices in question arc not 
just electronic but include novel optic- 
al and chemical devices and even 
miniature mechanical machines. The 
answers are still unknown and are 
complicated by their lack of under- 
standing of a wide range of new 
physical phenomena, including quan- 
tum effects, that occur in structures 
which are very small or, like the 
mlcrowires, are effectively of lower 
duneasion: one-dimensional in the 
cue of the wire. 

Two-dimensional sheets of electrons 
cm be created by trapping them in a 
quantum energy well formed by grow- 
ing very thin atomic layers or one 
maieiial between two outer layers of a 
different material. If the growth par- 
tem b repeated to make a layered 
icquence of quantum wells, the result- 
iqgperiodic structure is called a super- 
htUce. If the wells are thin and close 
together, Ihc previously trapped elec- 
trons can tunnel quantum mechanical- 
ly through ihe walls of the wells and, 
within certain allowed bands of ener- 
gy, behave rather like u free gus of 
electrons. The structures so formed 
« like simple textbook models of 
*u&uand crystals, but their electronic 
wd optical properties may be en- 
gineered by appropriate grading of the 
atomic lovers. Synthetic mi crastruc- 
Jirwof lilts type have been engineered 
burn gallium arsenide and its ulloys to 
Ndthc fastest transistors, nnd there 
« prospects for ultra-fast optical 
huiHstora and novel types of quantum 


switch. In pure science, the micro- 
structures form a microcosm of new 
possibilities. 

. Both the extreme pace and wide 
mtcrdisiplinnry nature of the micro- 
structures field make it difficult to 
keep track of what is new via the 
established literature. Although (here 
are abundant specialized conferences 
and workshops, they are not a substi- 
tute for refereed publications. Such 
meetings generally attempt to serve 
the wider community by producing 
relatively rapid publication of Ihe 
proceedings, but there is a very wide 
variability in the quality of conference 
papers; and refereeing is often cursory 
or omitted altogether. Many papers 
are so short that they resemble ex- 
tended abstracts rather than a scien- 
tific document. New specialist journals 
like Superlattices and Microstructures , 
however, can play a particularly valu- 
able role in providing reasonably quick 
publication or refereed conference 
manuscripts prepared to journal stan- 
dards. Indeed, tne first few issues seem 
to be devoted to papers from a confer- 
ence on superlattices held in 1984, to 
which there are many eminent con- 
tributions. 

It is too early to tell whether or not 
the journal will be able to attract 
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Communications in Applied 
Numerical Methods 
edited by Roland W. Lewis and 
Graham F. Carey 
Bimonthly 

Wiley, £47.00 per annum 
ISSN 0748 8025 

Since the early 1960s, when computers 
first became generally available in 
higher education establishments, the 
volume of resenreh they have stimu- 
lated has grown steadily, particularly 
in technology. As the much-heralded 
high-technology future should ensure 
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Sexual and Marital Therapy 
Edited by P. T. Brown & A. J. Riley 
Twice a year ISSN 0267-4653 
1986-Volume 1 Institutions £32.00 

British Journal of Addiction 
Edited by Griffith Edwards 
Bi-monthly ISSN 0007-0890 
1986 -Volume 81 Institutions £59.00 

Medical Teacher 
Edited by R. M. Harden 
Quarterly ISSN0142-159X 
1986 -Volume 8 Institutions £37.00 

British Poultry Science 
Edited by B. O. Hughes 
Quarterly ISSN 0007-1668 
1986 -Volume 27 Institutions £46.00 

Journal of Medical and Veterinaiy Mycology 
( formerly Sabouraudia) 

Edited by F. C. Odds 

Bi-monthly ISSN 0268-1218 

1986 - Volume 24 Institutions £78.00 

Cash with orders. Personal Subscription Plan 
rates and non-UK prices on application. 

Inspection copies available on request. 

Carfax Publishing Company 

PO Box 25, AbingdoR , Oxfordshire 

OX14 SUE, England 

INTERNATIONAL PERIODJCA|,PUBLISH£RS 


articles of consistently high quality 
which might otherwise have been in- 
tercepted by the favourite journal nf 
the contributing discipline. However, 
the incorporation of regular eminent 
commentaries and reviews, particular- 
ly those attempting to assess and relate 
developments from widely different 
backgrounds, might help. 

The editorial board is small but 
distinguished. Surprisingly, however, 
there is a distinct bias towards physics - 
in view of the journal’s stated aim of 
providing for physics, chemistry, 
materials science and electrical en- 
gineering. Japan and Europe are 
somewhat under-represented, particu- 
larly in the light of an established 
Japanese presence and vigorous Euro- 
pean activity in this field. 

On foe basis of a good, though not 
necessarily representative start, 1 shall 
follow this journal with interest. Pro- 
vided that the problem of rigorous 
refereeing of such an interdisciplinary 
field can be managed. Superlattices 
and Microstructures might well supply 
a much-needed forum far communi- 
cating the ideas of what many obser- I 
vers are calling a new heroic age in 
solid-state science. 

John Barker 

John Barker is professor in electronics 
and electrical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

specifically devoted to engineering 
computation. The International Jour- 
nal for Numerical Methods in En- 

.1.....: i run 


still further growth in computer-based 
engineering research, the future of this 
journal - the latest addition to Wiley’s 
ranee of Journals devoted to compu- 
ter-based numerical methods and their 
applications in applied mechanics and 
engineering - seems assured. 

Wiley were among Ihe first pub- 
lishing houses to start new journals 


area and is theparent of a number of 
equally successful offspring such as the 
International Journal for Numerical 
and Analytical Methods in Geomecha- 
nics (1977) and the International Jour- 
nal for Numerical Methods in Fluids 
(1981). Some idea of the growth of 
publishable research in engineering 
computation can be gained from the 
fact (hat these three journals were all 
started as quarterlies but are now 
published monthly, bimonthly and 
monthly, respectively. Of course, 
other publishing houses arc fishing the 
sumc waters. Nortli-Holland's Com- 
puter Methods in Applied Mechanics 
and Engineering f and Pergamon's 
scries of journals Computers and . . . 
are notably successful competitors 
alongside numerous smaller and more 
specialized journals. 

fn terms of subject-matter, Com- 
munications in Applied Numerical 
Methods is n6 different from its parent 
or sister journals, being concerned 
with new methods for the numerical 
solution of problems in engineering 
and applied mechanics. However, it is 
specifically intended that it should 

J ubiish only short, refereed papers, 
edging from foe issues of volume one . 
this seems to produce a fairly rapid 
processing of papers, the delay be- 
tween submission and publication 
averaging about eight months. 

The editors seem to be encouraging 
authors to adopt a two-phase fonn of 
publication: first a short, skeleton 
version of a paper is published quickly, 
followed by a full-length fuily- 
documented version in one of foe 
other journals. Although this scheme 
is already well known ?p the medical 
and pure sciences, it will be new to 
many engineers who have , until now 
been slightly incredulous ofthe need to 
rush into print with a brief precis of a 
piece of research in order to beat the 
opposition. Whether or not this new 
scheme is wholly desirable, I am sure 
that the new journal will be a success. 
The volume of research in engineering 
computation will ensure that. 

The new journal is clearly aimed at 
anyone who is familiar with any of foe 
other journals I have mentioned. Bach 
issue of volume one contains about 
seven short papers mostly from uni- 
versity departments concerned with 
civil, structural, mechandal and ma- 
terials engineering, with a small hum- i 
ber from industrial research organiza- 
tions operating In these disciplines. 
The journal's most powerful attraction 
is probably its rapid, dissemination of 
new research ideas in computational 
mechanics. . 

An drew Tempieman , 

Andrew Templemen fr reader In civil 
engineering at the University of Uver- 
po ol. ; I 

The first issue of Computers : and I 
Geotechnics, edited. by, G. N . Panda, 
has bee(L published by. » Elsevier. Al* 
plied Science 
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Institution of Electrical Engineers 

IEE Proceedings ! 

This 10-Part compendium of journals has been well received 
throughout the world for its excellent in-depth coverage of 
topics of practical importance to the electrical engineering 
profession, grouped in easily identifiable subject divisions. 

A Covering PHYSICAL SCIENCE. MEASUREMENT & 
INSTRUMENTATION, MANAGEMENT & EDUCATION 

B ELECTRIC POWER APPLICATIONS 

C GENERATION. TRANSMISSION & DISTRIBUTION 

D CONTROL THEORY & APPLICATIONS 

E COMPUTERS & DIGITAL TECHNIQUES 

F COMMUNICATIONS. RADAR & SIGNAL PROCESSING 

G ELECTRONIC CIRCUITS 6 SYSTEMS 

H MICROWAVES. ANTENNAS & PROPAGATION 

I SOLID-STATE & ELECTRON DEVICES 

J OPTOELECTRONICS — New in 1985 

Electronics Letters 

— is recognised as the leading journal for the last publication of 
short papers in letter form describing research across the 
whole spectrum of electronics, with special emphasis on the 
advances being made in optical communications. 

Computer-Aided Engineering Journal 

—has been designed fo provide essential Information to 
professional engineers of every discipline currently engaged in 
the application of computer technology to their specialisation. 

NEW TITLE FOR 1986! 

Software Engineering Journal 

—will be of value to practitioners, researchers and managers 
engaged in Software Engineering. Papers on practical 
experience using software engineering methods and tools will 
be covered through to papers on long term research activities. 


To receive FREE sample copies please 
contact the IEE Journals Marketing Manager, 
PO Box 8. Southgate House, Stevenage. 
Herts. SGf 7 HQ, United Kingdom 
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Journal of Information Technology 

Proceed tags of (lie Assoc iat ion lor Information Technology 
Ediror-in-Chief: Professor Igor A I vk sunder. Head of ihe Kohler Unil 
for Informal ion Technology Management. Imperial College, London 
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Educational Media International 

Editor-m-Chief; Kevin Hogan 
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Technology and employment in industry: A case 
study approach 

Edited by A.S. Bhalla. foreword by Amartyu Sen. 
3rd f revised and enlarged) edition. 

These case ti tidies deinonslraw tliiil substitution possihi lilies exist 
in both primary aiul secondary operations. Most of them are j basa1 
on field feasibility «>f alternative tcchmuuos; two, on the niim.r.ils 
industry in the U.S.. Zambia, Zaire and Chile, and on the manufac- 
ture of* tins in Kenya, Tanzania and Thailand, are intcreoun ry 
comparative studies. Others relate to particular industries - |Uh. 
ffini in Kenya, shoes and bricks in Malaysia, textile* iin «»* 
U.K., engineering in Colombia, metal working in Mexico, and now 


u.K., engineering in Cnloinb 
textiles and energy in Korea. 

ISBN 92-2-103969-2 (hard) 
ISBN 92-2-103970-6 (limp) 


£15.05 

£12.55 


Visual display units: Job content and stress in office 
work. New technologies and the improvement ot 
data-entry work 
by Fe Josef inn F. Dy 

“Office automation". “Hie electronics office", "the office of the 
future". . • these phrases are frequently heard today. But what arc 
the implications for office employees, both workers and managers * 
This hook looks at the data entry operator working on h visual 
display unit or keypunch. It examines visual display units from the 
anile of work organisation and working tunc, health, safety and 
ergonomic aspects, and occupational stress. At the same tune, it 
demonstrates how the quality of working life for data-entry workers 
can be improved, and provides practical suggestions tor the 
redesign of johs in order to make them more stimulating and 
rewarding, yet without sacrificing organisational effectiveness. 

ISBN 92-2- 105084- X (hard) 

ISBN 92-2-105083-1 (limp) £5,85 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

Branch Office 

96/98 Marsham Street fcUlOW 

London SW1 P 4LY. 

Tel.: 01-828 6401 . 


THE INSTITUTE OP PHYSICS 
PUBLISHING DIVISION NEW JOURNALS 

Semiconductor Science 
and Technology 

A Naw tpUn>atU»al Journal on aU Aa*act» ol 
Sami conduct o* Bahavlonr 

Edlton PtoImw R A StimUnn (Imperial College of Science 
and Tachnaloflp, London, EnglaadJ 
Dapuiy Edllon Dr J W Orton (Philips Research Laboratories) 

RurarrJt PUper* and Letter* to the Editor btb Invited (tn Ihli naw 
journal to he launched by The Institute oi Phyriei In July 1986. 

Semiconductor Science and Technology will cover nil aspect, ol 
■emlconductor bdinvtour and will Include area* relevant to 
application. The scope will cover experimental and theoretical 
Mud lea of the electrical, optical and acoustic properties and the 
doping ol bulk, low.dlmmilanal, amorphous and layered 
nmloonduclori; computational semiconductor pbyelca; Interlace 
propertle*; growth arid inspiration ol sampfei. Including growth 
kinetics and chemical procuring and their electronic and structural 
characurlntton. 

•1986 Volume I 6 lesun £65.00 

Inverse Problems 

An International Journal on Inverse Problems, 
Inverse Mathode anil Computerised Inversion ol Dali 

Edlton P C Sabatier (UnlocnM den Sciences el Techniques 
rfu Languodoc, hfanlpctiler, France) 

inverse Problems reports current resattrch work In this active and 
expanding hid of tssntcIi and will bn of Interest psutcularly (a 
physicists and pura and applied mathematicians, as both 
contributor* and readers- The results ol this research mb relevant to 
pmctillonni In lelsmolqpy and prospecting, particle scattering, 
pattern recognition, radar Imaging and the many other fields where 
maximum Information needs to bo extracted front experimental 
results. 

1986 Volume 2 4 Issues £ 125.00 

Further information nnd specimen capias available from: 

Th« laslifule of Phyiles 
Techno House, RodclUfs Way, Bristol BSI 6NX, England 
Telephone; |027i| 297481 Ttlsxi 449149 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT REPRINTS 

Reviews of New Journals in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

This eight page special number was published In The THES on June 21 , 1985. 
The following journals were reviewed: • 

‘ Contributions lo Political Economy*. ‘Cities: the Internntional journal on urban 
policy', 'Europcim Sociological Review’, ‘Print Quarterly', ‘Parlianientury His- 
tory’. Modern and Contemporary France’, ’Catalyst: n journal of policy 
debnie’. ‘Heljgiion Today: a journal of contemporary religions’, * Anthropology 
today’. ‘The British Jour mil of Sports History’ ’Economic Modelling’, ‘Journal 
of Lnbor Economics’, ‘Portuguese Studies’. ‘ The Quarterly Journal of Social 
Affairs’, ’Modern Theology’, The Yearbook of Hie British Pirandello Society’, 
‘History nnl Anthropology’. ‘Economies of Educnlion Review’, plus u listing of 
journals received which may he reviewed ut u Inter date. 

Copies available nt H0p cncn. 

Please make your chcquL’S'pnslnl orders payable lu Times Newspapers Ltd and wnd lo: 
Frauds Goddard, 

The Times I llghtr Education Supplement, 

Priory House,' 

St John’s Lane, 

London KC1M 4BX 

■It. uhiJn (o.uj.- .lihb ito UK fc*it nut aVi!i««^HvJStii.'hun , l ilclbtu. 1*67) 
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Current Psychological Research 

suid Reviews 

edited by A. J. Chapman 

Quarterly 

Transaction Periodical Consortium, 
$63.00 per annum (institutions, air 
mail), $5 1 ,00 (individuals, air mail) 
ISSN 0737 8262 

This journal is the result of an amal- 
gamation between two earlier jour- 
nals: Current Psychological Research 
and Current Psychological Reviews. 
Started as recently as 1981, the aim of 
Current Psychological Research was to 
disseminate original research findings 
to the research community as fast as 
possible, allowing for peer review. The 
camera-ready typesetting and the 
empirical nature of the work reported 
reinforced the impression of communi- 
cating current research as it emerges 
from the laboratory bench. The speed 
of review and publication was aided by 
a somewhat parochial concentration 
on research within British universities. 
The companion journal Current 
Psychological Reviews contained cri- 


tical reviews of research topics, book 
reviews, and notes about advances in 
the computerized control of experi- 
ments. , . , . , 

Although the combined journal 
(first issued in 1984) retains the same 
mix, the journal itself has undergone 
something of a change. Taken over by 
a new publisher, the endearing and 
slightly eccentric aura of the older 
journals has been replaced by a more 
conventional glossy journal appear- 
ance, which seems also to have 
affected the style of contributors to- 
wards a greater formality of presenta- 
tion. , . 

In its present format, the journal can 


with other international journals, a 
change which is often associated with a 
wish to attract more articles from the 
United States. Undoubtedly, the 
attractiveness of experimental reports 
depends on the quality of the contribu- 
tors; and this is perhaps even more true 
of theoretical reviews. However, 
although there are many interesting 
papers in the journal, it must be a 
disappointment to the editors that 
there is still a preponderance of con- 
tributions from within the “British” 
tradition, including a fair sprinkling 
from Australia, Canada and New Zea- 
land. 

Another unusual feature of the 
journal, in both its earlier and latest 
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Journal of Atmospheric Chemistry 
edited by PaulJ. Crulzen and 
Dieter H.Ehbalt 
Quarterly 

Reidel.Ofl 190.00 (institutions). 

Dfl 90.00 (individuals) 

IS SN 01677764 

Why do new jourpal*< appear? Are 
they a response to a.real and emerging 
need - often in an interdisciplinary 
area? And as they are in the main . 
commercial ventures by publishing 
houses, do they reflect greater flexibil- 
ity to respond to, events than the 
relatively stud and narrow institution- 
al journals? I ; . 1 

from the benevolent 'standpoint of 
answering a real arid eihergtog need, 
the Journal of Atmospheric Chemistry 
is a disappointment. Their 'already 
exists a range of environmental jour- 
nals which either encompass or direct 
themselves towards atmospheric che- 
mistry. Some are commercial ven- 


tures, others are published by profes- 
sional bodies. Their relative degrees 
of worthiness are already established. 
The test, therefore, is what is new in 
this journal that is not already covered 
adequately elsewhere. 

Ot the 22 papers in the three issues 
considered (volume two, numbers one 
to three), 15 are essentially analytical 
papers. Hie vertical distribution analy- 
sis of various compounds is very popu- 
lar; flying aeroplanes and analytical 
chemistry is evidently an irresistible 
combination. However, although the 
measurements have some value, their 
unique quality and the journal space 
devoted to them is doubtful. Certainly, 
In a tightly-edited journal with com- 
petition for space, thesepapers would 
be much more succinct. There is also a 
tendency to describe nt length stan- 
dard analyses, the only novel aspect of 
which is that the samples were 
dbtained from a new site. Tnc value of 
presenting these reports in extenso is 
also doubtful. 

The sole chemical-physical paper 
provides the opportunity for an in- 
teresting comparison . In this journal , 
the paper takes up eight pages, but it 
might ne reasonable to expect that it 
should only have been allowed one or 
two columns as a short communication 
in an established chemical physics/ 


manifestations, is the inclusion ol 
articles from nearly every area in 
psychology. This means that issues 
contain check by jowl papers on 
intuitive probability judgements 
learned helplessness and lexical deci- 
sions, or smoking and academic per- 
formance, children's memory for 
texts, and social responses in young 
monkeys. However, although this cer- 
tainly made the journal far more 
interesting reading for the enforced 
browsing required to write this review, 
it is hard to see who would feel ii 
necessary to keep at hand a general 
journal covering such a wide-ranging 
set of topics. In these days of academic 
specialization, the trend is towards 
equally specialized journals. 

The main use of a journal such as 
this is to provide another venue for 
publication of the papers so necessary 
tor academic advancement. Rather 
than taking the journal itself, resear- 
chers are likely to be referred to 
particular articles through subject-re- 
lated entries in Psychological Abstracts 
and similar bibliographical indexes. I 
have no idea bow often articles from 
this journal are cited in other research 
papers. Although I would certainly 
wish journals of this kind no ill, 1 am 
not convinced of the need for their 
existence nor of their chance of suo 
cessful competition with well-estab- 
lished journals of general psychology. 

Judith Greene 

Judith Greene is professor of psycholo- 
gy at the Open University. 


physical chemistry journal. Similarly, 
the description of an optimized, but 
well-established, detector for nitric 
oxide takes up 20 pages. 

There are only four chemical, reac- 
tion-based papers of sufficient origi- 
nality, quality, range and depth to 
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Journals 
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The following Hat of journals, Ed /?S5l£! 
though received from publishers, .JSxJS 
could not be reviewed In this issue. off Ha 

Those marked with an asterisk, preasr 
mainly new journals for which only journal of i 
one Issue wee available, will be (Blackwe 
considered again for Inolueion In Micromath: 
next year's supplement. of Teach 

BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE ENGINEE! 

j Biosensors: m International journal 
(Elsevier Applied Science)* ; 

Family Practice: an International Journal 
(Oxford University Press) F cSSUra 

Human Toxicology: an International Jour- mlcraS 
nal (Maomillan Prase) p-EK 

Jouma! of Controlled Release: official 1^3,, 
journal of the Conlrolled Release Sod- ESLXSJ 
ety (Elsevier) 

Journal of Free Radicate In Biology and oon * B 

saaa*. environ 

py and Biotechnology: a research Ada Oct 
Journal for biotechnology | n the de- Society 
vetopfng world (Oxford University Ocean! 


Research and Development In Agricul- 
ture (Longman) 

Vacdne (Buiterworths) 

EDUCATION 

Child Language Teaching and Therapy 
(Edward Arnold)* 

Educations! Psychology In Practice 


International Journal of Applied En- 
gineering Education (Pargamon 

Journal of Computer Assisted Learning 
(Blackwell Scientific)* 

Micromath: a Journal of the Association 
of Teachers of Mathematics* 

ENGINEERING 

Geotextiles and Geomembranee: an in- 
■ ternatlonal journal (Elsevier Applied 


velopfrjB world (Oxford University 
Pross} 

Neurological Research: a journal of 
progress In neurosurgery and 
neurosalencee (Butte rworlns) 

Patient Education and Counseling; an 
Interdisciplinary journal for patient 
education researchers and managers 
(ElBevler Btomedtoao * 
Pharmaceutical Medicine (Macmillan 
Press) ■ 

Psychiatric Developments; advances 
' and prospects In research and-dihlcal 
practice (Oxfbrd Urfverelty Press) ' 


Journal of Mlcroencapaulallon: micro- 
capsules, liposomes, nanocapsules, 
microcells (Taylor & Francis) 

Precision Machinery, Medical Engineer- 
ing and Mechaoptoeleotronlcs: an In- 
ternational journal of aystemlcs (Gor- 
don & Breach)* 

ENVIRONMENT 

Acte Oceanotoglca Slnlca (Chinese 
Sodety of Oceanography/Chlna 
Ocean Press, Belling, china). 

, Aqualine Abstracts (formerly Water Re- 
search Centre Information) (Peraa- 
mon Press) 

Caribbean Geography (Longman 
uamaicaj 

Food AdaltiveB and Contaminants: 

andyala, surveillance, evaluation, 

■ control (Taylor & Francis) 

■ ™JJF« Rural Studies (Pergamon 

Mutagenesis (published for the UK En- 
• vjron mental Mutagen Sodety by |RL 


pajJtia pi w um; ivui wui v» i, . * 

would be belter suited to publication In 
established journals. 

I see no need for this journal, audits 
demise might make authors submit 
more original, better written, more 
succinct work to existing journal*. Bui 
why do these commercial journal! 
proliferate? It may be that the profes- 
sional journals have become too 
“pure". If authors could be assured 
that a sound piece of original worit In 
an interdisciplinary area, well written 
in a succinct manner, would be senoiu- 
ly considered by s professional jour- 
nal, then the proliferation of journals 
might cease. 


Malcolm Fox 

Malcolm Fox Lx principal lecturer In 
pollution control at Leicester 
Polytechnic. 


Radiation Protection Dosimetry (Nuclaa; 

Technology Publishing) « 

Soil Use and Management (B)acxw» 

Scientific)* 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
Computer Applications In the Bfesd- 
ences (IRL Preaa); lhd 

Computer Bulletin- (publshed toMJJ 
British Computer Sodety by Cam- 
bridge University Press) 

Computers and Geotechnics: ankuemj 
tlonal journal (Elsevier Applied so- 

Educational Technology Abstracts (Cat- 

Systems' Research and Information Sci- 
ence (Gordon & Breach) 

MATHEMATICS 

Acta Appllcsundae Mathematicaejan 

ternatlonal Journal on NJPJJ 
mathematics and mathematics w 

aSTSRSSSS Atogy •% 

ence Press, Beijing, China) 


ence Press, Beijing, China).. . 
Analyse Non Llndalre: anna ^ defl , 
tut Henra Polncar6 ( Q ® u 
IMA Journal of MathernaUcalConjrO'^ 
Information (Oxford UnK' a, W^ e ^ 
In association with toe rWJJJ 01 
Mathematics and tis AppHfJ"® 
Order: a ioumal on the theory ^>f *** 


symbol® logic (Reldel) 

PHYSICS 

Inverse Problems (Institute o f 

PSYCHOLOGY . 

Changes: the paychoJogy . 

psychotherapy Journal (PsY^J® 0 ®: 
and Psychotherapy Association • 
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(HtaUoiu era Invited for the 
moiling kmU lor whloh eppiloellone 
duo on (ne daiu shown. SALARIES 
WmoUwwUo ■ luted) ore ae 
Uni: Rniirah Fellow 
WL4H-MJS,B05; Senior Icoluror 
UW&MA4 1,029; Lecturer 
WMX-fASMeT; Senior Tutor 
tta!M-SA25,MG. Further details 
MfippfleeUonjirocedure may be 
MM tram The Aieoc latlon of 
CuramteUh Unlverilllee. (Apple), 
VMon 8quar*. London WC IH0PF 
MHippUmione ere Irwltod dlroct 
BThoUnlvereUy. Equality ol 
WrttnUy U Untvanlly policy. 

Cook University ol 
North Queensland 
LECTURERS (2) 

IN DEPARTMENT OF 

electrical and 

electronic 

engineering 
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DEPARTMI 

MANAQEM 

The University of Melbourne .. r , r i,„ 
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Null ,. ii l’h» -k*." 
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LECTURER 
(CONTINUING) 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

A|<|i1l> .iIImik m, in, |U> I l,n n l,\lun-,hi|> in 
■ lim..il l',,,’liiJ.i|l\ Ihv i.i.illnn i, 
1 ,-nui.il'li- .Hill .i|ipli,.ml, .Inuikl him- ii I'h 1 1 
ill I'-S l III ill'll! -nld ll dcnrinvll.lll'tl liuild III 
ii-v,.iTili .util |>hMr^imiii I’lvli-ivn ,,- iiiji K- 
f iicii In .ni .ijipliivnl hiiIi murcM jml 
V.pVilVIUv hi l In 4KU Hi l*,*»ll»p.llMil« 

1 Ik l).|ijiim,-nt >’l K'Kh"|n|iy I, iniiihvil In 
h»ih uiiJiituilnii,- k-.klnny- jml Ian 
liti.nl Mksiii', I'nuk,. ni C linic.il 
I'kdiiilny) nml ( link il Nvuii>fk)ihiilii|i). 
.11 I Nudkl IHV 

LECTURER (LIMITED 
TENURE) 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE AND 
BUILDING 

lh, -ijifmiiiii'c mil to it»|»«l»iMv l.ir ito 
■ 1 ,-i. liifnicnl til ji,hik ttui,i| -,o.l huddlnc 
humi - Kiihin ih>- l>,-nirlinvni 
Mihii.kiuiv .Ilk) Buildinjr A|HNkj«« 

•hi mid h.ild a hifhcr d.'ervv in *“mv rdriei 
ji.j (.iilM'..iiiiv tohUiry. jrMwmibI 
.MV,- Ltfometinf ^p^tod phv-h-«. 
vmii- mnh.nl jl d,-i<n. ,k I .ind hu>, '•mu- 
\i|vi i,n>, in h.klnnp nnd,a r.-wui.h 
i-ivki iM> in itormil |hlf uei hn: id 
iwldinp -nJ tU-rrnJ nssuirt n D/hlinp 
Ilk- .ju.-i-IuI jpflujn' mJI to CipAkd 
In IjV«: I I'.-edinj full in Ito dcidupinvni ■>! 
k j- limit .iii-J k-«jnh in Ihv Jiihiiii lural «nd 
ImtUiUf fto »«vA kill IHSlK 

t, jthinp iihl hsjiili in ji L-.nl imc ito 

ibjI-'I H.-rf- >1 j» Jnttuul.il .•> nil to ildinu 

-,i,)u .ind inn ito Him, In li«kef und 
fLWii/ifi in iifc.n 

•I Nviidiki I'JH' 

Macquarie University Sydney 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN MASS 
COMMUNICATION 

^MfoafEnfllleh wt Lfooulsllee 

lh, anxuiiakM i' kriji'L- r.m tonic l 
IjHu «) iw. *n-J K foi .i IhcI Kioi id 

M.r - ( Mmieuiiaidim “i Meoijs'Of 

I !n,.< IMT> ...nJiKi. Il-kIi'HI »n3 tw«W 
. . ii n, ilii. v ti.-hhH uwoeM*" 

I I J 4 n.-*k J,.J lit VkHlItol. 4 

,. r-vini, i-t kill. in ihv l-iii. il uK-i Lun'l^J" 
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jprr-cto- J> r etaKJ t£ L h 

Affi4-r ( ,-4n mg-Mumanmai tou^ Tto 

.,d„iii„d '* '* ,hc i'JES,. 

I v 1.1 - .'I juinhfa" W .■■mauto-jk-mitoi'O 
Analu :n !• »h"uU •' . 

;^S5JB?sksss 

ii . Jr:, n <-t c ■ewajn.-n-e itovo 

. Wvr vuir.nl .<*i I lunw S* ,, S4i5! 

,.j a , jn J prim nml nnh.1 P«Nlr P 4 *'"? 
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The University of Western 
Australia Perth 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT 

(Tenurad) 

ihv .nm-nftil nppliciint *lll tocp, rtfcd In 
tow k-ji-Nnp anJ i.-n-m ,h uimpvk-nio in 
lk,i in miiv livlil. iii Ito rivpaiim.-nl', 

KT.itV.v nnp ,\im Un: livid- nuluJv 
MaiU-Kny Mumiyvmvm. M.iiVvKn^ 
iU-caikh. f-m^inivi K-toii»ui mul 


pmacnvai tool n 


Mu.iti i dv|K-v nilh u muit-i In ito 
M.iiLvilnji nrva und u ^.h«I ivvHid ■■( 
piihlliiilli>n% Cnndlduk-. npplvinji 

X i-kllk-.ill| ni ihv S,-niiii I tuuiL-i L»vl 
mild p"-r« ■! Phi' 

Ito- u|ip.i|iik-v Adi to ,-V|kM,d in k'l'iuiv 
und p.u ii, -|| iuiv in vhbim: dcwli>|im,-m in 


lunli i In- IlCnm uifo MU A pinaiuiiiliii'%. 
>u|Wi«to- MC'iun and Will MU'Jvm-. nnJ 
pjilnipjiv III NVanll ( Ippmiunli) ulvii 
iiHi in p.iiikipaiv in ihv lL.-pnnin.-ni'. 
AdviinCikl Man:i(.-mviii Priyrainniv for 
ruxull,,, nnd in ihv CVnia- h>i Ai'plk-il 
RudnL-.%llv,rnlillnhkhl« nUiNiik-dnllhlto' 
Uiminiviii. 

ft* luilhvl illlmnulhin pL-uiv vuniucl 
Mi S (I • lidif vivin. Ilv.nl nf l\-|uiimvni. 
Ivl.-ph.in,- Nn (INJ.HwMJh 
llviivlii, IndMdv kupviufinuaii-in lulv, U> 
Pviih for iii^Kimico mid dcpvnd.-nK. n-itnnul 
iilkm.in,,-. Mud) L-ii«tf. luile *vmC IvniV 
jml hi-u-inp bum Khvinv 
:ji>vIiUvi I'WS 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

(Tenured) (2 Positions) 

runcnil). Ito dvpjiinu.nl huv *irni|Uh» in 
utji-iilllim.. l.-pU- puipiuniimnp c»P<pulvi 
%Wvni- cnncunviii pi-<|ii.iMinliip.,luiiiKiM, 

( upliim iin-l svmanin.. und h wv-Llny i,i 
uillicr «iivtiyihvii vimc »l ihv*v jicjv. 
pjlllCillJll) plliphii'.. Aililton pnJ Ingiv 
pi. -glum mini:, mid in vnici ulhv -1 ulvii.. 
v-kjk-ci.illy vipvii yirim and ornipuiuiumal 
.ilccl'in 

The dtp.irinwni is nvU supplkd *liti 
ounpuivn uiih u Mminimh Lntomnuij nf 
ill mjifrln it lull JIJK) n PC LjIuh.iWO «f 
lilnilmir eiaphkk IBM. PC muthi",-. 
nvikniLvdii, ihv muln onnpnMi- n 
VAX-lVl. n Prim,- 22tn utih Tvhm.nlv 
IIUB. und »upiIi) »upcinwrtn». smy»*icd 
h) t prtoummers .ind J cnjunvvrs. 

C.indidnk*. shnulJ Hj'o ii riptivi dvjiivv in 
lumpuivr Viercc m opiivuivni rvH-mch 
capenvur. 

ll I. uiicndcd in mnku an «pjt dninknl m ul 
Ivmi imr nl ihcw pfos al ihr stniiW ksvl 
PrvUminnri vnuuiric* »tou|j to mldivswd in 
Cininw Ml RWiI i in |IW» .wi JJi^. 

Uvncfns Incluik-viipi-iunninlinn. Ijrt» in 
p.-ilhloi ppfk'lnlvv jn-Jdvpcmlcni.. rvmnviil 
■llinujiav. Ivusc. li* 0 | scriiar k-nsv 
jml hHiunf hvfl svhriHf 
?7 (Xml vi IW 

SENIOR TUTOR 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(Fixed Term) 

AiHd'caifok' 3iv mmvd fcim «uiinMf 
■nJUMMiNh t-r ■ Svnu* Tu ! ,, . nh ,'P,, ur “ 
pciitul til ill ice iv.ir, tojlnpng ito- 1 W«ii 
. jrls IlMi toxtf midulij la Ih-CWM I'nll 
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TASMANIAN STATE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

The Tasmanian State Institute of Technology is a multidiscipli- 
nary Institute situated In Launceston with Study Centres in 
Burnie, Devonport and Hobart. The current student population 
is 1,878 EFTS. 

SENIOR LECTURER ll/LECTURER J -ACCOUNTING 
(Rel. No. 125B5) 

The School Is seeking a person with experience in either 
professional practice or industrial component with teaching 
experience A postgraduate qualification is required. 

The successful applicant will be located on (he North West 
coast at the Burnie Study Centre and will be required lo teach 
across a broad range of accounting subjects. In addition the 
appointee will be required to liaise with the local community 
and In particular the accounting profession. 

This position Is tenurable. 

LECTURER 1/LECTURER II - ACCOUNTING THEORY 
(Ref. No. 12685) 

The successful applicant will possess a postgraduate qualifi- 
cation. Practical experience would be an advantage. A tho- 
rough grounding in accounting theory, including contempora- 
ry Issues Is required. The position will be located in Launces- 
ton, bul the successful applicant will need to bB willing to 
teach in the Study Centres as required. 

This position Is available on a three year contract basis. 
Salary: Senior Lecturer II -SA35,203to SA37.695 per annum, 
Lecturer I - $A3O.7O0 to ISA34.467 per annum, Lecturer If - 
SA28.238 to $A30,000 per annum. 

An appointment in Tasmania gives access to very reasonable 
housing costs, excellent educational facilities for school chil- 
dren, together with a pleasant lifestyle. 

All enquiries of an academlc/professlonal nature should be 
directed lo: Dr. D. Back, Dean of Division (tel: (003) 26 0329). 
Applications, quoting the appropriate reference number, 
and Including the names and addresses of three referees 
should be forwarded to: The Acting Registrar, Tasmanian 
Slate Institute of Technology, P.O. Box 1214, Launceston, 
Tae. 7250, Australia. A copy of the application should 
also be submitted to the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 38 Gordon Square, London WC1H 
0PF. 

Closing date: 30 October 1985. 


Brunei «§» 

THE UNIVERSITY OE WEST LONDON 

An opportunity to join a 
dynamic and stimulating 
working environment 

The department ol Bectrioal Engineering and Electronics at Brunei has 
a strong undergraduate course, as wel as a thriving postgraduate and 
research community. The work of this community has earn ad |h» 
department an Ini emotional reputation. In recognition ol the expanding 
acuvlllee of the department, the following positions In the department 
are being offered; 

Professorships person of scholarship, with proven ability to apply 
knowledge Is aoughL (Ref El) 

Readership In the field related to 1C design. Sponsored by GEC Hirst 
Research Group Centra (Ref E2) 

Lectureship In (he Control Group. (Ref E3) 

Lectureship In Communications. (Ref E4) 

Research Fellows end Reseeroh 
are available 



fjn LOUGHBOROUGH 
PS UNIVERSITY 
Vjjy OFTECHNOLOGY 
MIDLAND BANK 
PROFESSOR OF 
BANKING STUDIES 

Applications arc invited fur the post j 
of Midland Bank Professor of Bank- 
ing Studies in (be Department ul 
Management Siudies. The 
appointee will be required to 
develop and ca-urdin&ie teaching 
and research in both donieiilc and 
International hunk policy nnd man- 
agement, end in the iatvand practice 
of banking; liaise closely wiih spe- 
cialists in money and banking in the 
Department of Economics; sad 
develop and maintain effective rela- 
tionships with banks and financial 
institutions. The appointee will par- 
ticipate actively la the University 
Banking Centre, a new postgraduate 
and post experience teaching and 
research centre established jointly 
with (he Department of Economics, 
Applicants should possess appropri- 
ate and relevant research experience 
and preferably should have senior 
banking experience. The salary will 
be within the professorial range (cur- 
rent minimum £18,795 and average 
£22 ,085 , but subject to review from I 
April 1985). 

Application form and further par. 
lieu Ion may bo obtained from the 
Registrar, (/nlvenfly of Technology, 


may be mode to Professor C. Gre- 
gory, Head of Department of Man- 
agement Studies on 0509253171,(11. 
450. Closing dale 31 October 1905. 
Loughborough Leicestershire 


The University of 
Leeds 

orricu or the rtnglntrar 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 

(Acadamlc Plannlno> 

A pp I (cations ure fnvltad 
from orjuJuatoa tor appoint, 
mant at Bonlor Assistant Ron- 
lacrar In tha orrice of ttiu 
Re«latr«r. Tho purBon 
appointed will. In tile rirat 
Instance, be responsible far 
co- orej Inal In g the work of the 
academic piarirtlna s action or 
the Orrice. Applications rrom 
candidates with wide experl, 
once of University administra- 
tion win be ptrtjrulsrlv ivsl. 
come. 

The appointment will be an 
the Ad mini si rati vn Grade UI 
scale (E14.135 - £17.703. 

(under revjewi. according to 
age, qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Further particulars may ha 
ohtamed train The Registrar. 
TLia University. Leads LBS 
9JTT. quoting reference num- 
ber 11S/44, Closing date for 
applications 1 8 October 1 985. 
(51910} HI 


University of 
Oxford 

Lady Margaret Hall 

TUTORIAL 

FELLOWSHIP IN 
MODERN HISTORY 

Applications are Invited for 
a Tutor JeLFclJowBftlp In Moti- 
on* History, to bs held tn 
conjunction with a UnlverslTv 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
MONA, JAMAICA 

Applications are invtied tor the following posts. 

LECTURER/ ASSIST ANT LECTURER IN GEOLOGY. 

Pfimary corwterata) ws bo given u pntm «W poRO**' 

ihancw ot Uw Wtownfl Paieomokw. Pavohrom Onoioey wvJ Sliaiigro|)H|F. Duties 10 

be nss jmed U soon as poutf* 

LECTURER/ ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY 

Swwmful applicant M r ba e>pected to davriop s strang programme of research In his 
tM> own epecSwy and to panieipaw * pawai itadiing m Zootogy 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ASIAN HISTORY 

AnplicanlBalsoniiHBd to leach European Haton wfl havo an advantage. OuUwtobe 
BMomod by Odohw t , IMS. or as soon u pws*K> toorentiar 

LECTURER S/AS SI ST ANT LECTURERS IN LIBRARY STUDIES 

(TWO POSTS) 

SjGCSishil appMcanU ml ba laqiwod to loach si hrai degree and postgraduate dutoma 

la«te. Ouflos to bo aasumad ns soon as pos&Wa 

LECTURER/A8BI3TANT LECTURER IN AUDIO- VISUAL 

PRODUC HON CARIBBEAN INSTITUTE OF MASS COMMUNICATION 

Applicants must haronl *M6la Masters dagraevriih protoiwUwjpflrnM ' 

finmmimlesttan Socassfjl applicant will ba lasponsftto tor loathing DSC 
tochrttuM ulisaing synchro- sWos, otoor email madia and VTH 
» dljomfl anddegtw aludwvii Ha'sha will alao ba responsible teachlnea^ 
Qmmmnlcallon Anolyafc and PtorrUng. or Tha Micra-conipirtor as a 
7 ^*or Cammuclcallon Research Methods al dptoma and dagroo lavata. Duties to be 
assumed as soon as possible. 

Salary Scales (under /evtaw): Lecuoar J$ 23.086 ** 766 - 20.286 (Bar) * 826- 33.248. 
AssJstanl Leduief Jl 20J7S x 717-21.813. 

CO MORIONS OF SERVICE (under review): Up to Ova Mi economy dess passage plus 
baggage allowance up lo USttOO on appointment and normal termlneiion. Spadal 
a^wsnea up to US$300 tor aNpmeril ot academic books and teacWnffresiaareh equip- 
manton appoinlmool. UWI contobullon of equivalent ot 10% of salary to 9uperennua. 
dm Scheme. Unfurnished accommodation at 10% ot panstonab'e salary (or 
12W% In Titnldad) or housing allowance or 20% of panajonabte stfsiy. Subddbed 
Health Seivica. Annual Booh Altman**- Annual Study and Travel Grant for Mil. spouw 
and three children. Transportation atowanca to paraona who own and operate a motor 
vetuclo. 

[Mailed appBoattona (three co plea) fllvlng full particulars of quallttoatlM M and 

Xms! .touM l tafnS Is'SSSbtato ti' cSmtSnafflm. UWI, Mona, 

versllleo, 38 Gordon Square, London WC1 H OPF. Further datotla obtainable from 

either source. _craiiBt_ 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

CHAIR OF COMPUTATIONAL 
MATHEMATICS 

The Unive rally h seeking a mathematician with an ouistandln* research 
record and with considerable experience in the practical applieoUans of 
mathematics. Specialisation Is expected In at kail one major area of 
applied computational mathematics such as numerical analysis, operations 
research ana mathematical programming. 

The Professor will lead the computational mathematics group within the 
department and will be requlrcdto engage in teaching of 
ana the promotion of research and postgiaduate studies. Consultation 
with Industry b strongly encouraged. 

Salary: SA 54.948 per annum. 

Cosing date: 31 st December. 19 B 5 . Rof. 36785 . 

LECTURER IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Fixed term 2 years 
GOVERNMENT 

The successful applicant b expected to hold a higher degree and to haw 
demonstrated a commitment to teaching and research in public 
administration. 

Salary per annum: $ A 26 .Z 36 -SA 34 . 467 . 

Appointment January or February 1986. Closing dale: 23rd October, 

Flense supply names and addictsei of ihreo referees. Rof. 36485. 

The University movtdos prescribed travelling and removal expenses, 
superannuation, nouring assistance and special atuiliw programs above 
positions. 

Square, I-ondon WC1II OPF. _ . 

Tfie Unlvcrsiry of Queemlmd^«n^Ei^_Opparmnlly^Eaipj^eK 0 W^ 


Imperial College of 
Science ana 
Technology 

University of London 

Duairimont of Social and 
Economic Studies 

lectureship 

IN ECONOMICS 

Tha Ooparwnan* Invites np- 
ollcetfaiu for « t-mturaMp in 
Economics from 
wishing to work In a multi- 
dlscIpllnBry group In n aclan- 
tlflo nod ioc tin olon leal uni- 
versity. 

Tha Dopartmant Waul cl par- 
ticularly welcome npplt“- 
tions from actiolarn with In- 
t ares is In Industrial. Interna- 
t tonal or development econo- 
mics. toehnolosy transtw 1 “J 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 

Applications are invited (or th 0 following positions; 

ASSISTANT LECTURERS IN HISTORY 
REFERENCE A85/42 

Two Assistant Lacturer positions in the History Department. 

ssSasSSSaSSSss 

Sa.te'£r.a, tagSS 5 

given to candidates with strong qualifications in other fields. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY 
REFERENCE A65/43 

Applications from candidates in all areas ofphilosophYwiiihB 
considered, although preference will be given to candidates with 
a special Interest in moral philosophy. 

LECTURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER IN POLITICAL STUDIES 

Applicants must be competent in quantitative medio da 
prepared to lecture in another area as well, preferably pc icy 
studies or comparative politics. A Lecturer gains tenure assum- 
ing satisfactory parformanca, after three years, ® n Assistant 
Lecturer teaches a reduced load and would be given time to 
develop an introductory methods course. The successful appli- 
cant must be willing to supervise research into New Zealand 
political behaviour. The starting date ta flexible, although a date 
later than June 1986 Ib undesirable. 

Specific information on the Department may be obtained from 
Professor J.R. Flynn, Department of Political Studies. 

LECTURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER IN STATISTICS 
REFERENCE A85/B0 

One position in the Department of Mathematics and Statistics. 
Applicants should ba prepared to take up the position on or after 
1 February 1986. The University will provide direct, excursion- 
rate fares and a contribution towards removal expenses. 
Salaries: 

Assistant Lecturer: $NZ 20,000 - $NZ 24.000 per annum 
Lecturer: $NZ 28,000 - $NZ 35,000 per annum 
Intending applicants are Invited to write for further Information, 
available from the Secretary General, Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H 
OPF, or from the Registrar of the University, PO Box 58, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. Applications quoting the appropriate reference 
number close In London and New Zealand on 31 October 1985. 


University of Ulster 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Centre for Applied Health Studies 

(One year appointment at Coleraine) Ref: C85/2I2 

to npiiiciiMK. a» purl of a mulii-JiMlplirtiry rcKurch team. In o *1mly 
ward mauaeemOM. emailing the evaluation ol an educational package for 
Kip ir nuren and intent. Ideally tho appointee would msume ieiponsiWlKy for 
the day-to-day wort, on this project, and two qthen being undertaken by the 

Centre for Applied Health Studies. 1 ... 

Applicants should be qualified nunes. preferably with a degree or higher 
degree and should have experience at man age mem level in nursing, 
together with a good working knowledge of research methods. 

Suliiry will He determined hy uee. qualifications and experience wiihin the 
" > ‘ nd Analogous Staff fA Scale £7.526 - £1 2.1511 per uitnum (under 


Research und 
review). 

Further detail! ara aval labia from tho 8tafllng Ofllca, Unlvaralhl cd 
Ulater at Coleraine, Cromore Road, Coleraine, (Jo Londonderry BTB2 
18A (Telephone Colaralne 4141, Ext 226) to whom appUoBtlona 
Inaludlng a full curriculum vitae and *h8 n*™» agdrewss ot yo 
referee eT should be sent not later than 11 Ootober 1988. Thla poat la 
open to both male and female applicants. (72|33) 


Goldsmiths* College 
University of London ' 

Scliacti or Education 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 
(PRIMARY) 

Anirtintlon* nro Invited 
from suitably nuallflecl 
taachara with recant toacnlno 
axparlanca In Junior 

act tool ago ran M (J - * * yanial 
to Join a team of staff teaclilnn 
a new B.Ed. Honours doareo. 
Applicants will ho oxnaotad to 
tench Education Theory * 
Practice coumaa and to offer 
particular mmnntti tn nne aron 
of the aurrlculum, prnferably 
Art nr LanguRna. 


UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 
[ Department of Civil Engineering 

RESEARCH 
FELLOW 
(Two Posts) 
PROGRAMMER/ 
KNOWLEDGE 
ENGINEERS 

| To work on an Ahmy Directorate 
'Community Club' Protect 
Awarded to tha RICS 

Post 1. Senior Research Fellow 
£18,070 (under review) quote 
ref. C/265/THES. 

, Past 2. Research Fellow £12,180 
(under review) quote ref 
J268/THES. 

I Posts am Bvallshte for alghtasn 
| months commend na ag goon aa 
| pornlUa. 

Fuitlwrdaialla and application fomu 
tiom The Reglatrar. UnlvanKy -* 
SaHord. Sallord MB 4WT (talepho.- 
Q 81 -738 6843 axuniton 216) quoting 
reference « appropriate 
Completed eppItcaUana should bs 
rsUjmCd by 18 Octobar 1665. 


t tonal or development econo- 8Hlory will bo an tha Tf 

mice. toebnoInBy ujjnejef. seals EB.sasx IB inrromants olect 

a uontltatlve methode. blit l» to £147166 per annum tnclu- Junli 

too IntorMted In Oppllcatlona Hvo- Balary^rovlow pending. Mod 

from scholars In other ereaa. ■ thnu 


A up Meat lone ehould 
Professor Z. A. H libers ton. 
Dopertment of Social and Eco- 
nomic studios, 63 Prince ■ 
date. Exhibition Road. Lon- 
don &VV7 SPG, not I arc r than 
November I6tfc 
pnrciculars ere available from 
Proreesor ailberston'a Seeroi- 
ury, roi -38B 5111. E*»- 

70091. 151870) HI 


Write Tor furthar details to 
the Senior Assistant ReHlstrnr 

■ CPereonnell , u .* , i v ® r 3!‘T l-l 

London Goldsmiths Collgae. 
New Cross, London BEjd 
ONW. Clostnfl date for tl.c 

■ recnlpt of complaled “gpMce- 
tlons 11th October IB8B. 


I Ttio Collano Is nn equoi 

Oppartunltlna Employer, 

<319171 


HI 


University of 
Oxford 

The Queen'8 College 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MODERN HISTORY 

Tha College proposes ta 
elect a man or woman to a 
unlur Research Fellowship In 
.•fouorn History tenable ror 
throe years from 1 October 
1986. Candidates should ba 
working on any period after 
B9 BC In British History and 

after 283 AD elsewhere. Tha 

cloalna date for oppllontlons Is . 
‘15 November 1985. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from tha • Co lie at, 

(5>880) “ ,l 


iSLISoutliamnlon 
Wdlu nn; 
^g^UNlVFKSlTY 


DEPARTMENT DF 
MATHEMATICS 

AppOcaHona are Invited for tha post 
ol Lecturer In Operational Research 
In Iha Department cl MaihafliBlics. 
Candid alas should have a good 
background In Mathematics end an 
Interest In computing. The research 
Into reals ol Iha OR. Group Include 
eombkieiloflal Optimisation, 

NetworX Theory. Suchaallo Control 
Theory end the use of O.R. Models 
In the Treatment and Detection ot 
Diaeeae. 

Duties will Include leaching on 
Iha O.R. M.8 cl course end 
undergraduate caureea. A Purs 
Mathematician with an Intoreat In 
Theoretical O.R. could well ba . 
auHable lor toe post, 

Salary scale: E7B20 x E47Q to 
£14.929 per annum (plua 4% Interim 
award). The hVUal aelaty wii depend 
on quaMcations end experience. 
Further particulars may ba 
obtained from Mr. O.W. Powell, 
Bulling Department, University of 
Southampton, Southampton 809 
SNH, tp whom application* (7 
copies front U.K., applicants) 
should ba sent not later than 29 
October, 1686, quoting reference 
1711/A. 

(7212B) 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2 ?A# 


UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 
INSTITUTE FOR RETAIL STUDIES 

The Imilture lor RbmII Studies Which Is baaed In the Da par Imam of Builn«, 
Studies Invites applications from auliably qualified candidates for three new 
posts. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN RETAILING 

The appointee will be expected to organlaa and contribute to short couria* In 
retail management and participate In the research and teaching KUvHles ol 
the Institute. The poat is tor B years In tha first Instance. Salary will ba on the 
acalo £14. 1 36 to £17.706 with USS (Senior Lecturer) or £7.520 to £14.626 
with USS (Lecturer). 

RE8EARCH FELLOW 

The appointee will be expected lo work on a number ol research progrgmrnii 
currently underway within the Institute for Retail Studies. The post li for 1 yu P 
in the first Instance- Salary will ba on tha seels £6,BOO to EB.920 with USS. 

SIR HUGH FRA8ER VISITING PROFESSOR 

The appointee will contribute to eoureee given to undergraduates, graduates, 
mid career executives and participate In the research underway In the 
Institute. The poat la lor approximatly six months sterling in January 1966 ang 
carries a tolal stipend ol £6,000. 

Furthar particular* are available from th* University Secretary, University g| 
Stirling. Stirling PK9 4LA: Tel: 07B8 73171. to whom apportions should bt 
lent by IB Ootober 1986. IHIMi 


Til 


ETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.9.85 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

CHAIR OF 
GERMAN 


retirement ol Professor K.u. Knigra on ou ow«w now •■•dNduy 

will be not less than the minimum ol the professorial range (Cl 8,070 e 
year- under review). . _ _ .. 

Further particulars may ba obtained from the Reglatrar, the 
UnlveraSy, Leeds, LS29JT, quoting relerence 6/4. Applloalloniftwo 
cJK giving details of age, quallll cations and experience, and 
naming three referees, should reach the Registrar, no later then 22 
November 1985. Applicants from overseas may app'Y '" tha jlrit 
tnatancre by cable, naming three referees, preferably In tha United 

Kingdom. h:imi 


The University of 
Manchester 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 
(TEO) 

Applications ore Invited for 
Uio poor ar Temporary! Lectur- 
er In Education ITEOi with 
•□octal reference to the train- 
ing of Baudl Arabian Taachara 
or English. The poat la tenable 
Cor one year (but wltli reason- 
able possibility of extension 
ror further periods of one 
year] from October let, 19BB 
ar na sionii ns posslbln thereaf- 
ter. Candidates should have 
good postgraduate EFL qual- 
ifications and substantial 
overseas Engllsh-teachlnu ex- 

C ierience, Including experience 
n training EFL teachers. 

Salary within range £7.520 
- £10.730 p.e. (under review). 
Applications (including nomas 
and addresses of 3 referees) 
should be sent Immediately to 
Professor J. D. Turner. Depart- 
men! of Education. Tho Univnnl- 
ty. Manchester M13 8PL (tel. Oftl 
373 3333 e«tn. 3145) from whom 
further particulars may bo 
obtained, lntervlaws will bo hold 
an 14 th October. Quote rof. 816/ 
B5 THES. 

Imperial College of 
Science and 
Technology 
(University of London) 

COLLEGE 

LIBRARIAN 

Required In September 
1006. Substantial previous ex- 
perience, preferably in tha 
operation of scientific end 
technological collectione. and 
possession of a University 
degree and professional qual- 
ifications essential. 

Salary not less than 
C1B.303 par annum (under 
review) Including London 
Allowance. 

Further particulars end ap- 
plication forms from Adminis- 
trative Secretary, Imperial 
Collage, London SW7 BAZ 
(01-5B0 5111, Ext. 3301). 


1885. ( 




75) 
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OatobBr 

HI 


University of 
Oxford 

The Queen's College 

BROWNE RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Tho Collage' proposes to 
elect a man or women to a 
Browne Research Fellowship 
In Animal or Plant Sciences 
(but excluding Mediae] Scion. 

RtMIftTB 

^lleuion. i. 

Further 
obtained 


Secretary .... 
laflo,.- Oxford 


articular* gio^ be 


r parth 

JrSe . 


the 


logo 


Queen's -Col 

0X1 4 AW: 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

CHAIR OF 
SOCIAL POLICY 

Applications are invited ror 
the Chair of Social Policy 
which hes become vacant due 
to the appointment of the 
previous holder to the Chair 
of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Leicester. The Chair 
wee established by the Uni- 
versity In 1874 oe the Chair or 
Sadat Work Studies end Is the 
only established Chair in tha 
Department of Social Policy. 
It la expected that the person 
appointed will have a particu- 
lar interest In Social Policy 
but this could include applica- 
tions from candidates spe- 
cialising In social work train- 
ing who also have broad 
academic Interests. A social 
work quoiincBtlon would be 
useru), but Is not essential. 
Th® Person appointed should 
be able ta maintain good 
relatione with local euthor- 
J™JJ "nd other external 
bodies. Ths appointment will 
carry with It the Headship of 
the Department of Social Poli- 
cy ror an Initial period of five 
yours. 

SSLf — ■— 

Registrar, The Unlvorelty, 8 
Kensington Terrace, Newces- 
whnJS on Tyn * NE l YRU with 
epplicetlons ( 1 9 
copies) giving the names of 

g& 

one copy onlv). I.llta?, ui 


Universities continued 


Fellowships 


PLEASEMamff' 

thet.h.e.s. 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN URBAN STUDIES 
AND URBAN 
PLANNING 

Aupllcatloiis are jnvll"il fO( 

, iiiuroshlp in Urban M i- 

SiMrandUrbei) IMsniiliio m tin. 
4l***" a 0 f Urbnn Studies un«l 
itrh«i Planiilmi. Appll, mils 
Hfmtld tiavo a Mestar’s Hniinm 
m Urban PlHimmu or oq.ilvn- 
u r n Pli.D. ; i>rol«:H5l«m- 
K membership of a rpr«j»nl*ijd 
fiSin ptonnlnu instltiiliuii in 
■fihsr Britain. Australia. New 
fHianti or Canada: leaL-hliiij 
25 resaerch exporlenciii and 

2«l»lKeilon In plannl.iu 

»ic lice and low. irnuvpoL't 
plsnrilno and niodellluu. 

Annuel salary caiiporaiiiin- 

Stptomber 10. 1983). Sturtinil 
Ular" will depend an qual- 
■nrstiens and cxporianie. At 
current rates, salnrles tax will 
mi exceed I7?b of nross 
Inc a me. Housing boneflls et n 
„ntel ot of salary, 

[hlldren’e edu ration a lo- 
winces, leeve, end inorilral 
beneflls are provided. 

Furihar particulars and «p- 
Bllcatton farms may bn 
ibidlnert from the Secretary 
rtenersl. Association af Com- 
naawMlUi Unlversltkw 
Anew), 36 uordon Squnn*. 
London WCIH OPF. or from 
■he Appointments unit, 
S.rretniy'a Office. University 
«f ilung Kona. Hong Kpnj. 
Cigiei 25 Ociobor 1883. 
IS 18691 “1. 


University of London 

School Examinations Board 

GEOGRAPHY/ 
GEOLOGY 
SUBJECT OFFICER 

The School Examinations 
Board, which conducts tbe 
QCE examinations ror the 
University of London st Me- 
tres in the UK and avsruH 
and will conduct the CCSE 
examination in the UK. nsi* 
vacancy Tor a Subject OlfKSr 
In Geography and aeology. 

Tho parson appointed will 
bs responsible for overseslin 
tliu process uf examining St A. 
AS and O Invela end OCSEu 
Oeooraphy and Geology s* 
well as the administration na 
development of syllobiiMilii 

these subjects. A 0 r “ u “ 1 f 
qualirication In Geogrspm 
Geology Is eseontW “ 
previous recent edmlnlsir* 
tl vo experlentn in the field M 
axamlnatlane and/or teBCJiliw. 

The Initial snlery eccordUte 
to aoe. nUHllflcatlons and «■ 
parlance i. likely to I W in tte 
range £6,864 to £I|,6MWJ 
annum plus £1,997 Lontf* 
Allowance with the possl IbUto 
or u eiiltabla applicant WM 
moved on to tlie r *M> 
£12.142 to £15,BM J* 
annum ulus £1 99^ ■^ n | K 
Allowance within the luw 
year. Tho post is supers su- 
able and thoro are six 
holldny plus Public HolldSR 
and six furl her days- 

Further particulars _ej» d*jfc 
plication forms «* 

from Miss J'A.'SSHJfiam 
tHiit Personnel Officer 18=“*) 
Stewart House. S!|ii snN- 
l3r: B 5V-^6 , ao8o W Ext D 4554 

ijssnssfl MrgtE 

later than 1 4 October 
(51893) 


University of 
Botswana 
PROFESSOR 
IN department OF 
educational 
foundations 

Applications aro Igglfl? 

the above, nost. j n 

tlons: a Master's dMrt-jy. 
Education, preferably JtSjg 
rational Psychology^. 0 pr# . 
end CounseHInB. Pp-rcejtol- 
rerred. The successful „ r 
date will have a wWs 
experience in Veechsj; l0 d 

tlon. M-service trslBin" u|)1 . 
research °P® r “!}“hould M ln 

veralty level. endshMUD ^ 

a position to devewm ^ 
programmes end f dir 

search actlvttise ol [«. 

Departmant/Feoulty. 

levant teaching •"f* SmUI* 

tret l vs experience at coiUJ* 

ery level in e d " v "i?5d sdvs»- 
try will be an addsa » 

tB,,e ' „ 96.14® 

Salary: Pi |t?,SSs’ hsnanjj 

K er annum. Frinos 

ir expatriates: 30 ini) 

addition of^baal* HJSto *4 
gratuity et a 2 .^ l ° 0 , < |ditlon °? 
ery plus contract aa ^ « 
successful completion 
two-year con tree. ^ 

Applications ■’’‘Juistsrf 
addressed l .°. 8 W** 

Registrar l^fSif Botsw• ,, ! , 
ring), tJ n I v e r« 1 1 y o f 
Private Beg 0029 , ua ^ 31 

Batewene, end W 

October 1 38 5 ‘ “ t0 SL 

u»e UK should also » tn® 
of their •PPji““P rU AJ«^ 

^snssss' &>* °?i 

(SI 933) 


University of 
Southampton 

Human Morphology 

Application* urn liivilcrt lor 
tee post of 

SENIOR LECTURER 
0RLECTURER 
INHUMAN 
MORPHOLOGY 

from gradual*-* In «'ltlmr 
tiedlclna or Sclrm o. Expurl- 
■nce in techlnn limn, in Anu- 
tomy loundorurndUHtc mrilir- 
il .indents slid in i-,-N«nrrli In 
tnr field of the inmtumlLiil 
Kleacei is nssnntlal lor 
pwh 

The appoint nimit will In- 
eiadest either ticnlur Luciurer 
ttvel (E14.1 35 to £17.7031 or 
Lecturer liivsl i£7,5UU to 
E14.B9S) depend I mi on Mir- 

a lul applirniilH qnnl- 
na end ••ximrlulli-**. 
(Pending a sntilMiiicni on tlu- 
1M5 award a 4 iiu-r*-,is" 
Mil be appliKil lo tlu-si- 
icales). 

Furlhnr nnrlli ulurs inuv Ir* 
oi ulned fruiu A..|. Hinnll. 
luffing Hm-ri-titry. Smiili- 

Miplon UiMvrrally. ]l|*ilif|*-l>l, 

tauUiemplou SOS liNil It* 
wham anulicniinns (7 mnlus 
iron appfirnnlH In tin, U.K.I 
toDula bo si-iii uivlmi 1 fir* 

Hmei. addrinNiis iillit it-l*-- 

pmo numlirrv ol 

Ure« not Inlur Mian Uhlli 
Ottebor 1985. i'li-n-.*- i|iin1*< 
l*J- , no. A.1S/83/3U/-I III.S. 
>51875) ||! 

Imperial CoIIgrl* of 
Scienco and 
Technology 

Application* ore Invlrnil 1 01 
■ temporary nnst ns 

ANALYST/ 

PROGRAMMER 

lo wepva udui-utlonal sott- 
wre In one Bnylc for under- 
tronue te courses in Civil En- 
HfS"a- , The appointment 
"ill ba initially for lSiiionMi-i. 

^Applicants should possr-ss 
ffiV *. ,B t deurec In Civil 
EnSL neBr L nB or similar dlstl- 
have p particular 
1 or Lv* IP microcomputing. 
^-° 8 able to deniunslretr* 
In educational soft- 

‘n. £6.A0a - 

it an? « 1 “ nd ." r review) plm. 
'" 7 London Aliowanci.. 

JSJJfK details from und 
gwice uons with run cv mui 

of two referee a to: Ur 
CtJii" B We . ns - Department of 


Iniprrlal 
6W7 21111 . 

HI 


Durham University 
Business School 

T.i-adnntr Into £ntnrprlnn' 
Srlwnm 

INTER-REGIONAL 1 
COORDINATOR 

The OrudiiDtu Into Entnr- 
pi-Ih<- hi-lminu nlins to provide 
u nu-iin-* for every gradual*' In 
tlm North to liuvi, ucli-m, in 
u\vnreiii-Hs. induct Inn. suir- 
iininloymi'iii. work uxin-rlnnci- 
In siitnll rnitorprlHx. und 
nrailuute (-nteriirlsa pronrnni- 
iiior. It |.s Bii|i|ii„'tuci liy h 
coiiurii-lliininf norlliern ndu,-||- 
ttmiBl [■miltiitluriB and by a 
millibar of Inrun cum panics, 
clmritlcH nnd tlie Mnnpuwr.r 
Servlcue CoininliHlnii. 

The rourdlnntor will liavr- 
ciiiti-nl ri-MpunHlblllly for mari- 
nillnii I bin un, || rum me drilling 
Will, u vurlnty of InHtll nlinni, 
mill,' itllunnl und Imehmss. Ho/ 
Mho si i*iii I d Imvo inuiiH oxprn |. 

imiB and knowlnda'- or man- 
aiiomoiit Ueviilcipmcnl pi-ug- 
rninnieH In email biislnnss end 
ampin uiitrnprenaurlnl drlvi:. 

The post will ho for u 
period af tliron years on tho 
Lnctnror'h Stain i£7.S'2Q - 

£ 14.925 por annum, under 
rovlowt, plus euperannuatian. 
Sacundineiit tarnn may be 
negotiable In appropriate 
cases. 

Applications (three copies) 
tagetbor with the natnns of 
throe referees should bo emit 
not inter tlmn 16tti October 
1 985 to tlm Registrar end 
Secretary. Old Shlro Hull, 
Durham DH1 3HP. from 
whom ftirtlicr pnrtlculnrs mu> 
be obtained. 13 1 8R5 l 


University of 
_ Oxford 

St Hilda's College 

appointment 

0PTREASURER 

kMSKSS 1 ur * invited 
ItilbttSS.'L* 1 !* 1 wotrion for tin, 
of Troenuror In 
/■imaS,®?*"* 1 “Utiw Irum lit 
"“■wfialtJ »** after a** 

{| U B ? dv lor I Inn ii. 

B, rtencS rt I?H, Bnd control. Hx- 
Jbni and 1 sJt ,a P t , ,nl mil naa*-- 
"temiaj. MnlnlMraiiuii iv 

Sorted ahould be 
Sl BltiU-V “3* Principal. 
0X4 1DY Ox lord 

“tint (8 *,*0 'tihom applies- 

5lSS« S'TIm'-ffi'S, 


BoUdayg and 
^coamodation 



iiuy 

HI 


Goldsmiths' College 

University of London 

School nr Education 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 
(PRIMARY) 
NURSERY/ 
FIRST 8CHOOL 

ApplIrnMuns nrr Invilod 
fruin suitably quiillfloU 
lonrliors with re. nut tcui-lilun 
nxprrloiii'i' ill iiureory/lnfenl/ 
fli-kt si-honlH. Applicants will 
lio expected in offer a particu- 
lar Hlri'iuilh In one nrea of tlm 
curriculum. i>ri‘f«rnbly In tlm 
arou of Eiivlronineniiil Siiidiea 
nr Science. The luciurer 
itPiuiiiitrd will vontr Unite unr- 
tlciilurlv to a n*»w II. Ed. Hon- 
ours deuroa. 

Tho aulnry will bn an the 
Hcalu L8.3H6 '■ 12 l■lcrll■nnlltH 
to £14.1A6 i, nr umiiuu Inrln- 
■clvi- • neliiry ruvlnw imiuliug. 

Write- I ol lurl her dcbillH lx 
the hanker Asslsiairt Itc-iilHirur 
Ilnlvnrvlty ol 

1,011,1, HI Cnldtllllllis' CullPllK. 

Nnw crus*-, i.uiuicni bcm 

ftNSV. CliMliiu tlutn for the 

rnli)| ,ol rcniipletncl u^licu- 


lluns I lilt Ortnliei- 


Tho Cullen" 
(li'iuirtuniiti'H 
(3 I hi ft) 


la ml Equal 
limpluver. 


Scholarships 


The University of 
Molbourno 

POSTGRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
1086 AWARDS 


The (luivurelty offers a 
uiimtii-r of scliolnrsllipn uHrh 
year to assist students In 
undertaking t tin degree af 
Master or Hid Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degree ot the Uni- 
versity. Non- Australian 

nutlonnlb may apply. 

Thu scholarship stipend Is 
SA6.5O0 per annum for up to 
Tour yearn ll'h.O.) und two 
years (Master's). Establish- 
ment and dependant allo- 
wance) nri* payable. 

Applications for 19B6 
Holc-ctlon close with the Reg- 
istrar ol tho University on 31 
Oilobnr 1985. 

Application forms end addi- 
tion, il Information may bn 
nbtuinad from the University 
Of MnlbouniH. Parkvllle, Vic- 
ten in 2052. Australia, or Hie 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities lAppts). 

luiire. London 
H35 


36 Cordon Hqunra. 
WCIH Ol'f .(31839) 


Institute of 
Historical Research 
University of London 

SCHOLARSHIP FOR 
HUGUENOT 
RESEARCH 

A £300 scholarship I' 
offered »o *> sl udeat working 
- - - hi'jhcr degree on s 


A 

red I 

I'jhcr 

french. Dutch or 


for 


fj n 
HemiBh 


Priitcstuilt sulijort. 

ConcllliulM SL.nJS 
nhtalnicbla from 
Histurl* al HMaarclt. Sanam 

(SIBTi) “ 3S 

PLEASE MENTION THE 
T.H.E.S. 

when Replying to 

APVEffneEMENT?. 


STUDENTSHIPS 
awarded by the 
GERMAN HISTORICAL 
INSTITUTE LONDON 

The German Historical Intitule will award a number ol studentships lo 
enable Bntlsh posl-graduale sludenls to pursue historical research m 
Germany (or a doctoral degree. Applicants musi have completed al 
least one year s post-graduate research and be studying German 
history or Anglo-German relations. A knowledge ol iha German 
language is also required. Other paid appointments or scholarships 
cannot be held during the tenure ol the studentship. 

The studenlshlp, amounting to DM 1,300 per monih. will bogm on 
1 . January 1 995 for a maximum period of one year. Candidates should 
send in their application, together with a detailed outline of ihgir pro|ec( 
and their supervisor's recommendation lo the Director. German 
Historical Institute. 17 Bloomsbury Square. London WC1A 2LP lo 
arrive not later than 30 October 1936. 

1721371 


THE INCORPORATED FR0EBEL 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 

Templeton, 118 Priory Lane, London SW15 5JW 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

The Froebel Council proposes to elec! one or more NON 
STIPENDIARY RESEARCH FELLOWS in the field ol 
Education lor a period of one, two or three terms during 
the academic year 1986/7. These Fellowships will carry 
an entitlement to full board and single living accommoda- 
tion during term time. There are no restrictions as to age 
or sex. 

Requests for further details may be made up to the 
end of October 1985 to the Secretary at the above 
addresa - 


Tho Radcliffe Trust 

FELLOWSHIP 
IN MUSICOLOGY 

Applications an: Invltud 
from suitably ciunliflml ncliu- 
liirs in IIip field uf nuiil*'oloaV 
iwIiIlIi may hr Interpreted In n 
wide sL-iiHi-i mr u Fellowship 
tellable dui-lnn Ilia maileml*. 
yew 1984-1987.' - • • 

1, Th*. Fellowship Is In- 
tiuidod tu provide for n srho- 
lur or *<Hi,d>l|Hlii«l rein dm Ion 
nn 1 'ipp'irt unity u, il*>vuln « 

yi nr sennit, iii,iniinni*'l- 

fml by I I'll* lililll Ol' iiilmlnlHll'i,- 
tlv,' dUlll'N. II Is i imrelvtul 
will) i hi, luirtkiiliir iickiIs In 
mind oi siiiului'H wliu enjuy no 
niilltlt-innilt to Paid study 
Iruvo. , ■ 1 

U. TlMJugli mi riMtrk'iiuns 
lire placed iipun the uuiuru und 
Hcopn of .tliu roanarrh prou- 
runiniu. tlir Trusioos will, ha 
look I iiii fifro.nclmlorly prajnci 
Hiul i-ohld lie nxpri't*il in. 
result In » pfoV' 1 ' plibllratiun. 
wliethee a bunk or nil adillon, 
rntlM-i- Ihnn a luIIcHIqii of 
nrllcliin. A plotr of work 
iloHidy dspi'ndpnl upon tiro 
iivnlltdillUy or nil milliter- 

.... runted pill-lad of rencurrli lime 

i uny In, prefnrroil tu *mo widen 
would mernly by expodltna by 
this.. 

3. On 1 Ins assumption that 
must scholars nl In lb In far n 
Kadi Ilf to I'nlliiwshii* are Ilka* 

I v ta lie I- II i ployed In a Uni- 
versliy nr nlmllar inslltiitlon, 
Ilia Trustees' practice is ta 
negotliiKi with rlio employing 
body for rlio Fellow « release 
Irum duties, on normal salary 
Tor a full academic year: In his 
or liar n'“^ n “ temporary 
teaching nppoinlinenL Is paid 
for by tho Trust, candidates 
whose professional employ- 
ment Is not in an BdufortoiiBl 
institution should Indicate 
whether « comparable 
scheme, l.a. of supporting 
their replacement for a year, 
would be acceptable to their 
employers. 


4. Candidates aro naked to 
submit to the undersigned L to 
he re.-elvod not later then Slat 
December 19B3, a briar cutTl- ■ 
cuium vitae. Including a cam- 
□Ista list or publlcsilone, and 
an outllnn of the bropDfiod 
research: they »h°uW indicate 
whnrr this would be upder- 
faJrjn, ariv apBCisI foclIiClBS It 
might require, and the form 
Its published rMUll* 

titkn ThPY should alio sinte 

Si. if any. entltLcmem to 
study leave Is open to 
Ind tlie use they nave made or 
It. 

5, Applications wd! ti" 
assessed by a panel Of ^ three 
University Prof«e» Drt ot 
Music. 

Ivor Guest. Secretary The 
Radcliffe Tm«. 3 Uncolna 
inn London WC»a 

3 BT. 1518671 

University of 

Oxford 

St.Anne'sCollege 

fulford 

RESEARCH 

fellowship 

JiW ftB S 

Msssg.srsu'TSUs 

sc? 

SSSSmS or .'■M.n—' 

ye ar of research- ^ , 

Puriltar.^rt^S?,^ 

sssiSraSssfisaasL 


Polytechnics 


University of 
Sbathclyde 

Dniiarlmcnl uf PnlltlCK 

RESEARCHFELLOW 

Applkatluiis ure Invltnil for 
the tixnd-tonn post of Itu- 
saarrli I'ellow, lr» work with 
the Community Council ils- 
■aiircB Contra. Tills Centre (a 
admin lute red by the Universi- 
ty an bohalf of the Glasgow 
District Coiinrll. The siictbsi- 
ful ,ippl|,-nnt will hi- reninusl- 
bln fur (hr •l,-velopni*'iii -ir tin* 
work r,i the Coniumnltv Cuun- 
clln nnd lur lh*< ru-urillliatlull 
ul ihu irum. 

Balary oil Range 1 A l £ 7.330 
- £12.130 par annum). UBfi 
benefit. 

Applli-atlnna with rull cur- 
rlculinn vitne l quote Ref: 
116 7/83 1 nnd tlie Damns and 
. addresses of two rnfnrnns 
- should lie sent lo Dr J. Brand, 
Dupurtmiiiil of Politics, 
IHrCnn« Building. University 
'of Stralliclyde. 16 niclimond 
St met. Olasnaw Ol IXQ. 

CIobI mi dale for applli-n- 
tlona: II Oclolier 1985. 
,(51876) H3 


University of 
Oxford 

New College 

JUNIOR RE8EARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

The College Invites applica- 
tions for the Junior Research 
Fellowships described below. 

Application forms antf 
further particulars are obtain- 
able from the Tuition Secret- 
ary. applications must reach 
him not later than 2B Novnm- 
ber 1983. Each candidate la 
asked to name three referaea 
and to request them lo write 
directly to the Tuition Secret- 
ary. letters, which should 
rnarh him not later tJinn « 
D "camber 1983. It la Intended 
that intarvlewa for I Jjiort* 
listed candidates ahould be 

held at the end of January 
1983. 

W.W. SPOONER 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

This junior Research Fel- 
lowship In Engineering Is ten- 
able for three years from l 
October 1985. 

THEASTOR ^ 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

This Junior Rwaarcll Fel- 
lowship, on thle occasion, la 
offeroiHn one «rf t K* *4»6 Ira-vvlna 

subjects: Law, Music. Orten- 

tal Studies. Theology. The 
fellowship Is tenable for throe 
years from I October 19M. 
(51895) H ® 


FOR DETAILS 
OF ADVERTISING) 
INTHET.H.E.S. 
PLEASE RING 

SUE PEPLOW 
01-253 3000 . 
EXTN. 226 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Construction and Applied Science 
School of Chemical and Life Sciences 

Re- advertisement 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Ref. A36/85 

Burnham F.E.: P.L £13,095-£14,580 
(bar) £16,467 p.a. (pay award pending). 

Candidates should pcasesi a good honours degree in Cnamistry, and have 
appropriate research and/or Industrial experience. A higher degrea would 
be highly desirable. 

This is a K.oy posi in the School of Chemical and Life Sciences, and ihc 
person appointed will be expected to assume a senior management role in 
addition to acting « sutyect leader and developing rcsearch/coosultancy. 

In view or the holiday period, ihe closing date for ihis pt»i has been 
extended until 4ih October 1935. 

Faculty of Business and Management School of 
Marketing and Distribution 

LECTURER II OR SENIOR 
LECTURER 

(Required for 1 January 1986) 

Ref: A46/85 

Burnham F.E.: Senior Lecturer £11,175 - 
£13,128 (bar) £14,061 p.a. Lecturer II 
£7,548- £12,099 p.a. (Pay Award 
Pending). 

Applications are invited for the above post, to teach marketing subjects an a 
range of courses ranging from Hie B.T.E.C. Higher to opportunities In 
degree work, post- graduate work and professional courses. 

A capacity in die specialisms of Advertising, Iruenuulomil Marketing and/ 
or Marketing research will be a particular iwomrncndatfon. 

Applicants ahould have a Ilr« or higher degree in tho Marketing area. 
Relevant business experienec/n teaching qualification or experience will 
also be advantageous. 

Closing date 4th October 1983 ■ 

For ibrther details and application formi please call our 24 hour 
telephone answering service (0632 323 126) or wile enclotlng a 
foolscap a.n.e. to Mus Elsie Thorp E * Senior Cleric (Recruitment), 
Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic, Ellison Building, Ellison Place, 
Newcastle upon TVne NEI 8ST, to whom completed forma jhoutd be 
returned quoting tne ref. (72141 j 


: r. 

i : 1 



ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOOL OF HOTEL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

SENIOR LECTURER IN HOTEL AND 
CATERING MANAGEMENT STUDIES/ 
ADMINISTRATION 

With appropriate academic and professional qualifications, 
and Industrial as well aa advanced level la aching 
experiences, for duties as Senior Lacturer In Hotel and 
Catering Management Studies for Degree and higher 
Diploma Courses in Hotel, Catering and Institutional 
Management and to act aa Industrial Tutor. 

8 alary scale: £12,777 - £18,104 (Under review) 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

Dataila from: The Personnel Department Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology Schoolhill, Aberdeen AB9 1 FR 
Tel: (0224 033811} <” ,33! 
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SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Humanities 
Department of Business Management 
Salary: LII/SL £7548-£13128 (under review) 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 

(Temporary Post) 

Applicants for the post should be qualified to teach 
' Managerial Accounting and/or Financial Accounting to 
B/TEC HND and BA Business Studies students as wall as 
making s contribution lo other courses. Vacancy has 
occurred because of the secondment of a member of staff 
to a Local District Health Authority for one year. 

Post will be available from 1 Octobar 1985 until 30 June 
1988. 19 months). 

An application form and further particulars may ba 
obtained from Personnel Officer, Sunderland 
Polytechnic, Lang ham Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland, 
SR2 7EE or tal (0783) 78231 Ext. 11. 

* t - Closing data:10 October 1985]. . ' ■ ! - • 
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RETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.9.85 


Polytechnics continued 



LANCASHIPE POLYTECHNIC AT PRESTON 

Faculty of Communication and Cultural Studios 

Head of School/Professor of 
Historical and Critical Studies 

Burnham Group V 

Head of School/Professor of 
Media Studies 

Burnham Group V 


(Ref. AA/294) 


(Ref. AA/295) 


(Ref. AA/297) 


(Ref. AA/298) 


(Ref. AA/299) 
(Ref. AA/300) 

(Ref. AA/301) 

(Ref. AA/302) 


Faculty of Business and Management _ I 

School of Organisation Studies I 

Principal Lecturer (Ref.AA/296) 

Faculty of Social Studies 

Head of School/Professor of 
Community Studies 

Burnham Group VI (Ref. AA/297) 

Head of School/Professor of Health 

Bumhanf Group VI (Ref. AA/298) 

Faculty of Technology 

School of Computing 

Principal Lecturer (Ref. AA/ 299 ) 

Lectu rer 1 1 < Ref - AA/ 300 ) 

Lecturer II 

one year fixed term contract (Ref. AA/ 301 ) 

Research Assistant 

three year fixed term contract (Ref. AA/ 302 ) 

Software Systems Engineer 
- N JC Grade Scale 6 (Ref nt/85/86/56) 

School of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering 

Principal Lecturer iRef. aa/303) 

Lecturer ll/Senior Lecturer 

(two posts) (Ref. AA/304) 

School of Mechanical and Production 
Engineering 

Reader/Principal Lecturer in 

Manufacturing Systems 

Engineering (Ref.AA/ 305 ) 

Lecturer ll/Senior Lecturer in 

Engineering Dynamics (Ref.AA/ 306 ) 

Head of Business and Industrial 

Centre Burnham Group V (Ref. AA/307) 

Limited term contract for 2 years in the first Instance, renewable by agreement for a further 
2yeare. 

Selary Scales (under review) 

Burnham Group VI £17.397 to El 9,170 
Burnhsm Group V El 6,098 to El 7.877 
Prlncl pel* Lectu rer E13.096 (Bar) to £16^67. 

Senior Lecturer £1 1,176 to £13.128 (Bar) to El-1,081 
Lecturer II £7,648 to £12,009 
Research Assistant E0.4D5 to £7,176 
N.J.C. Scale 6 £8,979 to £9.681 


(Ref. AA/305) 
(Ref. AA/306) 


Application forms and further details quoting theappropriati 
available from the Personnel Office, Lancashire Polytechnic, 
Tel: (07731)262027. Closing Date: 1 1th October 138S. 


late reference number are 
ilc, Preston, Pflf 2TQ. 


' LANCASHIRE 


POLYTECHNIC 
"' AT PRESTON 


w-r fcL 



department of engineering 
Reader in Electronic 
Engineering 

SALARY SCALE: Cl 3,095 - El 4,580 (bar) - 
£16,467 per annum 

SSEHSSS3*® 

ofEnainaemg and candidates with a proven Industrial or academic 
irack record in any branch ol Electronic Engineering are enMur 
flaed to apply A new Engineering building 15 under construction 
andwill deepened in October 1 985 providing excellent facilities for 

Fran? a social and environment viewpoint. Bristol Is located in one 
nH h e most souq h t after areas in which to live and work; m easy 
reach ofmany atiraclive rural areas and yet within an hours 
journey ol London by rail. . . , _ 

For further details and an appliatlon from, to be t ratuma J b Jf .' 7 
October 1985. please contact the Personng Of flt ce, BriSto I Po y 
technic. Coldharbour Lane. Frenchay, Bristol or ring Bristol 
656261 , Ext 216 or 217. 


Avon County Council is an Equal Opportunities Employer^ 

Bristol n n ■ 
polytechnic faera 


ArriaJoneachln^n^aaBarcrnnailiijTlor^fHtgharEducatlon, 

ASSISTANT ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 

Applications era Bought lor the ebova post. Reaponslbllillaa include 
oversight of the work of the Admissions and Examinations Offices, 
organisation and administration of Registration procedures, ala 'king 
a number of senior Collage committees and assisting with the 
preparation of Cottage publications, statistical returns etc. as 
appropriate. The successful candidate would deputise for the 
Academic Registrar in the latter 1 * absence. 

The successful candidal* la likely to have experience In a higher 
education institution in aoma or all of thB areas. 

Salary Scale: APV/SOI E1O.03B -£13.326 per annum 

Application forms from the PERSONNEL OFFICER GLASGOW 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. COWCADDENS ROAD. 
GLASGOW G4 OBA (tel: 041 332 7090) to be returned wtlhln 14 
days of the appearance of thts advertisement. 1721421 


THES diary 

Once asain. The THES Ims produced 11 pocket* shwI ;jcmJcmiL- year diary. In no 
eatllv read wcek-ia-u-page formal, the diary uto emit a ins M payes «r information 
and uddressus, including full university, nulyicvhmc and Scoindi ixniral .IfiffliB : 

listings, together with rcsoatch councils trudo uitioris. 11 ndpi v«. rnmu 111 . local • j\ 

author ity nnd emplovcM 1 tirgnniwlioii'> .tl-hnme imil ahrond. tuples jtc available. • 

. , . priceTo inclusive. direct, from Limbi- 1 he I im« Mlcm. Priory . , < ■ 

. r’ ; • • Flou^c .; Jjj • John*' . La n« . LimJorj'Ef l M dnX^ChnjHM , sluniUI 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Department or Mathematics 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

£5,181 -Efl.BIQper annum 
(Pay award pending) 

Applications for the above 
poat ero Invited from gradu- 
ates with a good honours 
degree In Mathematics or a 
related discipline. The ra- 
aearah will extend work, 
undertaken In the Department 
ror ten yaara. In the Held or 
variational theory. 

The successful applicant 
will be required to register 
with the CNAA for M.Phll” 
Pn.d. 

The post le available ror 
two. years with the possibility 
of an extension ror a further 
year. 

Application ' forms and 
lurcher particulars are obtain- 
able rrorn.the Personnel Bec- 
o°. V North. Btaffordshlre 
Polytechnic. Collena Road. 

. Its SiSS Staffordshire 


R4KLEY COLLEGE SBl 

AScMlWiCMfUkwMvkn 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 

lecturer 
IN STATISTICS 

Paisley Col Mbs Is a major degiDB Sl(J _ 
InsUtullon funded by lha Scottish Edwy? 
Department with 3.000 Ml-tlma siudw,, 

ikonally orientated degm tm 

agree couiaes. 

icatlons are Invited lot this > 

E DEPARTMENT OF MATHEW*, 
ND STATISTICS Item cantMaiq S 
tava a minimum ol a good hsnouri dm, 
togolhar wlih appropriala ressarthitf. 
sulloncy experience. 

The auccasalul appUcarl win CHAbfeti 
the teaching and developmem ol con*, „ 
statistics al honours degree and w- 
experience levels and wf 1 be eipsoad t 
undertake researcWcorajItvey r 
induBlry. 

II the appointment la made tl Sbukuc 
turor level the succsaiful eendklfia*Jt* 
responsible lor |oim leadership ol Da si* 
Uca Group In the Department. 

Salary Scales - Lecturer ■*' 
£6.e8Br£(3.7l6 

Senior Lecturer 'A' E12.777£1B,1M 
(review pending) 

Application farms and furtw p* 
Ocular* may be obtained from THE POL 
80NNEL OFFICER, PAJBLEV COUiM 
OF TECHNOLOOY, HIGH STRUT, 
PAJBLEV, PA1 2BE 
(Tela phone No 041-B87 1241, Ext 2% 
(5*1 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Department of Engineering 

LECTURER HI 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for 
a lectureship vacancy within 
the Department of Engineer. 
Inti. Applicants should bi 
good honours graduates in 
Electronic Engineering or n 
allied subject with a minimum 
of three years research or 
Industrial experience. The De- 
portment Is particularly In- 
ternstml In candidate* whotin 
offer experience In digital an- 
toms. VLSI, computer *n- 
glnoerinu or software hi- 
glunurlng. 

The Department of In- 
glneerlnn Is housed In a brul 
now building Is to be apwid 
in October 1083 providing 
excellent facilities for re- 
search and consultancy. 


GLASGOW m 
COLLEGE ^ J 

of TECHNOLOGY mm 

A BcolUsh Cinli*> InilHullon 

' 7_ NAPIER COLLEGE 

A Scottish Central Institution 

ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 

Salary: £13,61 7 -£15,1 23 (under review) 

A vacancy exists for an Assistant Secretary, to lead the 
General Services Division within the College Administra- 
tion, and to assist with the servicing of the Governing Body 
and its Committees. Applicants should have an honours 
degree, preferably within the legal field, or combined with 
an appropriate professional qualification, and previous 
experience and committee work. 

Application forms and further particulars available from: 
Administrative Officer (Personnel) 

Napier College, 219 Clinton Road, EDINBURGH EH14 
1DJ 

Tel (031)447 7070 x 4274 
CLOSING DATE: 1 1 October 1965 

(72118) 

South Bank 

North Staffordshire Polytechnic 

Polytechnic Department of Modern 

' Languages 

Department or Mathematics Schoo t of Languages and 

Area Studies 

RESEARCH LII/BL 

ASSISTANT IN SPANISH 

EBlSl-M.BlOperannum thttfiKSSSS? 

(Pay award pending) Uh Language Primarily on the 

Applications for the above with iSteS.s'uMal '■SgSdiST 

past ara Invited from gradu- B.A. In business atudiu end 

SSJT Ma^rematlca n nr r s BEC 


Applicants should ba spa- 
oiatlied In one or more of U»o 
followi: Spanish Politics/ 
Econo m Ics/Dusl ness . Candi- 
dates should hava native or 
near native command of Span- 
ish and a research Interest In 
the social sciences. 

-Salary range: LII £8.586 - 

f.S'ASZ PB -. BL *13.813 - 

£18.090 p.a. Inclusive af Lon- 
don Allowance. Scales are 
currently under review. 
"PPoy^mem from 1st Janu- 


Polytechnics 

continued 


Salary Scale: LH fT,3M- 
£11.175 ilierl • £12.0»KJ 
annum . SI. C\ 1 . 1 T5 - £IL1*I 
(hur) • £14,061 par annua. 

Thu uppolntmcnl wUJ J* 
modo on lha opproprlstolMK 
accorillun to relevant 
Hiirvlrn/i-xporlenca. tPraflf» 
siou from the LllscsJsWJg 
SL si* ul u la In accordance wl0| 
IIid iii-i ivlslnn of the Krts* 
Further Education Reponi 

Fur furilinr dotoll* nnd u 
appllciitlon form. “ b ?,« 
ttiriKKl «>V 1 1 . 
pliuisu contact tiio pygjg 
Office, urlstol 
CnUllinrl.tiur Lane. FroncMJi 
llrlNlul. nr rliw Bd 4 ™ 
f,562Gl. Ext. 316 or 317- 

PKuihp quote : 

Niinibar UI07 in nH 

inunlciitlons. 

Avon County Owig 11 'yj! 

The Polytechnic of 

North London 
FACULTY^ 

registrar 

SCIENCE 
& TECHNOLOGY 

Applications "" riincliS 
from those 

education and higher saiw B 

(ration for this senior p 
PNL'I Inrgest ^ 

Polytechnic has 

elded to extend 

the developed p***?!? fir* 

responsibilities of 

faculties and the 
will piny a hey rola 

Intorpraiatlon au“ d !on , 
mentation of this dan» 

Salary: £8.3a8- £ J 
London Allowance 

Application form 
er information are "P* off ns, 
from The W 

The Polytechnic ofNPiJ^eD 

don. Hollo wey Boad- ^ 

N7. Tel: 607 3789- 

Closing d*W f; 
or applications IS 14 
the appasranca of hi 
ligament. 

The Polytechnic ?{_££«■ 

London *s ao BdJWgJft W 
nltles Employer. (S •», 


Trent Polytechnic 

Department of corapU 

LECTURE? 


Colleges of 

Further 

Education 


“rtherdetalla and applies- 
S° n forma avallablo from the 
52SL n K. , . I j5?? rl . ment ' South 

5"" 1 *, Polytechnic. Borough 

?> Ac'f n n o1, on . fiE1 OAA. Tel: 
01-B38 8989. Ext. 2355/3361 . 

ML07..CIOS- 
, , 4^ ^?M: L5t»TOou,ber, 1085. 
l .’ ".niKqiUli OPDarliinlllM 


(£7.836 - 

aubJect to ratifica 

Applications •r*J^ l putin«} 

a lectureship l" zZ mod? 
Expertise In on a ^ 

the following areas teCt ^ 

able: Computer-Arc gy ^. 

Export postTOi 

Software. ifh 

atea or thosa ^_ l idcuiar , > r ,J 0 ( 
experience era -nil* JL, 
couraged to appi*. prsy*^ 
ra-advertlsemen^t ; P i»l 7- 
applicants naed n . 

Further 

So 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Dopsrtmantol Englneerlni. 

PRINCIPAL 

lecturer/ 

LECTURER II/ „ 

s |& E ac T S 

ADPlIcallons are invited for 
** above post to support thn 

^r B °a n tvS r rk nR ^d d !n a =: 

courses. 

jaeawsa" ta M 

“Sund In at least ono of the 
following arons: 

Advanced MflitulBCUirlno 
prouBtasi Robotics. F.M.S.. 
Syitem Stimulation. C.l.M. 

Candidates should hnve o 

Mod honours dagreo In a 
fSS^ant branch of engineering 
or computer science, prefer- 
ibiy with a higher degroe. 

The Deportment of En- 
Blnaerlng Is housed In a brand 
mU building which le to be 
opened in October 1983 pro- 
yfillnB oxcallent facilities for 
inching research end consul- 
tancy- 

Salary Scale: Principal LOC- 
tu rer £13.095 - £14.560 (bar) 
. £16.467 per annum: LII 
£794 - Ell. 175 (bar) - 
11! 099 per annum; SL 
£l!!l75 - £13. 128 ebar) - 
£14,061 per annum. 

Ths appointment will bo 
nide on the appropriate scale 
■Hording ta relevant previous 
Mryice/expBrlence . ( Progres- 
ilan Tram the LII scale to the 
Simla 1s in accordsnce with 
lie provision or thn Burnham 
Further Education Report). 

For further details and an 
application form, to be re- 
turned by IT artober 1985. 
plMia contact Ilia Porsounot 
omca. Bristol Poiytochnic, 
Coldharbour Lone. Fronrhtty. 
BrUlol, or ri mi flrlatul 
(563GI. Ext. 216 or 217. 

FtsasB quota RefcrOnre 
number L/10B in nil com- 
nuilcations. 

Avon County Council la an 
Eau&l Opportunities Em- 
ployer. 1318831 113 


Thames Polytechnic 
Incorporating 
Avery Hill College 

School of Arrliltn-tiiri- umi 
LoiidHrniio 

ARCHITECT 
8ENI0R LECTURER 

following Holier hioih- 
■omp'b appointnii.iit n, u 
{for Bl thn l.itilvnriiliy of 
Msnchoitoi- llin l 1 oiyli>iliiii(- 
Htu to appnlilt mi uri lillni t 
Win excaltant iIknIiiii iit.il It v 
" id wide t|im>r«llt nl ln- 
urnta, to (path In hIiicIIon nml 

w Itcturo. Aii|>llrants iiiimi 

wia uppmpi-int,- nmilumii 
ina profosaioiiQi (imilii 1, n- 
ueni. have at Icust ifvn y<-,irii 
•rarioneo In nrrlilt.Tliirul 
(™tiea and q sorimiH runt m il 
SEFrilblclurnl tnlturatlon. A 

qudincBtlon In Bn „ 4 H(irluiii<l 

BbclpHno log archittirliirul 
[Jblory/ihrory; Inuttacnpr or 
“hiervallon/rohnbLlli u l loi ■ ) 
irouid be eu advtintuun- 

The School has liunriurs 
j*ifMs in architecture- and 
srchltnctnri* and is 
raeogntaed by the HI BA 
roi.1 shunted on a fine 

•Wdentiui campus. 

scale: £11.439 - 

MS.398 (ban - £14.325 liiclu- 

finS n !SZl n rram the Stnf- 

Mfi,.--. Officer . Thamns 

Well) no ton 
ta £lf..?5 n 5 0 P HE,B 6PF. to 
lBB5 8lurned k>y 15 Ocrohnr 

mu?!*!!. 0 * Polytechnic le an 

•5l822? DOrlUt,i,l8S employer. 


Adult Education 


Workers’ Educational 
- Association 
Nottingham 

v5S* .Midland oivtrici 
A**«taH,? rk ': rs Educational 

f^Tho prat C or 

DI8TRICT 
. SECRETARY 

H Nottl ngl i am 

^la* ohi t!2 d t8ke “P *bc 
n 1 Pebruary 1986. 

SS«*w) n £l , x , SK* c,,,e ‘under 
fts - £15.402. 

irom August 1986. 

ssSSfeBL should prefer- 
*6uit educeiton “*P* rlonc,: of 

' Spui«r r J m *y h® 

4 hB Owtwt 
gStrtcC' |I A E “»* Midland 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
St. Martin’s 
School of Art 

107 Clmrlng Cross nnnii, 

Loudon WC2H ODU 

Tftl: 01-4370611 

Applications ur« Invltuii for 
tlio posts elder I bod bolow to 
tnko nffnet as suon as 
passible. 

1. PRINCIPAL 
. LECTURER 

IN FASHION 

The post 1s that of Course 
Director to the four year B.A. 
(Honul Fashion : sandwich) 
Course. 

Candidates are expected to 
be well qualified academically 
probably with ■ degree or 
equivalent III Fashion Design, 
to have considerable experi- 
ence In both the Fashion In- 
dustry and education and to 
possess proven administrative 
ability. Ra-advertlsement. 

Salary; Assessed with the 
range £13.095 - £1 4.580 (Bar) 
£16.467 plus £1,038 Inner 
London Allowance. 

2. LECTURER II 

FASHION 

The post Is that of year tutor 
end tutor of pattern cutting 
and clothing production. 

Candidates are expected ta 
be well qualified professional- 
ly. hove experience In the 
fashion Industry snd educa- 
tion und possess proven ndml- 
nlstratlvo ability. 

Salary la assessed within 
the range of £7,548 - £12,099 
plus £ 1 .039 Inner London 

Allowunce. 

Both of these post are suit- 
able fur Job Bliare. Applica- 
tions for Job share appoint- 
ments will only be considered 
ir submitted on u poli-ed bests . 

Further details of the posts 
and application forms are 
obtainable from the Senior 
Administrative Officer at llio 
School to whom applications 
must bn returned by IB Octo- 
ber IUR5. 

ILEA Is an nqiial unpnrttijil- 
tise employer. (61 87 7 > - H7 


Gloucestershire 
College of Arts 
and Technology 

Dopurlinenl of Computing. 
Electronic mid Miitlieiiiutlrnl 
HludicN 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

£1 | . I 75 - £I4,U61 luwnrd 

A vnruiicv oxIhIs fur a suit- 
ably ■iuiiIIiIikI iiiii-siin uliln to 
offer a Fiiic-rl.illsin In uni- til llin 
f«il lnwhlu nn-ns: rajierl Sys- 

i.iiipi. Mm „l nt hi,, I.rnithli-M. 
KyslKMiH Annlyhta or Kyalnuis 
Progrnuiiulun. CaiMlhlaliiK 
Htiuuhl hnvi: ii-iTiit luduntniil 
or ruimnnl rial nxperlnnru. 
Tnuilihiii expnrlniKw Is not 
r-HHi<iillul. 

Furl hr. i ilninlta und oiiplh a- 
t imi form available fn>m 
A cl nil nisi rutlvo Orflrnr iStaf- 
rinn) OtosCAT. OxmullR Lunu, 
Clou, eater C.L2 911 W . BAE 
please. 

Clusl un date: 3 week* from 
appearance or advertisement. 
(510211 H7 


Librarians 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

An equal cipportunlllcs 
,-mployor 

Library 
Perry Barr 

ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 
(CIRCULATION) 
SCALE 6 

Application* .are IfVHhri 
from i-lierlered librarians [or 
the Pint of AsslMant I Ub«i Tlari 

f Clrruiatiunl rusponslble for 

tbn ornonisatlon snd develop 

mrnl of clrrulatmn end sup 

port siirvl.ee l*» 'V .h- WII- 
berviccs brrllun of the VVli 
Ham Kr-nrhk Library 
Herr. An Interest In OP 

enro uf computerised c * r ^ ul * 

Uon ey stems would bo en 
advantage. 

The ability *° le a d ■ 
team of library ■“■‘liffJtiweiy 

to tommunicnie effectively 
with colleague* ot all ***“ 
e*«en(lel. 

Salary Scale 6 £8.979 
£B.59I P-4. 

BBf3SaShw«* 

215/216. 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


HARROW COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

COMPUTING POSTS 

The CoIIbqb intends io develop and strengthen the 
teaching of computing and its applications. Applications 
are invitad for the following posts:* 

Ref. Cl PRINCIPAL LECTURER: 

College Comptuer Manager (College Post) 

Salary Seal* £13,09E -£16,407 +£1,038 London 
Weighting per annum 
Ref. C2 

SENIOR LECTURER: 

Business Applications (Faculty of Business & 
Management) 

Salary Seals £11,175 - £14,061 + E1.03B London 
Weighting par annum 
Ref. C3 
LECTURER II: 

Real time Applications (Faculty of Science & 

Technology) 

Ref. C4 
LECTURER II: 

Date-processing (Faculty of Science & Technology) 

Salary Scale £7,548 - £12,098 + £1,038 London 
Weighting per annum 
RbL C5 
LECTURER 1: 

Programming & Applications (Faculty of Science h 
Technology) 

Salary Scale £5,810 - £10,512 + £1,038 London Weighting 
par annum 

The College will ba interested to receive applications for 
fractional posts at LII and LI levels. With the exception 
of the LI post an appropriate level of practical experience 
is necessary. 

Pleaso quote the reference numbers of the posts in which 
you ere interested. 

Applications from employees of the GLC or MCCS with 
relevant experience will be welcome. 

Application forms are available together withfurther 
details from thB Principal Harrow College ol Higher 
Education Northwick Park Harrow Middlesex HA1 3TP. 
telephoned 864 5422 extension 231 or 232 and 
should be returned within 14 days of iha appearance of 
this avertiaement. 

Harrow Is an Equal Opportunities Employer. I72U4 


None College 

Northampton 


_ Faculty of Art and DoBlgn 
Director: Dr E Ogilvia 

Application) ara tavlied fiwi eilahsihad and otpoitancad inaction ol riasign tor Uid pon 

LECTURER L2/SL in DESIGN 

io Biuil in Din inching ol Art and Dtwign within lha BA/BSc Combined ShnJiBi degree, 
velidiied by ihi Unlvaikty ot Lalcailir. 

The app ulmed peiwn w m be a»pi«fld in lead ft a do.dopmenl ol d» care itudin In 
dMlgn Mivbg all 2-dmi«iilon*l end 3-d.menslonil piartca w-ftin fte dagrai couinc 
and male ■ ipecil eoninbuiion in drawing. Applic.nl) ihsuM ba inieianod " “aching 
as a pmcati and be able in make a comldarabia coniribuilon lo cour*w in kildal and 
■n-ianica taichar iiaimng. 

Salary acala Lartinir Wenlor imrar HJHK 1WB1. n*|irt » Brahmrt Safari.. 
Oohmik rulai el progiraalim liama-wl point dap.niwi ■» guallllcuiou *nd 
iiperiaoca. 

Th. hu wni ba avaflibla fnm W Jmwrr 1» f" 1 *" *•«««*" * ni ■W"”" 0 " 
"^.,0 inJIaUa ban 1 W CubiU, Da»n of Foouliy ol An and Dailgn. Nona Collag*. ». 

wiftii M day* ol Ifils advndi«T>«l (SAE plaaial. 


Nene College VJ 

Northampton 

- Faculty of Art and Design 
Director: DrEOflHvIe 

SSSKSvi— ' • ' 

senior lecturer 

8*I*ry scale £11,17B-£13,128 (bar) currently under review 

- -{-upcc niMENSIONAL design with . 
SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE BTEC 
ORDINARY NATIONAL DIPLOMA COURSE IN 

advincfid and hbth Mwiancad isach*i oi ftraa dimeniloiiri darign 

Ih* MOMMI PfW^JSjSJTKSBaJ Raw. Although iha nwem coin.. 

In4 a prat tMB itw aipKiad ft« fta wcta.iW »pHc»« . 

hi. ■ WW wo rk ol iha dapirtinwi apOTprfiifl to die luture naad* 

^ SftTn^Si- dav.loplnj -aJbgS.) 

i of ft. FicrtY jja,afY ISH rather paidcobra »*d appllutina 
fh t "' -• ?lV««rairt%nd DBron. Hra Mia, - . 

tonoTaw ji *ii»i agrSai UD m* mu» » wh« >% 

■ 1 inm 


Nene College Northampton , ^J 

Applications are invited for the following posts 
within the Faculty of Education and Social 
Science commencing 1st January 1986 

1 . Lecturer in Education - Early Years 
(Lecturer ll/Senior Lecturer) 

2. Lecturer in Education - Psychology of 
Education 

(Lecturer IL/Ssnior Lecturer) 

(Re -advertisements salary scales: Lecturer II 
£7,548 x 10 increments — £12,099 Senior 
Lectu rer £11,1 75 x 6 increments -£14,061 under 
review) 

For further details and application forms send 
SAE to Dr J Alexander, Dean, Faculty of 
Education and Social Science, Nene College, 
Moulton Park, Northampton NN2 7AL 
Indicating clearly the post of interest. 

Tel: 0604 715000 

Completed application forms should be returned 
by 11 October 1985. i««'i 


A 


Department of Accountancy and Business 

Economics/Business 

Studies 

Lecturer ll/Senior Lecturer required for January 1986 
to teach Economics/Business Studies subjects at BTEC 
Higher National Diploma and Certificate level. An 
interest or ability in Business Environment, Business 
Games, and Computer Applications would be desirable. 

Candidates should have a degree. Teaching 
experience would be an advantage. 

Salary: £7, 81 2-f 14,325 inclusive funder review) 

Please sendsae to the Vice Principal. 

Slough College of Higher Education, 
Wellington Street, Slough SL1 1YG. 

Closing date 14 (lays. 

Slough College 


Nene College Northampton 

Applications are invited for the following 
post within the Faculty of Education and 
Social Science commencing 1st January 

HEAD OF COLLEGE INSET 

(Principal Lecturer Salary scale £13,095 x 7 
increments - £1 6,467 (under review) 

This is an amended re advertisement For 
further details and application forms send 
SAE to: Dr J Alexander, Dean Faculty of 
Education & Social Science, Nene College, 
Moulton Park, Northampton, NN2 7AL 
Tel: 0604 71 5000. 

Completed applications should be 

return ed by 11th October 1985 . (721401 

Durham County 
Council 

New College Durham 


S. Martin’s College of 
Higher Education 
' Lancaster 

LECTURER II 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ART & DESIGN 

(Cera mlcs/ 3 D Dealitnl 

Application* are Invited 
rram Graduate* with aubaten- 
tlal taachlnq experience In 
achoola ror the pastor Lectur- 
er iissenlor Lecturer In Art * 
Daalnn ICpremlca/BD DeslBnl 
commencing 1 January tor I 
A prill 1986. The poat Involves 
teaching on B-Ed. •( Primary*. 
B.A. P.G.C.E. and In-service 
courses In Art and Design. 
Candidates should hove im- 
parlance and expertise within 
the spacirtc area of ceramira 
and should also be able to 
contribute to the broader con- 
text of Art and Design educa- 
tion. 

Further particulars end ap- 
plication . forms mar be 
obtained from Th* Principal. 
S'. Martin’s - College - Lancas- 
ter LAI BJDi- CoittplBtBd'jBp- 
pHcatlon forms should be re- 
tumed'aa soon as possible. He 


Principal-. Leonard Q. 

Be wo her. Acad. Dtp. Ed. 
(Loud.). E.5(.IEcon.l. M.A.. 
F.R.S.A. 

FucuLty of In-Service 
Education. Cammu nicotian 
and Computing Studios 

School of Post Experience 
studies 

LECTURER H 
IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 

Applications ■ ore Invited 
from suitably qualified and 
experienced teochnrs for this 
post ln_the 'Faculty ol Jn- 
Sarvlce Education. Com- 
munication end Computing 
Studies from January, 1986, 
The successful candidate will 
contribute to a range of In- 
service rouraoe for teachers. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms, returnable by 
Friday. 11th October. 1985 
may be obtained from The 
Principal. New College 
■ Durham. Framwallgate Moor 
Centre, Durham DH) 5ES, on 
receipt of a stamped od dr ea- 
sed . - foologap envelops 
(5TB92 ) “■ • , ; . ' HI 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Colleges and Institutes 
of Higher Education continued 


Research and Studentships 


v 


[HUMBERSIDE 

[^COLLEGE 

FACULTY 

OF 

ARTS 

Applications are 
Invited for the 
following senior post: 

FINE ART 
HEAD OF 
SCHOOL 

Grades 

£16,000-217,877 p.B. 

funder review) 

The School of Fine 
Art provides both full 
and part-time CNAA 
Honours Degree pro- 
grammes, together 
with Foundation Stu- 
dies. Active co-opera- 
tion with other depart- 
ments at the College is 
encouraged, particu- 
larly In relation to De- 
sign, Social Studies 
and Teacher Educa- 
tion. There Is a close 
association with the 
Humberside com- 
munity 
Application 
forms and further 
details from: 

The Personnel 
Office, 

Humberside 
College of Higher 
Education, 
Cotttngham Road, 
Hull HUE 7KT. 

Ibis (0482)446006 
Closing date: 10th 
October 1985. I 


Kind Alfred's College 
Winchester 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURERIN ' 
MATHEMATICS IN 
EDUCATION 

Application* ■ are lauotit 
from wall qualified graduate, 
lor the fallowing posts from 
Ilia 1*1 January I B86,' In tint 
Hold* of Initial and in -service 
teacher education, 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
Chairman B.Ed, 
(Primary) 

Development team and 
Course Director 
Designate 

The successful. candidate 
will hiiv* good experience In 
Tsnrtior education anil/or 



l' Ti ! 


1110 BI4V1UDH1 • Kllliummu 

will hnv* flood experience in 
Tanrlior education and/or 
Primary Education anil Ho- 
aonrcli. The nppalntmanl I* to 
a senior poet. Initially to chelr 
n Development Team Tor n 
now n.Etl. IPrimary) and on 
It* biiccd** to becama Coura* 
Director. fit which stene tli* 
level of tho post will he 
rovlewari. 

TUTOR 

IN MATHEMATICS 
IN EDUCATION 

The post l* for a tutor who 
will loach on tile II. Ed. Special 
Subject Cpu mo nnd Mat home- 
tic* curriculum couraos. duod 
quallf icntlonn m MAthomntlcs. 
and wound Primary School 
experience or raeoarch ralatod 
to Mathematics In the Primary 
Curriculum, are «ounht. 

Salary Principal Lecture ri 
£1 S.09S-C 16.467 

Lecturer Il/Sciilor Lautur- 
eri £T,54B—£1 4,061 (both 
under review). 

particulars may bo 
m The 


[HUMBERSIDE 

f/FfcCOLLEGE 

FACULTY 

OF 

BUSINESS 

Applications are 
invited for the 
following senior post; 

INFORMATION 
& COMPUTING 
STUDIES 
HEAD 

OF SCHOOL 
Grade 8 

£17,397-£1#»170 p.a. 
(under review) 

The School has a 
range of Innovative pro- 
grammes, Including 
CNAA Honours degrees 
in Secretarial Studies 
and Office Systems Ma- 
nagement end in Busi- 
ness Information Sys- 
tems together with Hig- 
her Oipioma/Certlflcate 
courses In Industrial Data 
Processing and in Com- 
puter Studies. There Is 
the opportunity for a key 
contribution to be made 
throughout the Faculty of 
Business both In curricu- 
lum development and In 
the enhancement of re- 
search and consultancy 
activities. 

Application forma 
and furthnr details 
tromn 

The Personnel Office, 
Humberside College 
of Higher Education, 
Cotttngham Rond, 

Hull HU6 7RT. 

Talt (0482) 446606 
Closing datoi 10th 
Ootober1986. 


8. Martin* a College of 
Higher Education 
Lancaster 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
AND HEAD OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited 
from wall qualified eraduate* 
far the post of Principal Lec- 
turer and Heart or Mathema- 
tics for appointment Tram 1 st 
anilary (or lat April) 1086, 
Tli* paat Involves lending a 
town or collangua* ongngecl in 
D.Etl., B.A., P.O.C.E. and 
In-service course a. Experience 
In katli school nnd Hlnliei- 
Educatlon Is daalrablo. 

Further particular* and ap- 
plication rnrma may an 
obtained from Tile Principal, 
6. Martin’s College, Lancas- 
ter LAI 3jn. Camplatad ap- 
plication forma should bo re- 
turned m soon as possible. KB 


NORTH Ed ST 
BIOTECHNOLOGY CENTRE 
AT TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

LEA RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
PROTEIN 
PRECIPITATION 

The fciioemg rosoarch post Is 
avniiabio to the North Easi 
Biotechnology Centie « (tie 
Chamcai Engirwennj) Oapartmenl. 
The post is tenable lor 3 years only 
The Reseaich Assistant will 
investigate factors controlling the 
partido size ol prolan and nucleic 
precipitates, as an aid lo ihoir 
suDsoquenl separation from Ihe 
liquid phase. Appitcanls should 
have a good honours degree 
in Biochemistry. Chemical 
Engineering or n relaied discipline. 
Salary (which Includes payment lor 
up lo 6 hours per weak teaching 
assignment) £5910 - £6657 per 
annum. 

Application form and further 
particulars may be obtained from 
tho Pereonnal Section, Teeealde 
Polyteohnlc, Borough Road, 
Mhfdleeborouflh. Cleveland, T81 
3BA, Telephone: (0642) 210121 
ext 41114. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 
CLOSING DATE FOR 
APPLICATIONS: 16 October IMS 

(72129) 


University College of 
Swansea 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited for 
the vacancy of Senior Re- 
search Assistant In the De- 
partment of Mechanical En- 

J lneerlna to work with Pro- 
B.aor W.D. Morris on a pro- 
ject financed by the Mlnletry 
Of Defence end Rolls Royce 
Ltd., on an investigation of 
hear transfer end flow resist- 
ance in the roollna passage of 
flBB turbine rotor blades. Ap- 

R ] I cants should pom.es. a flood 
onaure dears. In mechanical 
engineering or related disci- 
pline and Ideally possess a 
Th.d. degree In the oanerel 
area of Tharmo-Piutd Mecha- 
nics. Experience in Laser Dop- 
pier Anamametry would be 
attractive. 

The appointment, which 
will be for up to three years 
from the soonest date that con 
be arranged, will be on a 
commencing salary up to 
£8,980 per annum plus 089/ 
users bonaflta. 

Further particulars and ap- 

E llcatlon forma (2 copies) may 
a obtained from ths Person- 
nel Office, University Collage 
of Swansea. Singleton Park, 
8wansea 8 A3 8PP, to whtch 
office they should be returned 
by October 16. 1986. 

(91896) H12 


The University of 
Lancaster 

RE8EARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

A Research Associate is 
required for 1 year to assist In 
the statistical analysis or large 
■si* of company data. Under- 
graduate or poets rod unte stu- 
dies which have Included 
mathematics or applied statis- 
tics would be en advantage. 
Previous research experience 
with financial data Is not 
necesaary. 

Salary on the Research IB 
scale (£6.600 - £8.920 under 
review) or up to point 4 on 
Research 1A scale i £7,530 - 
£8,990 under review). 

Further particulars and ap- 

K lea t Ion form available from 
e Establishment Office 




Personal 


LOANS TO SALARIED WOM 

from £30 granted tame day. 

Loans Ltd— -l!9K' &agentst?! 

WMfasevtif&r 


to ca&foSr 


1 Dover 

fcffSW 



Written) terms pi 
ilonol Trust Ltd., 
tccadllly, 

il6*». 

Took Monra aoes" 344 _x 

Income. Also svallablai Be* 
cured Louis * 1. 9.9 , . ~ 
£20,000 In 10 days. Written 

PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.E.S. 
WHEN REPLYING 
! i TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS' 


House, Ballrlgg, 
Lsnaaster LAI 4YW where 
applications (five copies) nam- 
ing three referees should be 
sent to arrive not later than 1 7 
October 1086.(31913) H19 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Deportment of Sociology 

Applications are Invited for 
the poet of 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

ror a period of 6 months from 
1 January 1986 to work an an 
E8RC fends d research project 
on basic nbads and contract- 
farming in Konya, under the 
direction of Dr. Suiette : 
lleold- Applicants shoplU pos- 
sess a postgraduate qualifica- 
tion In sociology or social, 
anthropology, hays on in- 
mrest in development issues 
and some carp put In o oxperi- 
encs. 

Salary up lo tho £8.490 
point or Research IB scale 
(£6,600 - £8.920 under ro- 
. view). 

Further particulars end ap- 
plication form. available i from 
• the Establishment Office 
(quoting reference L336/Q), 


University Houso^ Bollrlgg, 
.Lancaster LAI *VW Vlhero 
application* (rive copies) ham' 

■ Inn tltreo referees. should, fee 
’sent to arrive not lut* tqsd IT 1 
.October 1089. (SI 9 V4i .. HISf 


! OXFORD 
POLYTECHNIC 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
STRUCTURES , 

Applications are invited for a post or 
Research Assistant in Ihfl above. 
Department to carry oul work mio lho 
poll -buckling twhBMOlir ol Gold termed 
steel secnons 

The successful applicant win t>e 
expected to apply ter registration lor a 
higher degree. 

Applicants should possess, or e/pecl 
lo p os sew. a good honours degree in 
civil or structural engineering. Tha 
appointment, whtch «m be lor one year 
in the first Instance with Ihe possibility 
ol renewal lor a lurther two yean, will 
be on the Researcher A Scale (GS.181 
- £7,176 under review); the person 
appointed win bo eipected lo teach up 
to a mavimum ol 6 hourt per weak. 

Far further particulars and 
application forms contact Dr M.H.R. 
Qodley. Department ol Civil 
Engineering, Building and 
Cartography, Oxford Polytechnic, 
Heading! on, Oxford, 0X3 OOP 
(Tel: Oxford 64777). 

An Equal Opportunities Employer^ 

University of 
Liverpool 

nupnrtnionr of Political 

Theory and Institutions 

UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
UNIVERSITY 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

The Department he. been 
swarded a grant by Ihe U.O.C. 
under Its 'Computers In 
Teaching’ Initiative to develop 
a package of teaching rnnte- 
rlals from tha series of 
academic studies of electoral 
behaviour known as the Brit- 
ish Election Studies. Applica- 
tions am Invited ror the post 
of University Rase arch 
Asa Istant/Un I varsity Senior 
Research Assistant on thla 
project whose dutlaa will be 
to prepare a set of easily used 
data to students. He/ahe will 
work In collaboration with 
Mr. John Curtice, and with 
colleagues of the University of 
Oxford. The Ideal applicant 
will probobly hold a nood 
honours degree In B social 
Balance subject, have at least 
two ysara research experi- 
ence. and BUbatnntlel experi- 
ence of analysing social scien- 
tific date uelna one or more 
statistical packages. Informul 
enquiries may bo made to Mr. 
Curtice on 031-709 6022, Ext. 
9745. 

Salary in tha rango £6,600- 
- £8,930 per annum (under re- 
view). The appointment Is 
funded for one year and will 
. commence aa soon as possible. 

Applications, together with 
the names of three referees 
should be received not later 
than 10 October 1988 by tho 
Realetrar, Tha University. 
P.O. Box 147, Liverpool L69 
3BX. from wham further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 

a nota ref: RV/IB7/THEB. 
1888) H12 


• University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Continuing 
Education 

D.B.S. Innovative Project 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
(ONE YEAR) 

A suitably qualified person 
Is required lo assist Tn the 
creation of distance learning 
materials, particularly an 
video, with en emphasis on 
materiel relevant to 
Merseyside ond, In particular, 
to community education In the 
area. The person appointed 
will work with academic staTf 
in the Department and some 
teaching In a relevant aubjeat 
might be expected. Expert on bo 
I n community education or In 
communications will be an 
advantage. 

Salary will be within the 
range £ 6(600 - £8.920 per 
annum (under raviawi. 

Applications, together with 
the names of three referees, 
should be received not later 
then 11th October 1985 by 
The Registrar. Tho Unlvflrel- 
Pk<A£v 14T ,' Liverpool 
L69 3BX, from whom further 
particulars, may bo obtalnad. 

rof. RV/199/THEB. 
(D18B7) H12 


University of 
Southampton 

Department or Psychiatry 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

(2/5 time, salary range IB) 

• out home Interviews 

with breast cancer patients tn 
Sou tha mptoo/Par tsmouth 
gras. ■ , ■ 

Details available Tom Dr J 
Hughes, University Depart-. 

■ I- Wft, ° r Psychiatry, Royal 
. SSm Ora- 


University of 
Liverpool 

Deportment of Electrical 
Einjlneerlng and Electronics 

Application* are Invited 
from suitably qualified Physi- 
rlels or Enfllneers for two 
paste of 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Ol) n project concerning tho 
development uf novel. 

OPTO-ELECTRONIC 
INSTRUMENTATION 
FOR POWER 
SWITCHGEAR 
MONITORING 

The successful applicants 
will be expected to llulsn 
closely with colluborutlnn UK 
industries. Experimental apti- 
tude Is regarded as more 
essential than experience of 
either optical fibre instru- 
mentation or power .witch- 
gear. Tho appointment would 
provide an Ideal oppprtunity 
to gain relevant experience In 
a new and growing tochnolo- 
ulcel field with definita career 
prospects. 

The posts ore tenable lor up 
to two years at nn Initial salary 
within tho range £7.920 - 
£8,920 per annum lunder re- 
view). 

Application forma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from The Registrar, 
Tha University. P.O. Box 149, 
Liverpool L69 3BX. by whom 
completed form, should be 
received not later then 17th 
October. 1989. 

S iote Rof. RV/1 94/TH ES. 
76) H 12 


University of 
' Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Applications bio Invited for 
a Rosoarch Associate post to 
eupport tho adaptive control 
activity currently undor wuy, 
on a major EEC-funded re- 
search contract Invastlaatlna 
novel techniques of tactile 
sensing far robots in manufac- 
ture. The successful cundlduto 
would be expected to pertlcl- 

S ate fully with partners In 
/eat Germany nnd G re ecu, 
and implement state of the art 
adoptlvu control algorithms 
an the contracts UK robotic 
Site based at Newcastle. 

Starting salary will be up to 
£9.860 par annum an the 
Ranaa I A scale (£7.520 - 
£12.1.90 n.n.) according to 
age, qualifications and experi- 
ence. Consideration may be 
given to payment or soma 
relocation expenses from tha 
contract If appropriate. The 
post la tanabia for two years 
and tha parson appointed 
muat be able to start work by 
let November 1983. 

Applications with full cur- 
riculum vitae and the names 
and addresses of three re- 
ferees, should be ludned with 
Dr C. Allen, Department of 
Electrical ond Electronic En- 

R Inner I no. The University. 

lewcostlo upon Tyne NE1 
7RU, nol Inter than lOfli 
October 1989. 191884) 1112 


UMIST 

Department of Management 
Studies 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

As part of tho EBRC ’Cor- 
poration Accountability' In- 
itiative. applications are In- 
vited for tho above post on tho 
project 'Accounting Regula- 
tion aa Corporatlat Control'. 

Candidates with a back- 
ground in sociology, political 
science, economics or 
accounting ere encouraged to 
apply. A knowledge of 
accounting techniques Is not 
required: the project la con- 
cerned with Uia role of 
accounting In society. Please 
contact David Cooper (061- 
356 3511), Tony Lowe or 
T?5f«. Pu,,ty ,‘ h oth on 0742 
7,?,?, Hugh Wlllmott 

(091-599 5011) ror Informal 
discussion. Tha post will In- 
volve periods In tha United 
States, Sweden and Germany. 

Tho appointment Is for two 
years from November 1985, 
or as soon as possible there- 
after. 

Mtlary may be 
H?-^SJ :1 P ,74 2 . p b - (Includes 
Infer! m sward), in the riret 

' tails may be 

H-btalned from Profeseor 

ManBQfltjiem Scloncu. UM- 

Mfib l nr? 0 * 11 B 8- MiSiheaWr 
Whom appiica- 
SJW® copies) including a 

end number 

nriQ namafl Of two no f mprpb 

l9fla ld pi2A ant bv 1 1 October 

r6for tTi c 2 

University College 

London 

RESEARCH TEAM. 

E9RC FUNDED 
SEERS AS8ISTANT 

imuaily for one year (re- 
S 5 ^°b)a). wltt! knowledge of 

Ini™ 1 !? 0 ®?* to h6,p produce 
Atthauah ■ »^ r P u bllcatIon. 

pn * t ‘ovolvee 
considerable routine work 
. opportunities are available for 
developing tha New Teehnolo- 
C/espeota or tha Project. 

EtfSegsar " or * uit - 

J aSi) ’^" don w ' c, E°6jfr[ 


General 

Vacancies 


educationaT 

DIRECTOR 

TO RUN A SMALL 
UNIT CONCERNED 
TO ADVANCE 
ACADEMIC 
RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ISRAEL 
AND THE U.K. 
GOOD ACADEMIC 
RECORD AND 
KNOWLEDGE OF 
ISRAEL/U.K. 
UNIVERSITIES AN 
ADVANTAGE. 

WRITE BOX No, 
THES 1006 , 

Priory House, I 
St John’s Lane, 

EC1M 4BX (721271 


Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art 


Kent County Council 
Maidstone College of 
Art 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 

Uurnhnm Grads IV 

Aimllcutluns are Inviisd (or 
appointment to this Important 
post within tha Callage. Ttu 
llend ol Graphic Design will 
be I'HhponxIble for tha ms 
uiiuinoni or the DopurtmeM 
nml. in ronjunctlon with tea 
Courim Lnmler, for. the eon- 
dint of tho CNAA. M. 
iHonn) coursn In GrapeK Da- 
slim. 

S/lm will Join the Heed of 
Dnpnrimtint of Fine Art eno 
FiMiitdntlou Studios and oU 1 ® 1 
Mnnlor memliors of atari “J 
ndvlsluu tho I'rlndpal on uia 
overall niitnuncinent one a*- 
volopmoni of the eolleoB aoa 
tlie fcirmulutlaii of Its pollcLM- 

Application fonM oof) 
furtliur purtlculura of the po>> 
nrn uvnllnhlo from the CJ J 
AilinlnlBtrattvo Officer. M«ia- 
ntnua Collane of Art. 
wood I’urk. Oakwood Bo»»- 
Multlstona, Kent ME16 8AQ> 
Tel: (0629) 97286. Ext- 28- 

Ro-odvortleement. 
vloue short-dated candidates 
will nutomotlcnlly be 
dorod. <91001) 


Birmingham 
City Council 

An equal opporlunltlo* 
omployer 

Education Deportment 

Bourn ville College 
of Art 

LindenRoad, 
Birmingham B30 1«IX 

Required for I Jo |,u,ry 
1986:-' 

HEAD 

OF DEPARTMENT 
FINE ART 

Bolery £12.529 -*> 4 ' n5 

The post will inlrt-lyb-^ 
Grade II but due to 
velopment of WOC Dll^fg 
Coureaa will rise to Gri 
In September lSJfii. oLefa 1 
partment rune BTEC CW”. 
Art and 

Degree Foundation 
as well ea several J P«« “in 
non-vocatlonal ^jio. 


LUIIIUWiiquv >/iii(i8 

nlcal Illustration Co»* r ” 
tha College. 

lecturebD 

IN GRAPH 10 
design 

Salary £7.948 * 6 1*> 09 

Department of 

LECTURER 1 

IN FASHION 

Salary £5.910- . 
The above P«**,** a ^m full’ 

earned with taacjiino 

time BTBC Courses. 

Further 

plication W«S3- A S . 

from th# Colfede ftPran.-fT* : 
tlva QlTIter;- Tel: a* Hi . 

6081 #4 1 0191 ' J 



OXIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.9.85 


Administration 


AppllcatJons from employees of the QLC or MCC's with 
relevant experience will be welcome." 

PRINCIPAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

£13,542-£14,682 

Are you an experienced Administrator who likes working 
with people and has the managerial skills to take charge of 
a large Schools Division? If so this challenging and 
rewarding position could be your next career move. 

As head of Schools Administration you will be expected 
to make a major contribution to policy and practices in 
dealing with the administration of primary, secondary and 
special schools, admissions, governing bodies, assistance 
to pupils and parents, recoupment and transport. 

To be successful In this post you will need to demonstrate 
the ability to exercise Initiative In planning and decision 
making; have had considerable administrative experience, 
preferably In the eduoatlon environment, and have gained 
an appropriate qualification. 

Enfield !b an attractive residential area on the northern 
edge of London and lies partly In the Green Belt. Temporary 
Housing (up to 61 weeks); 1 00% removal expenses (£600 
max); generous relocation costs and lodging allowances 
where appointee needs to move. 

Application forma and lurther Information available 
from Education Eatabllahment Section, PO Box 56, 
Clvlo Centre, Silver Street, Enfield, Mlddleaex, EN1 
3XQ. Telephone 01-366 9366. Cloalng date flrat post 
14-10-65. Pleas© quote Reference OGD/497/192. _ 



Overseas continued 



London Borough of 


Enfield -T 


Secondary Education 


THE KING’S SCHOOL 
CANTERBURY 

The Governors wish lo appoint a 

HEAD 

from September 1986, following the 
appointment of the present Headmaster, 
Canon Peter Pilkington, to be High Master 
of St. Paul’s School. 

Full details may be obtained from: 

Richard H.B. Sturt, M.A., 

Clerk to the Governors, 

68 Castle Street, Canterbury CT1 2QB 
Tel: 0304 206208 


Director of Technical 
Education and 
Vocational Training 

Lesotho 


The Director will be responsible for the Permanent 
Secretary, Ministry of Education for implementing 
Government policies and objectives in relation to 
technical and vocational training and education 
As well bb taking charge of the Department's 
administration, the Director will act as Secretary to the 
Technical and Vbcatlonal Training Board, co-ordinate 
training activities in training institutions, oversea the 
application of technical studies in secondary schools and 
maintain contact with employees of skilled labour and 
others concerned with technical and vocational training. 

Applicants should ba British Citizens, aged 40-88 and 
educated to degree level, with an industrial background 
in technical vocational training; al least five yean 
experience in the administration of such training at 
national level (preferably overseas); a knowledge of pre- 
end in-service Industrial skill training programmes and 
experience of the application of technical studies within 
a secondary school system. 

Salary (UK taxable) is in the range £17328 to 
£21.428 pa, including an element in lieu of superannuation. 
A variable tax free Foreign Service Allowance, currently 
in the range £833 to £1130 pa is also payable 
The post Is wholly financed by the British Government 
under Britain's programme of Aid to the developing 
countries. Other benefits normally include paid Iobvo, 
free family passages, children's education allowances 
and medical attention. 

For full details and application form, please apply, 
quoting ret AH3W/CB/THES, stating post concerned, 
end giving details of age, qualifications and experience 
to: Appointments Officer, Overseas Development 
Administration, Room 381, Abercrombie House, 
Eagleaham Road, EAST KILBRIDE, Glasgow G78 8EA 




ODA 


DEVELOPMENT 

Britain helping nations to help themselves 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

Universltyof Illinois' al Chldago. Sub- 
ject (o- tnB availeWly ol funds, the 
Department ql' Criminal Jiimkja" 


oxlendlng Its search for two tenure 
hack positions. 1) Research 'end sta- 
tistical ntalhQdB. Responsible 'for 
teaching, undergraduate, and gradu- 
ate classes In research methooB and 
statistics, Including Introduction lo 
computer utilization. 2) Law and 
Society. Responsible for leaching 
undergraduate end graduate classes 
dealing with rules regulations, and 
laws as an aspect of social 
organizations. 

Qualifications: Ph.D. in relevant sub- 
ject matter fields. For (ha law and 



^dependent Colleges 


Applications are Invited for the post of 

PRINCIPAL 

of SPURGEON'S COLLEGE 

The Collage trains candidates for the Baptist Ministry 
and offers C.N. A. A. validated B. A. and B.A. Honours 
Agrees in Theology. 

^ successful applicant will be required to exercise 
Pintual leadership in the developing life of the 


Appointments will be either Ihe assis- 
tant or associate professor levels. 
Send letter, currant c.v. and names of 
af feast three references to Dr. 
Joseph L Peterson. Chair of Search 
Committee. Department or CrinJM 
Justice. University of IflfnolB al Chi- 
cago, Box 4346 (m/C 141), Chicago, 
ILB068D, Closing date November 1, 
1685. 

The University i>l Illinois at Chicago Is 
an Affirmative Actton/Equat Oppor- 
lunlty Employer. 


Columbia University 

Professorship 
with tenure 
(full or associate) 

In British history slno® 1750. 

Aulumn term 1 088 (or date lo 
be arranged). Both under- 
graduate and graduate 
teaching, including disserta- 
tion sponsorship. Closing 
date for applications, Octo- 
ber 29, 1985. Send letter of 
application and cuulculum 
vitae to John A. Garraly, 
Chairman, Department of 
History, Box 33 Fayer- 
weather Hall. Columbia , 
University, New York, N.Y. 
10027. AA/EOE 


^PPfcatlons close 8th November 1985. 

^jdher details from the Secretary. 
Speon/s College, 

: Sf ou1h Norwood Hill 
,'Ww;.5iE2B60J. 


t 


■?, * 
%>& >l 


Please note that 

The THES 

classified advertisement 
rates are to be Increase 
from and Including the 
issue of October 4, 1 985. 
The new rates are as 
follows: Classified 
Display -£13.35 per 
single column centimetre 
Classified linege and 
semi-display 
£2.58 per. line. 



UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
ARDEHNE CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Applications a/a anvlied tor tea above post, 
vauni liom 1 January 1*367 Ihe Univmitv is 
seoKing an outstanding scnnlai in the field ot 
posl-inediavai literature who nas a proven 
record of achievement in teaching ana re- 
search . ana who la capable of providing 
academic leadership 

Salary range. A34Q70-R4Q9ii2 per annum 
Ciosnvg date lor applications 31 October 1605 



-One of the posts Dm requires in fntemlind 
irjining In geomorpliology or associated held 
ol earth icrenca. Applicants for tee Associate 
Protest or ship Senior Lectureship must have 
a doctoral degree 
Salary ranges 

Associate Professor 920089- • 113517 1 
Senior Lecture/: H2&1tt3-B32763 

Lcclurer ni7267-FU8389 

Closing date for appHcatronr 20 Wovembe/ 
1685. 

An annual bonus end aUncHva Hall bMifllf 
iliaoh to the above petli. Application 
should submll ■ lull lunfcefuai vftaa and 
lho aanei fled addresses ol Hina rafanu 
In lho Roglit/ar. (Attaeuoa: Appointment! 
Olflca 0238) Unlieiellr Capa loan. 
Private Gag. Randeboscb, 7700, Eoulb 
Air tea. Further Infoimalloi may ba obtained 
Iron Ihe Registrar or Du Sorrel ary, 8A 
UidvonUlii Ofltaa, Chtcboiler House. 270 
High Hblftarn. Loedoa WC1V 7HE. Tha 
Un Ivors Ilf's policy le not to discriminate on 
tha grow da ot m. race or religion Further 
iRfermattan on Uia imptemomalloa ot this 
policy li obtaJhHbla hi rag veil. 

(72113) 


TNI FACULTY Exchange Can- 
tor, a nan-profit, faculfir- 

ad ml nlate rad program, helps 

arrange teaching exchanaea 
on the college-unlvBralty 
level and houaa exchangoB for 
study and travel for teacher* 
nnd admlnl atrator a at all 
levela of tha education pro- 
fasalon. The currant roster or 
mombara will l»a mads avail- 
able to new mombara upon 
raglatratlon: For more In- 
formation aend a aair- 
addraaoad envelope and 4 

t petal coupons to Faculty 
xchan.no canter. 959 Virgi- 
nia Ave., Lancaatar, PA. 
U. 8. A, 17608. 1517691 R14 


Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art 

continued 


The Hampshire 
Consortium of 
Art, Design and 
Architecture 

8chool of Dealgn 

Portsmouth 

LECTURER II 

GRAPHIC DESIGN 

The succnaaful applicant fnr 
thla paat will Join a team of 
creattv* design era teaching 
Graphic Design within a 
corporate School of Design. 

For further Information 
Tel: Chris Haywood. Port- 
smouth '886435. 

Application forma from the 
Renlantor. Portsmouth col- 
lege or Art. Design and Furth- 
er Education. Win aton Chur- 

J hlll Avenue,, Portantouth POl 

f \ ‘ . ; r . ■ 

Cfaifflt dn(« l-i ^daya fdl 
Ipvl^ip jJlB.^ponrdqre p£ ‘ 


UNIVERSITY Ol' NATAL 


ApplkaLuu iik liniii-J liom suiiably 
qunlilk-d jwrswii Kgudlcsv of «x. 
rclljMrt.racr, cerium or nuiun^l .■ilgm lm 
AppuinimciK tn I he pu.li of. 

D58/85 - PROFESSOR: 

Depertmen! of Phllosoplty 

Prcfcicncc will be glun to a potion 
■ rained In iht «nal>ncal liariilli.'n and 
kn. iwlcdgcabte in ihe (ollowlnj lieldv 
PhlloMph) of l.lk-raiurr. Phlb.sophy ot 
SiTlrnte, AppJlf'i F-lhki; J.’friiiemolux/ 
and Lu^ic 

A furihcr idvantajc Mould be un inieieji 
in Pbcnamenology and Criuul Iki- 
mcneuilca. and Ptiife-ophy of Pivcholoj y. 
The Eucccnful appUcaet will be espccied 
in assume duly mcjHj In IV86 a i possible. 

D59/85 - PROFESSOR: 

Department or Nursing 

Applicants ter ihe poii ol Profcuor of 
Nuning rttould be qualified to leach and 
research In ibe field of Nucttag and. In 
application lor ihe pox. should indicate 
clearly ilteir leaching tad research Ifirrr- 
eiu. Regotraikon wuh (he SA Nuning 
Council in General Nulling h mandatory 
ter the pen and MUlwllcry. Nuning 
Adminiittulee, Nuning EduculOD. 
Comntuniiy Nuning and Paychlairlc 
Nursing are desirable recnnunendathini. 
The appoint menu carry atiraciivc salary 
packages, details of which ire obtainable 
from the Staffkjg Section on request. The 
salaries offered will be determined 
according la Hie qualifications and/or 
experience of the successful applicants 
AppUeaUoa tonal, furl lie/ pirtlniUn of 
ihe posts sad Information oa penston, 
medical aid, group Ini unmet, service 
bonu, staff bunary, hauling loan end 
subsidy scheme*, end (ravelling •ipeststa 
oa Drat appointment are obtalaabte from 
ihe Secretary, South African tinlsersltlu 
Office, Chlcfa ester House, 278 lDgli 
I to thorn, London WClV THE nr Ihe 
RegUlrar, Unlterdiy or Natal, King 
George V Avenue, Durban. 4001, wHh 
whom applications, no Ihe prescribed 
form, must be lodged not taler than I5)h 
November 1985, quoting the relevant rar- 
er mt* slumber. 

(72114) 


Caprlcornia Institute 
of Advanced Education 
Rockhampton 
J a mes Goldaton School 
of Engineering 

Qisenrsalanti. Austro llu 

HEAD 

UojMrlmem of Meclinnlcnl 
Eiielnnorinn 

TIlo Pi tail Ion 

Tho Hoad will provide over- 
al academic unit admliilatra- 
llvo Icnilerniili* (is lho Dopnri- 
nsnsii. Tim School of Englnoor- 
liifl hex dcpari nieniH of Mecha- 
nical, Elcctrlcisl and Civil En- 
nlnoarlnn and offurx rnnaiura 
arid nndarnradiinie dunroa 
proornm* ax well nn post- 
araduuic and anHoclalo illiiln- 
ma roursan by full-tlino ami 
purt-tlmn aturiy,. Tha srlioul's 
phlloaophy In fa of fnr modem 
and practiraL nrofonalunnt 
cuus-aaa anil to liuvn arrong 
links with Iniliiuiry. 

g 'linliricaflunn: 
ubBtnnllal nxparlnnra In 
Tertiary Education 

A background In Applied 
Reseereli and/or Induatry 
(•oaf- graduate qualifica- 
tion*. 

Ganaral Information: 
Caprlcornia Institute la a 
college of advanced education 
with five schools - business, 
education. onglnoarlna. 

humanities and social scien- 
ces, end science . .It offers 
bachelors degrees and a num- 
ber of gradusu end aesoalate 
diplomas to approximately 
three thousand students 
studying both Internally and 
externally. A school of nurs- 
ing studios will be established 
in the next trtennlum. Distinc- 
tion In applied research end 
development work and aarv- 
fng the region are Institute 
objectives. 

Rockhampton, situated on 
the tropic of Capricorn, la the 
service centre of a large region 
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the tropic of Capricorn, la the 
service centre of a large rsalon 
where rural and industrial 
technology- based develop- 
ment la taking place. The city 
has ■ population or 95.000 
and Is within eBay reach of the 
Islands of ths Southern Bar- 
rier Reef. 

Salary: 46.397 Australian 
Dollars per annum. 

Further Information avail- 
able from the Agent-Ganaral 
Tor Queensland. 599/393 
Strand. London WC2R OLZ. 
(Tel: 01-836 13331. 

To apply: Applications in 
eluding a full curriculum vitae 

Iflcailons and the names 
addresses and telephone num 
bare Of three -referees should 
reach ihe Personnel Officer. 
Caprlcornia Inatltnla of Adv- 
anced Education. Rockhamp- 
ton, Queensland. Australia, 
4700 by- 18th October 1989. 
(51886) HI 4 


rHS UNIVER6ITY DB LA 
ROMANOV, a private non- 
traditional Swiss University, 
seeks highly qualified spare- 
time Advisers, to reed end 
comment on students 
Thesis. All work lain English 
and in a variety of 
pllnes. Full details. Including "O 
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